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PREFACE. 


This  work, taken  in  conjunction  with  a  previous  one  "On 
Mr.  Spencer's  Formula  of  Evolution,"  must  bo  reganlod 
as  a  criticism  of  the  general  logical  construction  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophical  system.  The  writer  is  not  opposed 
to  the  author  he  criticises  as  regards  the  scientific  doctrini*. 
of  evolution  or  natural  development,  so  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us ;  but  he  sees  great  blanks  in  the  deductive  treatment, 
and  great  failures  of  explanation,  which  cause  him  to  re- 
gard Mr.  Spencer's  presumed  fulness  of  exposition  as 
merely  illusory. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Spencer's  work  is  viewed  as  an 
attempt  to  show  the  d  priori  reasonableness  of  evolution 
by  gradual  development  already  established  in  various 
departments  of  science  by  d  posterix/ri  metliods,  it  may 
be  held  to  have  accomplished  its  object ;  but  in  so  far  as 
it  claims  to  have  put  together  a  framework  of  thouglit 
commensurate  with  all  the  sequences  of  the  cosmos,  it 
must  be  considered  a  disjointed  structure,  from  whicli  as 
yet  several  connecting  parts  are  missing.  And  it  will 
be  found  that  the  deductive  system  which  Mr.  Spencer 
attempts  is  so  mystical  in  its  fundamental  idea.s,  as  well 
as  so  incomi^lete  in  its  logical  connections,  that,  regarded 
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as  a  system  of  Philosophy,  it  is  as  vague  as  it  is  ill 
constructed. 

Thus,  although  the  writer  is  fundamentally  in  sympathy 
with  the  goal  of  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt,  and  although  he 
accepts  tlie  same  d  posteriori  truths,  he  is  nevertheless 
compelled  to  criticise  adversely  the  ambitious  claims  of 
the  system,  with  the  faultiness  of  reasoning  and  general 
bad  workmanship  entailed  by  the  supposed  accomplish- 
ment of  the  endeavour.  Although  it  is  important  that 
established  truths  should  be  frankly  accepted,  however 
inharmonious  with  previous  beliefs,  it  is  equally  important 
that  imperfections  of  theory  should  be  freely  acknow- 
ledged. The  attempt  to  outrun  the  gradual  growth  of 
knowledge  by  filling  in  every  hiatus  with  theoretical  ex- 
planations is  a  positive  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
science. 

Although  the  first  principles  of  a  science  are  the  first 
in  logical  order,  they  are  generally  the  last  in  order  of 
discovery.  They  are  arrived  at  by  generalisations  of  ex- 
tended experience.  They  mark  the  attainment  of  true 
scientific  inductions,  and  manifest  their  correctness  by  the 
explanations  they  are  able  to  afford.  They  enable  us  to 
discern  the  coherence  of  large  classes  of  facts,  and  give 
us  the  power  to  forecast  a  line  of  sequences  whereby 
we  may  direct  them  to  the  accomplisliment  of  desired 
ends,  or  shape  our  actions  to  those  coming  events  which 
are  beyond  our  control.  As  an  instrument  of  discovery, 
first  principles  are  of  very  little  value,  and,  on  account  of 
the  many  chances  of  error,  and  of  the  fascination  which  the 
idea  of  a  completed  system  exercises  over  the  imagination 
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of  great  minds,  the  search  after  them  has  been  fruitful  of 
error. 

The  present  undertaking,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  attack  upon  the  evolutionism  of  Lamarck,  nor  as 
an  attack  upon  the  evolutionism  of  Lyell  or  Darwin,  nor 
yet  upon  the  evolutionism  of  Spencer  as  regards  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence,  but  as  an  attack  upon  the 
theory  which  attempts  to  combine  all  these  into  one  con- 
tinuous process.  Moreover,  the  criticism  is  not  made 
upon  the  ground  that  such  a  theory,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  established,  but  that  as  yet  it  is  not 
established,  and  that  in  the  endeavour  towards  its  ac- 
complishment Mr.  Spencer  fails.  It  may  even  be  asserted 
that  there  is  not  anywhere  discernible  the  probable  or 
possible  grounds  of  such  an  universal  connection  of  se- 
quences. 

The  writer  finds  himself  in  accord  with  Mr.  Spencer  in 
maintaining  that  any  merely  materialistic  or  mechanical 
interpretation  of  the  universe  is  beyond  question  insuflGlcient 
to  account  for  what  we  find  in  it.  He  is  not  in  accord 
with  him  in  supposing  that  the  theory  of  the  "double 
aspect "  is  intelligible  and  capable  of  completing  a  logical 
explanation.  He  is  not  in  accord  with  him  in  supposing 
that  mysticism  completes  explanations  partially  eflfected 
by  intelligible  methods.  And  he  is  not  in  accord  with 
him  in  his  estimate  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  concrete  factors  he  actually  employs,  more 
particularly  in  the  deductions  of  biology. 

So  curiously  inconsistent  is  Mr.  Spencer's  position,  as 
at  the  same  time  that  of  the  scientific  man  giving  con- 
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Crete  explanations  of  concrete  sequences,  and  that  of  the 
mystic  basing  his  explanations  on  symbolism,  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  criticism  may  be  taken  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Spencer's  final  conclusion  that : — 

"  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  but  the  x,  y,  and  z  with 
which  we  work  our  equations,  and  formulate  the  various 
relations  among  phenomena  in  such  way  as  to  express 
their  order  in  terms  of  x,  y,  and  z — though  I  have  shown 
that  the  realities  for  which  x,  y,  and  z  stand,  cannot  be 
conceived  by  us  as  existing  thus  or  thus  without  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  alternative  absurdities."  * 

In  the  predicament  thus  described  we  actually  find 
ourselves  whenever  we  pursue  to  their  logical  results 
any  of  Mr.  Spencer's  formulas  of  explanation,  if  we 
attach  to  the  terms  employed  any  definite  meaning ; 
and  in  this  verdict  of  the  author  himself  is  to  be  found 
the  most  potent  vindication  of  the  course  of  the  present 
criticism. 

The  present  work  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  undertaken 
in  the  interests  of  the  purity  of  scientific  thought,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  correct  methods  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, by  showing  the  futility  of  those  methods  which 
anticipate  the  results  of  study,  and  by  exposing  the  conse- 
quent abuses  of  logic  and  of  words,  more  particularly  in  the 
employment  of  the  latter  as  more  than  merely  representative 
of  certain  concrete  facts.  This,  and  any  actual  clearance 
of  imperfect  theory,  constitute  the  only  claim  which  the 
present  book  may  have  upon  the  attention  of  the  student. 
To  the  higher  claim  of  positive  accomplishment  it  does  not 

*  First  Principles,  p.  580. 
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aspire.  The  uses  of  criticism  are  negative  only.  Never- 
theless this  subordinate  task  has  its  own  place  in  the 
elucidation  of  truth. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Spencer  should  reply 
to  these  criticisms.  The  public  will  fully  appreciate  his 
objections  to  the  controversies  attendant  upon  replies  and 
rejoinders,  as  well  from  their  unsatisfactory  results  as 
from  the  interruption  of  work  which  they  entaiL  The 
public  will  fully  understand  that  silence  does  not  imply 
the  lack  of  any  answer  to  our  positions,  but  that  Mr. 
Spencer  is  occupied  with  work  having  greater  claims  upon 
his  attention. 
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CHAPTER  L 

§  I.  The  Unification  of  Knowledge  as  tlie  Main  Object  of 

Mr,  Sjpencet^s  WorJcs, 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  a  number  of  volumes  with 
tl^e  evident  intention  of  producing  a  considerable  effect  upon 
th^  course  of  human  thought.  These  volumes  are  full  of  sug- 
gestive thinking,  and  display  in  many  respects  great  insiglit. 
The  amount  of  care  and  research  involved  in  their  production  is 
manifest,  and  their  influence  on  modern  thought,  though  vague, 
is  undoubted. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  portion 
of  the  public  which  has  endeavoured  to  judge  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
undertaking  without  theological  prejudice,  and  has  in  part 
acknowledged  his  theories,  has  ever  set  itself  thoroughly  to 
understand  him,  to  judge  of  the  consistency  and  coherency  of 
his  works  as  a  whole,  to  estimate  properly  his  main  endeavour, 
and  to  range  in  their  due  places  his  subordinate  tasks.  That 
such  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for  the  bias  of 
modem  thought  is  all  in  Mr.  Spencer's  favour,  and  men  naturally 
prefer  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them,  being  pleased 
when  they  find  their  own  half-formed  theories  receive  apparently 
a  full  and  cogent  expression.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  present 
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writer's  feeling ;  but  having  set  himself  to  explain  Mr.  Spencer's 
works  to  a  Philosophical  Society,  he  found  himself  in  the  diffi- 
culties already  set  forth  in  a  previous  work  and  about  to  be 
stated  in  this. 

Now,  it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
series  of  books  is  essentially  one  work.  The  volumes  on  "  Bio- 
logy," "  Psychology,"  "  Sociology,"  "  Ethics,"  &c.,  are  not  inde- 
pendent treatises  upon  these  different  sciences,  but  unite  in  a 
series  as  links  in  a  continuous  chain,  forming  one  whole  System 
of  Philosophy.  The  question  therefore  arises,  what  is  the 
main  idea  of  Mr.  Spencer's  series  of  works  ?  what  is  his  principal 
purpose  ?  what  is  the  one  great  object  he  has  in  view,  to  which 
all  these  separate  volumes  are  subservient  ? 

That  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  set  purpose  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  works  appears,  we  think,  open  to  no  dispute.  What- 
ever assertion  we  may  make  respecting  other  views  of  our  author 
which  he  may  consider  misapprehensions,  we  believe  that  he 
will  not  shrink  from  acknowledging  this  intention  as  holding 
the  first  and  foremost  place  in  his  Philosophy.  It  is  the  ruling 
idea  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  the  principal  purpose  he  holds  in 
view  throughout  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines.  Ho  not  only 
sets  it  out  plainly  before  his  readers  in  commencing  his  labours, 
but  he  refers  to  it  throughout  the  whole  series  of  volumes  as 
being  the  end,  indeed,  to  which  they  subserve. 

To  make  this  clear,  let  us  study  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
on  The  Knowable  ("  First  Principles  "),  entitled  **  Philosophy 
Defined,"  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  what  is  Philosophy 
and  what  are  its  aims.  On  p.  131  we  find  it  stated  that  Philo- 
sophy is  "  knowledge  of  the  highest  degree  of  generality ; "  and 
again  we  are  asked — "What  must  be  tlie  specific  shape  here 
given  to  this  conception?  The  range  of  intelligence  wo  find 
to  be  limited  to  the  relative.  Though  persistently  conscious 
of  a  Power  manifested  to  us,  we  have  abandoned  as  futile 
the  attempt  to  learn  anything  respecting  the  nature  of  that 
Power;  and  so  have  shut  out  Philosophy  from  much  of 
the  domain  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  The  domain  left  is 
that  occupied  by  Science.  Science  concerns  itself  with  the 
coexistences  and  sequences  among  phenomena ;  grouping  these 
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at  first  into  generalisations  of  a  simple  or  low  order,  and 
rising  gradually  to  higher  and  more  extended  generalisations." 
Science  includes  the  family  of  the  sciences — Mechanics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Ethics,  &c. 
Philosophy  is  the  knowledge  constituted  by  the  fumon  of  all 
these  contributions  into  a  whole.  Science  consists  of  truths 
more  or  less  separated,  and  does  not  recognise  these  truths  as 
entirely  integrated, — and  whatever  "integrated"  may  mean,  wo 
presume  it  must  imply  unification. 

We  are  next  shown  the  historical  growth  and  organisation 
of  knowledge,  from  crude  experiences  embodied  in  particular 
propositions,  to  general  propositions  embracing  a  large  number 
uf  experiences  of  a  similar  character.  Some  of  the  highest 
triumphs  of  Science  have  been  achieved  when  classes  of  pro- 
positions of  diverse  characters  have  been  unified  in  a  proposition 
which  has  been  able  to  embrace  and  express  them  all  within 
the  meaning  of  its  terms.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  organisation 
of  knowledge  is  a  building-up  process ;  we  go  from  induction  to 
induction,  ever  reaching  propositions  of  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive sweep,  the  busy  thinkers  of  humanity  bringing  the 
results  of  their  labours  to  an  edifice  which  mounts  up  pyramid- 
wise  towards  the  apex  which  shall  crown  the  entire  structure. 

As  each  wider  general  proposition  is  formed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  less-wide  included  propositions  as  well  as  isolated 
particular  propositions,  become,  as  a  mode  of  thought,  corol- 
laries from  that  wider  proposition.  It  is  true  the  wider  pro- 
position itself  has  been  reached  inductively,  and  is  justified 
by  original  observations  and  experience,  and  by  the  successive 
generalisations  which  led  up  to  it ;  but  when  it  is  once  formed, 
these  in  their  turn  become  but  corollaries  of  the  more  general 
proposition.  Such  general  propositions  fonn  the  key  to  know- 
ledge, and  enable  us  to  foretell  from  givon  circumstances  whole 
series  of  events.  We  find  expressed  in  them  the  law  of  the  rela- 
tions of  factors  by  which  we  are  able  to  f'jresce  a  long  course  of 
sequences.  These  are  the  truths  and  gonemlisations  of  Science 
which  constitute  the  triumphs  of  intellectual  achievement. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  wo  arrive  at  a  time  when 
these  larger  truths  shall  themselves  be  comprehended  in  some 
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still  wider  generalisations,  and  may  we  eventually  look  forward 
to  the  unification  of  all  knowledge  in  a  single  proposition  ?  If 
so,  the  process  must  apparently  be  analogous  to  past  methods. 
We  must  build  up  to  it  by  wider  generalisations  of  the  widest 
scientific  truths,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  proposition  from 
which  all  others  are  seen  to  be  corollaries,  and  from  which  all 
future  sequences  can  be  deduced. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  unification  of  knowledge  must  have  a 
double  justification,  and  be  capable  of  a  double  statement  and 
exposition.  It  must  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  an  inductive 
or  building-up  process,  and  as  a  mode  of  thought  it  must  be 
embodied  in  a  proposition  from  which,  as  corollaries,  all  the 
included  truths  or  propositions  are  deducible.  This,  then,  is 
the  goal  of  Philosophy,  and  will  be  found  to  accord  with  Mr. 
Spencer's  teachings.  After  citing  several  instances  in  which 
a  single  scientific  formula  expresses  a  large  number  of  diverse 
individual  facts  (which  passages,  for  the  fuller  understanding 
of  the  argument,  should  be  carefully  read),  he  continues  (p. 

**  And  now  how  is  Philosophy  constituted  ?  It  is  constituted 
by  carrying  a  stage  further  the  process  indicated.  So  long  as 
these  truths  are  known  only  apart  and  regarded  as  independent, 
even  the  most  general  of  them  cannot  without  laxity  of  speech 
be  called  pliilosophical.  But  when,  having  been  severally 
reduced  to  a  simple  mechanical  axiom,  a  principle  of  molecular 
physics,  and  a  law  of  social  action,  they  are  contemplated 
together  as  corollaries  of  some  ultimate  truth,  then  we  rise  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  constitutes  Philosophy  proper. 

"The  truths  of  Philosophy  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  highest  scientific  truths  that  each  of  these  bears  to  lower 
scientific  truths.  ...  It  is  the  final  product  of  that  process 
which  begins  with  a  mere  colligation  of  crude  observations, 
goes  on  establishing  propositions  that  are  broader  and  more 
separated  from  particular  cases,  and  ends  in  universal  proposi- 
tions. Or  to  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and  clearest 
form : — Knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  un-unified  knowledge; 
Science  is  partially-unified  knowledge ;  Philosophy  is  completely- 
unified  knowledge." 
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Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  a  passage  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
if  we  frame  an  iiniversal  proposition,  either  rigidly  by  an  induc- 
tive process  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of  actual  knowledge, 
or  by  consciously  overstepping  these  bounds  and  forming  a 
hypothesis  concerning  the  universal  proposition,  then  we  have 
two  forms  of  Philosophy — in  the  one  case  the  universal  proposi- 
tion is  the  product  of  the  induction,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is 
the  means  or  instrument  of  exploration — in  the  latter  event  it 
must  be  justified  by  its  agreement  with  experiences  and  the 
amount  of  interpretation  it  accomplishes  in  expressing  the  rela- 
tions of  sequences.  Mr.  Spencer  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
strictly  inductive  method,  by  never  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience,  is  insufficient  as  a  means  of  explanation,  and  we 
must  have  recourse  to  hypothesis,  so  that,  setting  out  with  some 
hypothetical  universal  truth,  we  judge  of  its  merits  by  the  results 
— the  test  being  that  its  corollaries  shall  be  found  coincident 
with  the  sequences  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Spencer,  it  may  be  remarked,  does  not  say  this  explicitly, 
but  it  seems  to  be  what  he  attempts  to  say,  and  it  is  certainly 
what  he  ought  to  say  to  make  it  conformable  to  his  previous 
reasoning.  This  is  what  he  does  say  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  §  38  :— 

"  Two  forms  of  Philosophy,  as  thus  understood,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished and  dealt  with  separately.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
things  contemplated  may  be  the  universal  truths :  all  particular 
truths  referred  to  being  used  simply  for  proof  or  elucidation  of 
these  universal  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  setting  out  with  the 
universal  truths  as  granted,  the  things  contemplated  may  be  the 
particular  truths  as  interpreted  by  them."  {Qiceri/,  deduced 
from  them  f)  "In  both  cases  we  deal  with  the  universal  truths ; 
but  in  the  one  case  they  are  passive  and  in  the  other  case  active 
— in  the  one  case  they  form  the  products  of  exploration^  and  in 
the  other  case  the  iiidrumeiita  of  exploration.^^ 

However,  our  only  object  at  present  is  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  main  purpose  is  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge. We  see  that  he  sets  it  down  as  the  goal  of  Philosophy, 
and  we  can  only  suppose,  after  this  precise  initial  statement,  that 
not  only  the  "  First  Principles "  but  all  his  other  works  are 
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written  with  this  end  in  view.  We  therefore  propose  entering 
upon  a  broad  examination  of  these  works,  with  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  far  they  contribute  to  that  end.  But  first  we 
will  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  unification 
itself. 

§  2.  The  Form  of  the  Unification  of  Knowledge, 

What,  then,  must  be  the  form  of  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge? We  hold  that  all  knowledge  is  expressed  in  proposi- 
tions. All  knowledge  is  of  the  relations  of  things  or  the  rela- 
tions of  sequences,  and  all  coherent  knowledge  is  expressed  in 
propositions  of  one  sort  or  another.  Firstly  we  have  singular 
propositions,  next  wider  propositions,  again  propositions  of  a 
still  more  general  character,  and  finally  perhaps  universal  pro- 
positions. But  nothing  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge 
that  cannot  be  set  down  in  a  proposition.  Still  more :  nothing  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  do  not 
convey  a  distinct  impression  to  the  mind,  the  separate  parts  of 
which  have  not  distinct  meanings  and  definite  intelligibility.  This 
is  indeed  our  experience  in  the  actual  progress  of  Science.  Scien- 
tific progress  has  been  made  by  the  formulation  of  science,  that 
is,  by  the  framing  of  specifically  knowable  propositions,  and  it 
is  only  when  generalisations  of  thought  have  taken  this  definite 
form  that  they  have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  organisation 
of  knowledge,  and  formed  firm  points  for  fresh  departures.  If, 
then,  the  formation  of  Philosophy  must  be  by  a  method  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Science,  the  outcome  must  have  equally  the 
proper  form  of  knowledge,  and  appear  with  clear  intelligibility 
in  a  proposition  framed  of  definite  terms.  To  say  that  it 
should  not  so  do  is  to  say  that  we  seek  for  the  unification  of 
knowledge  in  non-knowledge  and  in  other  ways  than  the  ways 
of  Science. 

"  The  answer  to  every  question  which  it  is  possible  to  frame," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "is  contained  in  a  Proposition,  or  Assertion. 
Whatever  can  be  an  object  of  belief,  or  even  of  disbelief,  must, 
when  put  into  words,  assume  the  form  of  a  proposition.  All 
truth  and  all  error  lie  in  propositions.     What,  by  a  convenient 
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misapplication  of  an  abstract  term,  wo  call  a  Truth,  is  simply  a 
True  Proposition ;  and  errors  are  false  propositions."  * 

A  proposition  consists  of  three  jmrts — a  subject,  a  predicate, 
and  a  copula.  What,  then,  should  be  the  terms  of  an  unifica- 
tory proposition  ?  It  must  be  all-embracing ;  it  must  comprise 
the  cosmos.  In  order  to  do  this  our  subject  must  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  All  existences,  all  sequences,  or  all  existences  and  their 
interrelations,  or  the  interrelations  of  all  existences ;  the  ccqmla 
will  be  the  word  "  are ; "  and  the  predicate  will  be  the  imiversal 
truth  which  is  to  unify  knowledge. 

What  then  is  the  right  method  of  procedure  for  framing  this 
universal  proposition  ?  Can  we  reach  it  as  the  natural  outcome, 
by  induction,  of  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  1  or  does  that 
state  justify  us  in  framing  some  hypothetical  proposition  which 
we  can  afterwards  verify  by  the  identification  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  course  of  nature,  and  thus  cause  it  in  its  turn  to  assi^it 
the  inductive  process,  by  enabling  us  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the 
connections  of  the  sciences  ?  or  must  we  start  boldly  with  some 
purely  original  hypothesis  and  try  it  on  its  own  merits  ?  Evi- 
dently the  former  course  is  that  justified  by  experience.  We 
must  consider  how  Science  leads — see  if  we  can  frame  a  propo- 
sition in  harmony  with  it,  and  then  test  it  as  described.  This 
is  indeed  the  manner  of  Mr.  Spencer,  save  that  he  refrains  from 
the  rigid  test  of  one  definite  proposition. 

Nevertheless  wo  are  under  the  necessity  of  framing  one,  and 
one  only,  and  the  first  question  that  arises  is  whether  we  must 
include  in  our  subject  "  all  existences  "  or  only  their  interrela- 
tions ?  But  since  existences  for  the  most  part  are  compound 
and  had  preceding  histories,  they  must,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer 
("First  Principles,"  p.  541),  be  included  in  our  proposition. 
He  says : — 

"  It  was  shown  that  a  Philosophy  stands  self- convicted  of 
inadequacy,  if  it  does  not  formulate  the  whole  series  of  changes 
passed  through  by  every  existence  in  its  passage  from  the 
imperceptible  to  the  perceptible,  and  again  from  the  perceptible 
to  the  imperceptible.     If  it  begins  its  explanations  with  exist- 

*  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  2i. 
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ences  that  already  have  concrete"  {Query, perceptible ?)  "forms, 
or  leaves  ofif  -while  they  still  retain  concrete  forms ;  then  mani- 
festly, they  had  preceding  histories,  or  will  have  succeeding  his- 
tories, or  both,  of  which  no  account  is  given.  And  as  such 
preceding  and  succeeding  histories  are  subjects  of  possible  know- 
ledge, a  Philosophy  which  says  nothing  about  them  falls  short 
of  the  required  unification.  Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that 
the  formula  sought,  equally  applicable  to  existences  taken  singly 
and  in  their  totality,  must  be  applicable  to  the  whole  history 
of  each  and  to  the  whole  history  of  all." 

This  passage  must  be  accepted  with  some  modifications. 
Evidently  the  perceptible  and  the  concrete  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical. Evidently  also  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  imper- 
ceptible into  the  concrete  or  perceptible  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
knowledge  and  therefore  of  Philosophy,  although  Mr.  Spencer 
says  here  that  it  is  the  subject  of  possible  knowledge.  Also 
the  element  of  perceptibility,  though  a  condition  of  an  existence 
being  within  knowledge,  is  not  a  condition  of  the  independent 
existence  and  order  of  nature.  Several  of  these  matters  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  discussed.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  passage  quoted  that  we  shall  have  to  include  in 
our  subject 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations ; " 
the  copula  of  course  will  be  the  word  "  are,"  and  the  predicate 
will  be  the  ultimate  truth. 

And  since  this  ultimate  truth,  whether  it  be  a  rigid  induction 
or  of  a  hypothetical  nature,  must  be  subjected  in  the  end  to  the 
deductive  test,  the  predicate  must  commence  with  the  words 
"  corollaries  of,"  which  for  convenience  we  shall  hereafter  incor- 
porate with  the  copula,  leaving  the  final  or  ultimate  truth  to  be 
expressed  in  the  predicate  as  the  problem  for  investigation. 

§  3.  Mr,  Spencer's  Unificatory  Predicates, 

In  seeking  the  requisite  proposition,  we  shall  pursue  a  rather 
mixed  method  ;  for  while  our  main  object  will  be  the  ascertain- 
ment of  Mr.  Spencer's  opinions,  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient 
to  consider  all  the  varieties  of  predicates  which  could  be  em- 
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ployed  to  make'oar  proposition  oomplete^  As  to  Mr.  Spencer,  be 
seems  to  forget  that  unificatory  implies  oneness.  He  has  quite 
a  nnmber  of  universal  traths,  and  no  doubt  there  are  a  number 
of  nnirersal  tmths ;  but  "when,  as  in  §  3S,  he  speaks  of  inter- 
preting things  by  means  of  universal  truths  in  the  plural, 
where  is  the  unification!  Surelv  there  must  be  one  uliimate 
truth  from  which  even  the  universal  truths  aw  derivable.  And 
from  this  initial  confusion  we  never  get  clear.  Througliout  Mr. 
Spencer's  works  we  are  continually  finding  that  something  or 
other  is  a  corollary  from  some  of  the  ultimate  truths ;  but  this 
does  not  constitute  an  unification  of  knowledge — it  is  only  a 
partial  unification,  which  falls  short  of  the  goal  of  Philosopliy. 
These  universal  truths  have  to  be  unified. 

Further,  we  find  tliat  Mr.  Spencer  nowhere  sets  down  his 
proposed  unifications  in  the  distinct  form  of  a  proj»o?ition. 
Whatever  ideas  he  may  have,  or  whatever  opinions  he  may  wish 
to  convey,  as  to  what  precisely  does  constitute  the  unification 
of  knowledge,  he  does  not  put  them  down  anywhere  in  the 
form  of  a  distinct  proposition,  but  leaves  us  to  gather  his 
opinions  in  an  indistinct  manner  from  incoherent  statements 
scattered  here  and  there  tliroughout  his  works.  And  if  we 
set  ourselves  the  task  of  gathering  these  opinions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  our  unificatory  proposition  by  furnishing  it 
with  a  predicate,  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  quite  a 
variety  of  different  methods  of  the  unification  of  knowledge  are 
taught  by  ^Ir.  Spencer !  In  studying  these  in  detail,  we  see 
that  they  arrange  themselves  into  six  classes,  which  we  may 
call  the  Mystical,  the  Psychological,  the  Physical,  the  Meta- 
physical, the  Supraphysical,  and  the  SymbolicaL  And  if  wo 
make  good  our  criticism,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Spencer  s  unifi- 
cation of  knowledge  ? 

§  4.  The  Mystical  Methods  of  the  Unification  of  Knowledge, 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  treatment  of  a  complicated 
study  is  the  collection  of  all  the  material  that  properly  appertains 
to  it,  and  the  demarcation  of  all  that  is  extrinsic.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  great  satisfaction  that   the  student  observes  Mr. 
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Spencer  adopt  this  precautionary  method  in  distinguishing 
between  the  proper  objects  of  study  and  those  speculative  and 
shadowy  subjects  upon  which  so  much  human  energy  has  been 
absolutely  wasted.  Mr.  Spencer  very  properly  holds  these  in- 
quiries in  contempt,  like  others  before  him,  and  teaches  that 
modesty  of  thought  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  man 
of  science,  retaining  his  attention  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Knowable,  and  so  restraining  his  thought  that  his  energy  is  ex- 
pended in  useful  organisation  within  the  actual  limits  of  know- 
ledge, instead  of  wasting  its  force  in  useless  flights  into  the 
regions  of  the  Unknowable.  This  satisfaction,  however,  is  but 
of  short  duration;  for  the  student  finds,  after  making  this 
mental  effort  to  clear  the  ground  of  extraneous  speculative 
growth,  and  after  preparing  himself  for  the  masterly  task  of  the 
co-ordination  of  all  that  is  knowable  under  the  guidance  of  his 
new  teacher — a  task  he  contemplates  with  great  zest  and  satis- 
faction— that  all  the  work  is  spoiled  by  the  re-introduction  of 
that  Unknowable  which  had  just  been  repudiated.  For  in  the 
book  on  the  Knowable  the  Unknowable  is  always  presenting 
itselt  It  meets  one  at  every  turn,  and  each  important  term 
is  a  back-door  into  the  Unknowable.  Elaborate  results  of 
careful  structure  are  vitiated  by  continual  references  to  the  un- 
knowability  of  the  factors  employed. 

This  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition  of 
his  philosophy,  and  calls  for  serious  attention,  since  he  is  ap- 
parently conscious  of  the  fact  himself,  and  is  prepared  to  justify 
it.  We  ourselves,  in  our  study,  fully  understood  that  when  we 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  book  on  the  Unknowable  we  had 
done  with  it  for  ever ;  and  that  is  why,  in  all  our  subsequent 
studies  of  the  book  on  the  Knowable,  we  so  persistently  ignored 
it,  and  held  that  we  had  to  deal  with  terms  and  propositions  of 
a  knowable  character,  and  having  definite  values  only. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose,  although  wo 
are  engaged  in  pointing  out  this  great  fundamental  defect 
of  exposition,  that  we  should  enter  fully  into  the  study  of 
the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowa})le,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  distinction,  so  as  to 
lead  up   to   and    make   clear   our   point   of   criticism.      The 
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general  subject  of  the  limits  and  conditions  of  human  know- 
ledge receives  attention  in  some  of  the  following  sections 
of  this  chapter,  and  also  in  sect,  i  of  chap.  iL  For  our  im- 
mediate design,  let  us  consider  our  knowledge  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  What  do  we  know  of  these  two  substances  ?  Wo 
turn  to  a  book  on  chemistry,  and  find  all  their  several  pro- 
perties or  attributes  fully  set  out  We  find  that  oxygen  has 
certain  definite  properties,  without  which  it  would  cease  to 
be  oxygen  as  wo  know  it;  and  when  we  speak  of  oxygen, 
it  is  this  indissoluble  set  of  attributes  that  we  refer  to.  Wo 
mean  no  less  than  this.  Do  we  mean  anything  more?  Cer- 
tainly not  •  All  we  mean  by  oxygen  is  a  bundle  of  attributes 
or  properties.  Curiosity  asks,  "  What  ties  this  bundle  together  ? 
What  is  the  nexus  ? "  (for  these  questions  always  sound  more 
impressive  in  Latin).  "  What  is  the  substratum  upon  which 
all  these  properties  are  built?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
substance  or  matter  in  which  all  these  attributes  inhere?" 
Well,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  asked  at  alL  The  question  derives  its  point 
from  the  further  question,  "In  what  respect  does  this  iiexu^ 
or  substratum  differ  from  that  of  hydrogen,  so  that  the  latter 
ties  together  another  and  dififerent  set  of  attributes?"  No 
doubt,  if  we  could  understand  this  and  the  further  distinc- 
tions between  all  the  other  elements,  it  would  enormously 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science;  but  this  is  held  to  be  un- 
knowable, and  certainly  is  unknown.  Actual  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  ascertained  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
the  rest,  and  it  does  not  pertain  to  the  realms  of  science  to  say 
anything  at  all  about  the  nexuses  and  the  substrata.  Our 
knowledge  is  precise,  clear,  definite,  and  without  any  confu- 
sion ;  we  know  in  chemistry  what  we  are  talking  about  Chemi- 
cal science,  indeed,  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  laws  of  atomic 
combination  are  set  forth.  Under  Mendejeleef  s  law,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  element  was  predicted;  and,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  planet  Neptune,  it  was  looked  for  and  found 
— taking  its  place  in  an  orderly  series. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  since  we  cannot  understand  the 
nexus  or  substratum  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  they  are  there- 
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fore  to  be  regarded  as  differentiated  manifestations  of  an  Un- 
knowable Power,  we  would  ask,  Does  this  add  to  our  know- 
ledge of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  taken  singly?  We  would  also 
ask.  Does  it  add  to  our  knowledge  of  them  taken  together,  or 
taken  in  their  interrelations  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  adds 
any  information  or  increases  our  knowledge  of  them  one  iota. 
If  any  one  chooses  to  assert  this  theory,  we  may  be  willing  to 
admit  the  truth  of  it — we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  deny  it 
— but  when  we  come  to  look  at  our  question  in  the  dry  light  of 
reason,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  Unknowable  Power 
which  manifests  itself  thus  and  thus  does  actually  manifest 
itself  thus  and  thus,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  is  actually 
known  to  us  as  thus  conditioned.  This  is  the  material  with 
which  Science  deals,  and  to  which  Philosophy,  taken  as  the 
xmification  of  the  sciences,  must  be  rigidly  confined.  The 
unification  must  be  accomplished  mthin  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge :  if  the  unknowable  is  mixed  up  in  it  over  and  beyond 
the  known  conditions — as  a  factor,  but  a  factor  of  unknown 
value — then  the  whole  organisation  or  co-ordination  of  the 
sciences  is  vitiated  and  comes  to  nought.  Hence  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  nexus  or  substratum 
of  matter  is  quite  as  much  beyond  the  purview  of  philosophy  as 
it  is  of  science,  and  does  not  affect  the  consideration  of  our 
studies  in  the  least. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  may  here  be  cited  as  giving  the  weight  of 
his  reasoning  to  the  same  effect.  He  acknowledges  the  unknown 
cause,  but  disclaims  it  as  holding  a  place  in  the  truths  of  science 
or  philosophy.  In  his  "  Logic,"  chap.  iL,  §  7,  there  is  a  very 
excellent  discussion  of  the  metaphysical  questions  concerning 
the  nature  of  "body."  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  present 
object  to  discuss  these  questions  here.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
note  that  Mr.  Mill  admits  the  unknowability  of  the  substratum 
of  matter,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  differentiation  of  the  attributes 
of  matter,  and  also  the  unknowability  of  the  substance  of  mind. 

"  Body  having  now  been  defined  the  external  cause,  and 
(according  to  the  more  reasonable  opinion)  the  hidden  external 
cause,  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations ;  it  remains  to  frame  a 
definition  of  Mind.     Nor,  after  the  preceding  observations,  will 
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this  be  difficult.  Yov  as  our  conception  of  a  body  is  that  of  an 
unknown  exciting  cause  of  sensations,  so  our  conception  of  a 
mind  is  that  of  an  unknown  recipient,  or  percipient,  of  them ; 
and  not  of  them  alone,  but  of  all  our  other  feelings.  As  body 
is  the  mysterious  something  which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so 
mind  is  the  mysterious  something,  which  feels,  and  thinks" 
(p.  81). 

"  Thus,  then,  as  body  is  the  insentient  cause  to  which  we  are 
naturally  prompted  to  refer  a  certain  portion  of  our  feelings,  so 
mind  may  be  described  as  the  sentient  subject  (in  the  German 
sense  of  the  term)  of  all  feelings ;  that  which  has  or  feels  them. 
But  of  the  nature  of  either  body  or  mind,  further  than  the 
feelings  which  the  former  excites  and  which  the  latter  expe- 
riences, we  do  not,  according  to  the  best  existing  doctrine,  know 
anything ;  and  if  anything,  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  is  acquired  '*  (p.  82). 

This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Unknowable  Power  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  which  manifests  itself  to  us  and  in  us  in  various 
\*'ay8.  We  ask  again.  What  is  the  value  of  such  a  power  in  a 
system  of  knowledge  1  How  does  it  aflfect  the  organisation  of 
knowledge  ?  If  it  is  placed  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  knowable, 
how  can  it  have  any  place  in  the  endeavour  to  systematise 
knowledge?  If  it  has  not,  then  let  it  for  ever  be  banished 
from  our  minds  in  the  attempt :  if  it  has,  and  yet  we  are  unable 
to  fix  it  in  our  minds  in  its  mode  of  operation,  then  we  have 
mere  mysticism,  and  not  science  at  alL 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  say,  when  discussing  the  import  of  pro- 
positions, p.  134,  that  although  they  deal  with  phenomena 
and  their  relations,  yet  indirectly  they  deal  with  the  sub- 
strata which  are  the  hidden  causes  of  phenomena.  Never- 
theless all  they  assert  of  these  is  their  mere  existence,  and  all 
their  value,  influence,  and  efficacy  are  summed  up  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  in  which  they  manifest  themselves. 
In  actual  practice  the  so-called  substances  may  be  completely 
ignored :  their  only  place  is  that  of  verbalisms  in  a  logical  clas- 
sification. 

"  In  the  first  place,  sequences  and  co-existences  are  not  only 
asserted  respecting   Phenomena :  we  make   propositions   also 
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respecting  those  hidden  causes  of  phenomena  which  are  named 
substances  and  attributes.  A  substance,  however,  being  to  us 
nothing  but  either  that  which  causes,  or  that  which  is  conscious 
of,  phenomena ;  and  the  same  being  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of 
attributes ;  no  asseiiioii  can  he  Tnade,  at  least  with  a  meaning, 
concerning  these  unknown  and  unknowable  entitie^^  (beyond  their 
mere  existence,)  except  in  virtue  of  the  Phenomena  by  which 
alone  they  manifest  themselves  to  our  faculties." 

Thus  we  see  that  Mr.  Mill  agrees  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  Unknowable,  but  consistently  rejects  it 
from  the  list  of  things  respecting  which  any  proposition  can  be 
made. 

To  make  our  case  more  clear,  let  us  take  Mr.  Spencer's  own 
illustrations  of  the  office  of  Philosophy  at  p.  132  of  "First 
Principles." 

"  If  we  ascribe  the  flow  of  a  river  to  the  same  force  which 
causes  the  fall  of  a  stone,  we  make  a  statement,  true  as  far  as 
it  goes,  that  belongs  to  a  certain  division  of  Science.  If,  in 
further  explanation  of  a  movement  produced  by  gravitation  in 
a  direction  almost  horizontal,  we  cite  the  law  that  fluids  subject 
to  mechanical  forces  exert  re-active  forces  which  are  equal  in 
all  directions,  we  formiihite  a  wider  fact,  containing  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  many  other  phenomena;  as  those  presented 
by  the  fountain,  the  hydraulic  press,  the  steam-engine,  the  air- 
pump.  And  when  this  proposition,  extending  only  to  the 
dynamics  of  fluids,  is  merged  in  a  proposition  of  general  dyna- 
mics, comprehending  the  laws  of  movement  of  solids  as  well  as 
of  fluids,  there  is  reached  a  yet  higher  truth ;  but  still  a  truth 
that  comes  wholly  within  the  realm  of  Science." 

This  is  followed  by  a  second  series  of  illustrations,  ending  in 
the  kw  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  heat  and  the 
amount  of  molecular  change,  and  by  a  third  series,  drawn  from 
the  phenomena  of  sociology,  and  ending  in  tlie  law  that  each 
man  seeks  satisfaction  for  his  desires  in  ways  costing  the  smallest 
efiforts. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  several  individual  instances 
upon  which  these  generalisations  are  founded,  as  well  as  all  tho 
subsidiary  generalisations   leading  up  to  tho  wider  ones,  aro 
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matters  of  clear  knowledge.  If  we  add  that  they  are  all  diffe- 
rentiated manifestations  of  an  Unknowable  Power,  we  know  no 
more  about  them  than  we  did  before,  and  we  do  not  more  clearly 
understand  the  nature  of  their  interrelations  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Spencer  says  of  them  that  "  so  long  as  these  truths  are 
known  only  apart  and  regarded  as  independent,  even  the  most 
general  of  them  cannot,  without  laxity  of  speech,  be  called 
philosophicaL  But  when,  having  been  severally  reduced  to  a 
simple  mechanical  axiom,  a  principle  of  molecular  physics,  and 
a  law  of  social  action,  they  are  contemplated  together  as  corol- 
laries of  some  ultimate  truth,  then  we  rise  to  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  constitutes  Philosophy  proper.  The  tniths  of  Philo- 
sophy thus  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  highest  scientific  truths, 
that  each  of  these  bears  to  lower  scientific  tniths,  &c." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  even  when  we  reach  Philosophy  it  is  still 
within  the  limits  of  the  knowable — it  is  merely  Science  extended. 
Extended  it  may  and  indeed  must  be  to  its  furthest  limit — 
pushed  out  to  its  most  extreme  boundary — but  it  is  still  Science. 
It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  called  anything  else  but 
Unitative  Science,  for  when  we  get  to  speaking  of  Philosophy 
the  mind  begins  to  soar.  Philosophy  is  the  intoxication  of 
Science  rather  than  Science  itself ;  it  sees  visions,  dreams  dreams, 
grows  poetic,  prophetic,  religious,  and,  by  exciting  the  moral  and 
spiritual  emotions  of  our  nature,  causes  us  to  lose  the  calm,  clear, 
and  cold  apprehension  of  knowable  things  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  Scienca  In  this  respect  we  do  not  say  that  Philosophy 
is  wrong,  nor  that  its  broadest  views  should  not  so  affect  us. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject,  indeed,  we  hope  to  take  up  in 
a  future  work ;  but  in  the  meantime,  having  firmly  settled  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  unifying  knowledge  under  Mr.  Spencer*s 
guidance,  we  never  intend  to  allow  ourselves,  while  engaged  in 
this  special  undertaking,  to  get  off  our  feet  or  stray  away  from 
the  knowable.  So  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  says  he  looks  for  the 
unification  of  knowledge  in  the  derivation  of  the  three  scientific 
truths  already  specified,  as  corollaries  from  some  ultimate  truth, 
we  can  only  understand  him  to  mean  that  this  ultimate  truth  is 
arrived  at  first  inductively,  that  it  is  intelligible  (that  is  to  say, 
knowable),  and  then  that  it  can  be  used  deductively.     If  we  go 
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on  to  say  that  this  ultimate  truth  is  a  manifestation  of  the  un- 
knowable, we  do  not  add  to  our  knowledge  by  saying  so.  The 
ultimate  truth  must  express  what  we  know  in  the  first  instance, 
and  if  any  one  likes  to  say  that  it  also  expresses  what  we  do 
not  know,  in  that  it,  like  all  other  truths,  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  unknowable,  he  does  no  harm  and  he  does  no  good, 
regarding  the  matter  in  its  purely  scientific  aspect.  Its  value 
depends  upon  its  validity  as  an  ultimate  induction,  and  upon  its 
capacity  for  deductive  interpretation. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  unification  of  knowledge  must 
be  effected  within  the  limits  of  the  knowable,  and  we  expect 
this  from  Mr.  Spencer  when  he  so  deliberately  sets  apart  the 
unknowable  and  the  knowable  for  separate  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  on  the  Knowable  is  pervaded  by 
references  to  the  Unknowable  Power.  Now  either  the  Unknow- 
able Power  puts  itself  wholly  into  the  bondage  of  conditions  or 
manifestations,  or  it  does  not,  and  the  quantity  remaining  so 
unconditioned  is  constant  or  variabla  If  the  Unknowable 
Power  wholly  manifests  or  conditions  itself,  then  the  Unknow- 
able Power  is  wholly  known  in  its  manifestations,  and  these 
known,  it  may  be  ignored.  But  this  will  be  the  case  also  if  tliat 
which  remains  unconditioned  and  unmanifested  never  interferes 
with  that  which  is  conditioned  and  manifested.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  so  interfere,  then  it  becomes  matter  of  know- 
ledge, in  so  far  as  thus  manifested;  but  the  unification  of 
knowledge  in  this  case  is  not  possible,  for  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge are  of  a  variable  character.  So  that  in  the  one  c^se  all 
references  to  the  Unknowable  Power  are  confusing  and  illegiti- 
mate, and  in  the  other  case  the  task  of  unification  is  utterly 
hopeless.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  if  it  does  interfere  in  ways 
that  are  unknowable  by  us. 

This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  actual  treatment  of  his  subject.  He 
defines  matter  (chap,  iv.),  he  explains  motion  (chap,  v.),  he  says 
what  he  means  by  the  term  "  force"  (chap,  vi),  in  their  scientific 
meanings,  and  he  also  treats  of  all  of  them  in  chap,  iii  Yet 
the  two  former,  viz.,  Matter  and  Motion,  are  but  modes  of  the 
latter — Force,  and  by  the  latter  we  mean  the  "  persistence 
of  some  power  which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  concep- 
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tion.  The  manifestations,  as  occurring  either  in  onrselves  or 
outside  of  ns,  do  not  persist ;  but  that  which  persists  is  the 
unknown  cause  of  these  manifestations.  In  other  words,  assert- 
ing the  persistence  of  force  is  but  another  mmie  of  asserting  an 
unconditioned  reality,  without  beginning  or  end."  And  as  at  the 
commencement,  so  at  the  end  of  his  work,  ]Mr.  Spencer  holds 
the  same  opinions.  On  pp.  55  7.  558,  he  reiterates  the  doctrine  of 
an  Unknowable  Power  which  works  in  us  certain  effects. 

"These  effects  have  certain  likenesses  of  kind,  the  most 
general  of  which  we  class  together  under  the  names  of  flatter. 
Motion,  and  Force;  and  between  these  effects  there  are  likenesses 
of  connection,  tlie  most  constant  of  which  we  class  as  laws  of 
the  highest  certainty." 

But  we  submit  that  those  laws  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  Science  are  just  as  valuable  to  us,  and  are  not  in  the  least 
augmented  or  diminished  in  value  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  Unknowable  Power  behind  them,  of  wliich  they  are  but 
manifestations.  And  the  writer  who  introduces  an  Unknow- 
able Power  in  the  unification  of  the  Knowable  is  responsible 
for  misleading  students  not  sufficiently  wary  to  understand 
that  this  Unknowable  Power, — whatever  may  be  its  value  in 
moral  and  emotional  aspects, — is  of  no  effect  whatever  in  this 
particular  purpose. 

If  we  say,  then,  that  a  stone  thrown  from  an  eminence  will 

fall  to  the  ground,  and  we  can  formidate  the  law  by  which 

its  motion  is  effected,  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  time  it 

will  take  to  reach  the  ground,  we  are  not  much  wiser  if  some 

philosopher  tells  us  that  the  fall  is  effected  by  some  Inscrutable 

Power.     We  find  no  reference  to  an  Inscrutable  Power  in  any 

treatise  on  mechanics  or  chemistry.     We  make  no  allowance  for 

it  in  the  actual  construction  of  machinery,  guns,  ships,  buildings, 

&c.,  nor  in  any  of  the  processes  of  manufactures.     These  only 

recognise  scrutable  or  knowable  powers.     And  as  in  the  smaller 

80  in  the  greater  matters  of  Science ;  it  is  just  as  evident  that 

an  inscrutable  power  which  manifests  itself  thus  or  thus  is 

known  by,  and  limited  by,  its  known  manifestations,  and  the 

unification  of  knowledge  is  to  be  effected  within  the  limits  of 

actual  knowledge  only. 

B 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  the  language  of  Science,  in  the  imper- 
fection of  our  knowledge,  consists  of  words  acknowledging 
powers;  and  the  laws  of  their  action  being  only  partially  known, 
the  greater  stress  of  meaning  belongs  more  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter.  But  this  is  an  evidence  of  our  ignorance  rather  than 
of  our  knowledge.  As  knowledge  increases  the  defect  will  pass 
away.  Thus  we  now  speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  care 
nothing  about  the  powers  or  attractions  of  which  it  is  the  law. 
We  speak  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  laws  of  chemistry  simply 
as  the  formulsB  of  the  action  of  unknown  powers,  but  care 
nothing  about  those  powers  when  we  are  able  to  formulate  their 
laws.  Thus  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  the  remaining  terms 
expressive  of  powers  will  give  place  to  propositions  expressive 
of  laws  of  action.  In  the  same  wav  some  of  the  scientific  or 
pseudo-scientific  words  which  Mr.  Spencer  uses — viz.,  equilibra- 
tion, polarity,  &c. — now  express  meanings  in  which  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  unknown  powers  is  expressed ;  but  when  we  are 
able  to  formulate  their  laws,  the  laws  will  be  everything  and 
the  powers  nothing.  So  to  speak,  as  the  knowable  advances  the 
unknowable  recedes,  or  becomes  of  less  account. 

In  any  case,  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable  can  never 
explain  or  unify  the  known.  To  attempt  to  do  so  is  mysticism ; 
and  one  of  the  many  phases  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  is  mysticism 
of  the  character  just  explained.  The  unification  of  knowledge 
effected  is  an  unification  within  the  lines  of  Science  as  far  as 
we  can  go,  and  then  the  final  unification  is  an  act  of  mental 
despair  in  the  unification  by  means  of  an  Unknowable  Power. 
Before  it,  all  is  one ;  in  it,  one  is  all.  Out  of  it,  all  proceeds ; 
into  it,  all  go.  It  is  the  unity  of  processes  ;  all  things  and  their 
interrelations  are  but  manifestations  of  it.  The  question  is,  Does 
anybody  understand  this  1  and  if  so,  to  what  object  and  in  what 
manner  is  the  valuable  information  to  be  applied  ?  The  test  is 
in  the  application.  Mr.  Spencer  has  omitted  inorganic  evolution. 
He  has  subjected  himself  to  criticism  in  biological  evolution,  and 
it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  criticise  it,  that  the  interpreta- 
tions, whatever  value  they  may  have,  are  not  derived  from  the 
Unknowable  Power,  but  from  certain  known  manifestations  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  study  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works,  we  meet 
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"with  a  certain  number  of  words  and  phrases  which  are  capable 
of  being  understood  in  a  variety  of  dififerent  meanings ;  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  present  criticism  that  under  the  various 
sections  thereof  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  same  words.  The 
reason  is  that  they  bear  different  senses  under  each  head.  Thus 
the  word  Force  may  be  used  in  a  mystical  sense,  in  an  abstract, 
l)hysical,  or  symbolic  sense ;  and  our  examination  will  be  rather 
one  of  different  systems  founded  upon  these  different  senses 
of  the  same  terms  than  one  dealing  with  differently  expressed 
systems  of  Philosophy. 

The  sense  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  that  which  takes  them 
all  to  be  but  expressions  for  manifestations  of  an  Unknowable 
Power,  and  invests  them  with  a  mysticism  derived  therefrom, 
seeming  to  confer  upon  them  a  greater  aptitude  for  explanation 
and  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  than  they  would  possess 
if  the  idea  of  an  Inscrutable  Power  behind  them  were  not  pre- 
sent to  the  mind.  This  is  mysticism,  and  it  means  that  what 
we  do  not  know  is  the  explanation  of  what  we  do  know.  We 
liave  found  in  various  instances  that  the  value  of  terms,  pro- 
jKJsitions,  and  scientific  laws  is  derived  from  what  is  knowable 
in  them,  and  that  their  value  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
addition  of  an  Inscrutable  Power.  Mysticism  is  an  attempt  to 
read  into  these  terms,  propositions,  and  laws  a  value  derived 
from  this  attribution  to  them  of  an  Unknowable  Power  as  their 
cause  or  manifestation.  We  deny  the  validity  of  the  attempt  in 
general,  and  we  shall  have  to  examine  some  instances  in  detail. 

There  are  various  forms  of  Mysticism,  according  to  the 
education  or  natural  bias  of  individual  minds.  They  are  the 
Religious,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  pseudo-Scientilic  forms. 
"What  is  common  to  them  all  is  the  recognition  of  an  Inscrutable 
Power  at  work  in  the  cosmos.  They  diller  in  respect  to  what 
is  read  into  this  Inscrutable  Power,  according  to  the  convic- 
tions, the  reasoning,  or  the  sentiment  of  individuals.  The 
Inscrutable  Power  derives  its  value  in  human  interests  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  regarded,  for  this  is  the  bond  of  relation 
it  has  with  humanity.  What  should  be  tlio  attitude  of  the 
liuman  mind  towards  it — whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  an 
InteUigeut  Divine  Being,  or  as  Self-Determining  Being,  or  as 
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an  Unknowable  Force — we  reserve  for  discussion  when  we 
come  to  consider  Mr.  Spencer's  Ethics.  All  we  are  concerned 
with  at  the  present  time  is  to  see  how  Science  and  the  process 
of  increasing  generalisation  of  knowledge  which  ends  in  unifica- 
tion is  affected  by  this  method  of  treatment. 

The  widest  of  all  generalisations,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
is  "  the  Persistence  of  Force ; "  so  that  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge is  effected  when  we  are  able  to  say — "  All  existences  and 
their  interrelations  are  corollaries  of  the  Persistence  of  Force." 
The  Persistence  of  Force  may  be  taken  as  a  scientific,  that 
is  to  say,  a  knowable  phrase,  and  one  that  has  a  limited  and 
definite  meaning,  arrived  at  in  the  process  of  inductive  science- 
building,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
it  does  not  properly  come  on  for  discussion  under  our  present 
heading  of  the  Mystical,  but  will  have  to  be  considered  under 
the  head  of  the  Physical  Methods  of  the  Unification  of  Know- 
ledge. But  seeing  that  Mr.  Spencer  refuses  to  be  tied  down  to 
any  definite  meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  the  term,  and 
repudiates  as  misrepresentations  any  conclusions  deduced  from 
attaching  any  definite  meaning  to  it,  and  since  he  states,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  all  he  means  by  the  term  Force 
is,  that  it  is  a  symbol  like  the  algebraical  "  z"  we  are  bound 
not  to  consider  this  method  of  the  unification  of  knowledge 
among  the  physical  methods  of  the  unification  of  knowledge, 
because  in  these  methods  we  are  obliged  to  give  definite  mean- 
ings to  the  terms  we  employ.  We  shall,  of  course,  in  order  to 
make  this  an  exhaustive  criticism,  so  consider  the  proposition ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  the  value  of  the  proposition  if 
the  term  "force"  is  regarded  merely  as  a  term  deriving  its  value 
not  from  processes  of  induction,  but  from  these  plits  an  Unknow- 
able Power  ? 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  proposition  can  have  no  value 
if  the  term  "  force  "  has  no  meaning.  Therefore  it  must  when 
it  is  used  have  some  indistinct  meaning.  It  must  be  half  under- 
stood— or  it  must  be  changeable  and  mean  something  sometimes, 
or  sometimes  have  one  meaning,  sometimes  another.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  get  anything  out  of  it,  to  mean  something  when' 
we  pronounce  it,  or  to  make  it  a  principal  term  in  an  all- 
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comprehensive  proposition  applioal-le  to  all  the  interrelations  of 
existences. 

From  the  forecoin;:  two  thin:^  are  evident  First! v,  that  in 
the  scientific  progress  fr3m  un-unified  knowled^  to  j>arti;il!y 
unified  knowledge,  and  to  still  more  uniSeil  knowlevl^,  the 
process  is  a  tmiv  scientific  one  from  first  to  last :  that  is  to  say, 
the  general  propositions,  though  wide,  are  still  definite — they 
have  tnie  meanings — are  intolligible,  and  of  practical  worth  in 
actual  application.  Knowle-I  je  never  by  any  process  of  induc- 
tion oversteps  itself  into  the  Unknowable  ;  it  builds  with  solid 
bricks,  and  never  makes  an  archwav  into  thin  air.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  ultimate  truth  of  Science  which  is  to  unify  its  compo- 
nent parts — if  indeed  such  an  end  can  ever  be  attained — must  be 
within  the  scope  of  knowledge  and  not  beyond  it  The  induc- 
tive process  does  not  end  in  mysticism.  3Iysticism  is  some- 
thing added.  If  Science  can  proceed  a  certain  distance  and  no 
further,  and  if  it  then  s;\vs,  *  Bevond  this  I  cannot  «:o/  it  simplv 
owns  its  own  incompetence.  It  may  recognise  mystery  beyond, 
but  this  recojrnition  of  an  Inscrutable  Power  bevond  it  is  not 
an  unification  of  knowledge  but  a  confession  of  defeat  If  in« 
duction  ends  in  the  vague  recognition  of  an  Inscrutable  Power, 
all  well  and  good ;  it  may  have  a  value,  but  that  value  certainly 
is  not  in  the  unification  of  knowledge. 

Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  deductive  process 
from  a  proposition  the  terms  of  which  are  uncertain  or  even 
positively  stated  to  be  inconceivable.  "NMiat  are  the  corollaries 
of  blank  ?  what  are  the  corollaries  of  Force  or  the  Persistence 
thereof  if  Force  is  an  Unknowable  Power  ? 

The  deductive  problem  is  from  the  phrase  "  Persistence  of 
Force,"  regarding  the  latter  word  as  untranslatable  into  any 
definite  conception,  or  regarding  it  as  known  forces  plus  the 
attribution  of  unknowable  power,  to  draw  a  series  of  corollaries 
which  correspond  to  and  will  be  a  picture  of  all  the  changes  of 
the  universe  from  the  commencement,  /.<?.,  from  undifferentiated 
Force.  This  is  clearly  impossible.  It  may  be  said  that  ^Ir. 
Spencer  nowhere  advances  such  a  proposition.  "NVe  are  unable 
to  decide  exactly,  yet  his  language  sometimes  looks  very  like 
'it     If  he  does,  then  our  criticism  applies.     If  he  does  not,  then 
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what  he  really  means  will  no  doubt  receive  examination  in  one 
of  the  other  sections. 

There  are  other  unificatory  propositions  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
relating  to  Matter,  Motion,  &c.,  which  are  apparently  of  definite 
meaning,  and  which  we  shall  so  consider  later  on  in  our 
work,  but  which  also  he  transforms  into  mystical  proposi- 
tions when  the  exigencies  of  criticism  force  him  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  only  Matter  and  Motion  as  we  know  them,  but  since 
they  are  manifestations  of  an  Unknowable  Power  they  are 
supposed  to  possess  a  value  in  thought  over  and  above  this 
knowable  value,  and  in  this  case  the  same  remarks  apply. 
Scientific  induction  may  place  them  beyond  knowledge,  but 
deduction  can  get  nothing  out  of  them. 

What  shall  we  say  again  to  the  proposition — "  All  existences 
and  their  interrelations  are  corollaries  of  the  Unknowable"? 
Only  this,  that  the  proposed  deductive  process  would  be  a  sheer 
impossibility.  Not  that  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  this  in  clear 
words,  but  it  is  what  any  imiversalistic  proposition  amounts 
to  of  which  the  predicate  admits  in  any  form  an  Unknowable 
Power  as  a  factor  in  the  process  of  reasoning. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  in  Mysticism,  that  is  to 
say,  those  methods  of  the  unification  of  knowledge  the  terms  of 
which  are  held  not  merely  to  connote  the  included  facts  of  induc- 
tion, but  something  added  of  an  unknowable  character,  although 
it  may  be  the  final  attainment  of  human  research,  we  do  not 
reach  the  final  goal  of  Philosophy — the  unification  of  knowledge 
— but  rather  an  acknowledgment  of  the  futility  of  the  endeavour. 
We  conclude  also  that  any  proposition  in  which  the  predicate 
contains  some  term  which  is  merely  a  sign  or  symbol  standing 
for  the  Unknowable,  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception, is  a  proposition  of  the  mystical  order  transgressing  the 
limits  of  true  scientific  induction,  and  utterly  valueless  as  the 
starting-point  of  a  deductive  process. 

§  5.  Ilie  Psychological  Methods  of  tlie  Unification  of 

Knowledge, 

Mr.  Spencer's  representation  of  the  means  by  which  the 
unification  of  knowledge  may  be  efiected  varies  with  the  nature 
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of  his  subject.  In  the  "Psychology"  we  get  quite  a  special 
account  of  it — indeed,  several  different  accounts. 

The  continuity  of  our  criticism  will  be  best  preserved  by 
noting  here  only  the  general  conclusions  of  our  study  of  the 
*  Psychology  "  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  special  object  of  our 
present  inquiry,  namely,  the  unification  of  knowledge,  leaving  the 
justification  of  our  representations  to  a  more  detailed  exposition 
in  chap.  iv.  Here  we  give  merely  a  summary  of  that  chapter, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  proportionate  argument. 

Therein  it  will  be  seen  that  Part  VII.  of  the  "  Psychology'  " 
furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  study  of  the  endeavour  to  unify 
knowledge  by  psychological  methods,  for  thei'e  are  several  of 
them.  Appiirently  Mr.  Spencer  defeats  his  own  object  by  pro- 
posing so  many.  "Whether  he  does  an  injustice  to  himself  or  not 
by  failing  to  show  that  these  various  unifications  can  themselves 
be  unified,  we  do  not  know ;  but  holding  ourselves  that  they 
cannot  be  fused  into  a  larger  intelligible  generalisation,  wo 
believe  them  to  be  mutually  destructive  inasmuch  as  there  can 
only  be  one  unification  of  knowledge.  This  is  a  fatal  flaw, 
independent  of  the  failure  of  each  separate  unification,  taken 
on  its  own  merits,  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  criterion 
we  hold  continually  before  us,  namely,  that  it  must  be  both  a 
scientific  induction  including  aU  other  scientific  inductions,  and 
a  proposition  from  which  as  corollaries  all  existences  and  their 
interrelations  can  be  deduced. 

The  first  conclusion  we  come  to  respecting.  Mr.  Spencer's 
unification  of  knowledge  as  expounded  in  the  "Psychology" 
is  drawn  from  the  reasoning  leading  up  to  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  §  386  : — 

"And  it  was  further  argued  (§  40),  that  setting  out  with 
these  fundamental  intuitions  provisionally  assumed  to  be  true — 
that  is,  provisionally  assumed  to  be  congruous  with  all  other  dicta 
of  consciousness — the  process  of  proving  or  disproving  the  con- 
gruity  becomes  the  business  of  l*hilosophy ;  and  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  congruity  becomes  the  same  thing  as  the 
complete  unification  of  knowledge  in  which  Philosophy  reaches 
its  goal." 

\Ve  find  it,  therefore,  clearly  stated,  first,  that  the  goal  of 
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riiilosophy  is  the  unification  of  knowledge;  secondly,  that  this 
uuiiicution  is  accomplished  when  certain  fundamental  intuitions 
aro  found  to  bo  congruous  with  all  the  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
iKiSs ;  thirdly,  that  the  business  of  proving  or  disproving  this  con- 
gruity  becomes  the  business  of  Philosophy. 

Taking  the  passage  by  itself,  one  would  say  that  as  internal 
relations  are  the  product  of  external  relations,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  correspondences  between  the  internal  in  response  to  the 
external ; — then  the  establishment  of  congruities  between  the 
primordial  correspondences,  with  all  the  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness, must  be  a  very  simple  process ;  for  it  is  only  the  establish- 
ment of  congruities  between  the  most  general  experiences  and 
tlie  details  of  experiences.  The  result  arrived  at  would  be  that 
the  details  of  which  a  whole  is  made  up  are  parts  of  that 
whole. 

But  letting  this  go  by,  what  are  the  fundamental  intuitions 
with  which  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness  have  to  be  found 
congruous,  thus  producing  a  harmony  in  which  the  unification 
of  knowledge  is  effected?  Mr.  Sj  encer  does  not  enumerate  them, 
but  the  result  of  his  ensuing  reasoning  is. the  establishment  of 
another  and  entirely  different  goal  and  method  of  Philosophy. 

"That  which  Philosophy  takes  as  its  datum  must  be  an 
assertion  of  some  likeness  and  difference  to  wliich  all  other 
likenesses  and  differences  are  secondary.  If  knowledge  is 
classifying,  or  grouping  the  like  and  separating  the  unlike,  and 
if  the  unification  of  knowledge  proceeds  by  arranging  the 
smaller  classes  of  experience  within  the  larger,  then  the  pro- 
j)osition  by  which  knowledge  is  unified  must  be  one  specifying 
tlie  antithesis  between  two  ultimate  classes  of  experiences  in 
which  all  others  merge." 

The  theory  of  this  second  method  is:  Since  knowledge  is  classi- 
fication, the  more  com]>lete  the  classification  the  more  completely 
unified  is  the  knowledge,  and  the  nearer  we  apprt^ich  a  philo- 
sophy. "Wlien,  therefore,  wo  have  succer^ded  in  comprehending 
knowledge  in  two  large  classes,  we  can  proceed  no  further;  know- 
ledge is  unified  and  philosophy  has  reached  its  goal.  What, 
then,  are  these  two  widest  of  all  groups  of  cxperi(?nccs  ?  They  are 
the  self  and  the  non-self — the  faint  and  the  vivid  aggregates  of 
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experience.  When  these  are  prt)perly  demarcated,  knowledge 
is  unified. 

But  we  do  not  rest  here.  Another  stage  of  the  reasoning 
carries  us  up  to  the  Unknowable.  From  these  considerations 
we  reach  the  datum  or  "  postulate  that  the  manifestations  of 
the  Unknowable  fall  into  two  separate  aggregates,  constituting 
the  world  of  consciousness  and  the  world  beyond  consciousness." 
Is  this,  then,  the  fundamental  proposition  which  has  to  be 
found  congruous  with  every  result  of  experience,  direct  and 
indirect,  and  which  shall  thereby  fulfil  the  objects  of  Philosophy? 
All  knowledge  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — that  relating  to 
the  Ego,  and  that  relating  to  the  Non-ego.  When  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  knowledge  is  unified,  and  these  two 
classes  of  knowledge  are  manifestations  of  an  Unknowable 
Power.  But  we  have  already  found  that  no  unification  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 
To  look  to  the  Unknowable  for  it  is  to  produce  mysticism,  and 
to  transcend  knowledge  altogether. 

These  three  thoughts  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
" First  Principles,"  p.  157: — 

"  In  brief,  our  postulates  are  : — an  Unknowable  Power ;  the 
existence  of  knowable  likenesses  and  differences  among  the 
manifestations  of  that  Power ;  and  a  resulting  *  segregation  of 
the  manifestations  into  those  gf  subject  and  object." 

This  is  the  organised  and  consolidated  conception,  the  primor- 
dial datum  with  which  all  the  other  dicta  of  consciousness  have 
to  be  found  congruous,  by  means  of  which  Philosophy  accom- 
plishes its  final  unificatory  process. 

Our  criticism  upon  this  portion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  endeavour 
to  unify  knowledge  can  only  be  that  it  is  vague  and  meaning- 
less. That  it  is  of  such  a  wide  and  general  character  as  to  bo 
applicable  to  all  knowledge  is  true  enough,  but  general  descrip- 
tions do  not  give  an  insight  into  the  relations  of  sequences,  nor 
do  they  enable  us  to  form  propositions  from  which  the  inter- 
relations of  all  existences  can  be  deduced.  Shall  we  say  that 
the  general  description  of  mankind  is  that  it  segregates  into  two 
classes,  man  and  woman,  and  that  this  is  an  unification  of  the 

•  How  and  why  rtrsulting  ? 
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knowledge  of  humanity?  Or  shall  we  add  to  our  knowledge 
by  saying  that  they  are  different  manifestations  of  the  Un- 
knowable? It  is,  indeed,  the  most  general  description  of 
the  human  race,  surpassing  all  descriptions  of  form,  feature, 
colour,  language,  habits,  civilisation ;  yet,  although  the  largest 
of  possible  inductions  respecting  mankind,  how  barren  of  deduc- 
tions! how  little  unificatory  in  its  enunciation!  how  utterly 
void  of  instructiveness  as  to  the  interrelations  constituting  the 
history  of  the  human  race  I 

But  again  reverting  to  the  requirements  of  the  unification  of 
knowledge,  let  us  inquire  how  far  they  are  complied  with  in  the 
scheme  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  to  effect  this  unification 
we  must  build  up  inductively  till  we  are  able  to  formulate  one 
widest  of  all  propositions,  which  shall  thereupon  become  the 
starting-point  for  a  series  of  deductions,  which  deductions  shall 
correspond  with  the  actual  history  of  the  interrelations  of  all 
existences.  How  is  this  requirement  satisfied  by  the  scheme 
now  under  consideration  ?  Let  us  first  try  to  frame  our  proposi- 
tion, as  thus — 

Subject.  "  -Ail  existences  and  their  interrelations  " 

Copula.  "  are  [corollaries  of  ]  "  * 

inj  tkeuUi' '      "  ^^^^  segregation  of  the  faint  and  vivid  mani- 
mate  truth).  festations  of  the  Unknowable." 

With  respect  to  it  we  can  only  remark,  that  we  are  unable 
to  see  anything  in  it  or  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  And  wo 
scarcely  know,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  with  our  deductive  pro- 
cess. It  does  not  seem  that  we  can  go  direct  from  it  to  concrete 
instances,  such  as  the  rise  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer, or  the  union  of  oxygun  and  hydrogen  into  water,  or 
the  hatching  of  an  c.^^.  We  would  therefore  have  to  j)roceed 
mediatel3^  But  how  ?  Would  we  first  have  to  deduce  matter 
and  motion  as  corollaries  from  the  ultimate  projwsition  ?  But 
these  are  themselves  merely  symbolic  terms,  representing  mani- 
fcst4itions  of  the  Unknowable  of  wliich  we  can  have  no  definite 
conception,  and  presumably  of  the  vivid  order  of  manifestations. 
Should  we  next  have  to  deduce  the  indestructibility  of  the  one 
manifestation  and  the  continuity  of  the  other  ?     Should  we  have 

♦See§  2,  p.  8. 
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to  deduce  the  instability  of  the  homo^j^eneous  in  order  to  roach 
differentiations  of  matter  and  motion,  and  then  could  we  lioi)o 
to  deduce  from  the  unificatory  projx^sition,  by  a  soi^irato  and 
independent  process  of  reasoning,  the  antagonistic  principle  of 
equilibration,  wliich  "vvould  put  them  all  back  into  homogeneity 
again?  Thus,  it  is  suggested,  we  would  arrive  at  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  concrete  experiences.  We  feel  compelled,  however, 
to  deny  the  logical  connection  of  these  propositions  as  deduc- 
tions from  the  unificatory  proposition  now  under  consideration, 
and  require  a  more  distinct  explanation. 

This  criticism  would  seem  to  render  any  further  examination 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  unification  of  knowledge  upon  a  psychological 
basis  unnecessary.  However,  Me  have  pursued  the  inquiry  in 
great  detail  in  Chapter  IV.,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  our  author 
and  to  prevent  the  reader  from  straying  from  tlio  one  fixed 
object  of  Philosophy  when  studying  the  "  Psychology,"  so  that 
in  the  midst  of  multifarious  changes  ho  may  keep  steadfastly 
in  view  the  one  real  point  and  goal  of  all  his  studies.  By  this 
method  we  shall  see  that,  however  rich  Mr.  Spencer  may  bo  in 
suggestion,  or  however  satisfactory  and  profitable  may  bo  tho 
minor  studies  in  themselves,  still  he  fails  to  satisfy  tho  mind 
in  respect  of  the  main  object  whicli  ho  sets  out  to  accomplish. 
"We  must  refer  our  readers  to  this  cliapter  for  an  account  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  treatment  of  the  so-called  Final  Question.  All  wo 
need  do  here  is  to  say  that  it  falls  mainly  within  tho  lines  of 
the  foregoing  criticism.  The  principal  additional  thought  brouglit 
out  in  it  is  that  the  **  impression  we  call  resistance  ....  is 
the  primordial,  the  universal,  the  ever-present  constituent  of 
consciousness ; "  and  this  consequently  "  becomes  tho  mother 
tongue  of  thought,  in  which  all  tho  first  cognitions  are  regis- 
tered, and  into  which  all  symbols  afterwards  learned  are  inter- 

pretabla" 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  in  relation  to  tho 
foregoing  proposition.  Evidently  Mr.  Spencer  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  both  faint 
and  vivid,  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  varieties  of  tho  impres- 
sion we  call  resistance.  These  varieties  can  only  bo  differences 
of  degree,  we  presume.  To  be  different  in  kind  would  be  to 
toko  them  oat  of  the  classification.     Besides,  we  know  what 
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is  meant  by  differences  of  degree  of  resistances,  but  we  could 
have  no  conception  of  different  kinds  of  resistances.  Mr. 
Spencer  means  to  say  then,  that  all  our  knowledge  consists  of 
experiences  of  aggregates  of  differences  of  degrees  of  resistances, 
and  that  all  knowledge  aggregates  itself  into  two  gi'eat  masses, 
one  consisting  of  intense  resistances  (the  vivid  manifestations), 
and  the  other  consisting  of  slighter  resistances  (the  faint  mani- 
festations) ;  also  that  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknow- 
able take  the  form  of  the  impression  we  call  resistance,  even 
although  there  were  no  consciousness  to  be  impressed,  and  that 
between  these  two  orders  of  impressions  of  resistance  there  is 
no  series  of  invisible  gradations  but  a  wide  gulf  fixed. 

Are  we  then  to  form  a  new  unificatory  proposition  according 
to  our  new  lights,  and  say  that 

"All  existences  and  their  interrelations" 

"  are  [corollaries  of  ]  " 

"  the  segregation  of  faint  and  vivid  manifestations  of  the 

Unknowable,  manifested  in  different  degrees  of 

the  impression  we  call  resistance] " 

Or  shall  we  amend  the  predicate,  and  say — 

"  Are  the  segregation  of  aggregates  of  different  degrees  of 
resistances  or  combinations  of  resistances  ? " 

The  former  is  or  would  be  a  subjective  unification  of  know- 
ledge, since  it  depends  upon  "the  impression"  which  a  con- 
scious being  has  of  resistance ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  capable  of  forming  a  proposition  from  which  the  history 
of  the  existence  and  interrelations  of  the  objective  world  and 
of  times  anterior  to  consciousness  could  be  deduced.  The 
deduction  would  have  to  be  from  the  impressicru  of  resistance 
and  this  manifestly  could  not  be  applied  to  objective  history. 
This  is  a  fatal  objection  to  all  subjective  methods  for  the 
unification  of  knowledge.  And  since  knowledge  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  correspondences  corresponding  to  the  correspon- 
dences of  the  environment,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
subjective  method  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  universe  as  a 
whole  in  respect  of  the  unification  of  the  knowledge  of  it 

The  second  or  altered  form  of  the  ]iroposition  would  throw  it 
into  the  class  of  the  physical  methods  of  unification  of  know- 
ledge, and  will  hereafter  receive  due  consideration.    In  the  mean- 
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time,  we  must  remark  that  mere  resistance  by  itself  would  not 
seem  to  be  very  fruitful  of  result.  If  each  unit  had  merely  the 
power  of  self-protection — mere  resistance  without  any  power  of 
attraction — there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  resistance,  for 
there  would  be  no  encroachment,  and  we  will  see  in  due  course 
that  we  shall  have  to  consider  a  system  of  mutual  attractions 
and  resistances. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  later  on  in  the  discussion  of  his  theme 
Mr.  Spencer  enters  more  minutely  into  the  relations  of  conscious- 
ness to  resistance.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  see  that  his 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  question  saves  him  from  the 
criticism.  • 

Mr.  Spencer  finishes  this  process  of  reasoning  by  a  recourse 
to  the  Unknowable  Power,  and  thus  throws  the  unification  of 
knowledge  by  the  psychological  method  upon  the  mystical 
method,  subjecting  it  accordingly  to  the  criticism  applicable  to 
that  form  of  argument. 

We  conclude  this  section  by  taking  the  three  instances  of 
scientific  unification  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  outset  to 
see  if  they  are  capable  of  receiving  the  philosophical  unification 
there  proposed  by  the  method  of  this  section,  and  by  means 
of  the  propositions  we  have  found  it  necessitates.  Referring  to 
"  First  Principles,"  p.  1^2  et  seq.,  we  find  the  various  motions  of 
a  river,  the  fall  of  a  stone,  the  action  of  a  fountain,  the  hydraulic 
press,  the  air-pump,  and  the  various  laws  of  movement  of  solids, 
are  all  capable  of  expression  in  common  laws  of  dynamics. 
This  is  followed  by  a  second  series  of  illustrations,  ending  in 
the  law  of  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  heat  and  the 
amount  of  molecular  change,  and  by  a  third  series,  drawn  from 
the  pheriuMena  of  sociology,  ending  in  the  law  that  each  man 
seeks  satisfaction  for  his  desires  in  ways  costing  the  smallest 
efforts.  The  question  is,  can  we  unify  all  these  wide  scientific 
truths  by  deducing  them  as  corollaries  from  the  proposition  that 
"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations  " 
"  are  [corollaries  of  ]  " 

**  the  segregation  of  faint  and  vivid  manifestations  of  tlie 

Unknowable,  manifested  in  the  different  degrees  of 

the  impression  we  call  resistance  "  I 
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We  submit  that  Mr.  Spencer's  psychological  methods  will 
not  bear  this  severe  logical  test,  nor  any  other  manner  of  definite 
and  formal  statement. 


§  6.  Tlie  Metaphysical  Methods  for  the  Unification  of 

Knowledge. 

We  have  next  in  order  to  consider  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
of  the  idols  of  the  intellect.  There  may  possibly  be  a  legiti- 
mate science  of  metaphysics,  but  all  those  sciences  which  admit 
into  their  system  objectivised  abstractions  are  vitiated  through- 
out by  the  influence  of  these  figments.  That  student  will  be 
wise  who,  in  commencing  any  philosophical  study,  provisionally 
at  least  repudiates  all  objectivised  abstract  terms  from  his 
vocabulary.  Particular  terms  representing  particular  phenomena 
we  know,  and  terms  of  totality  representing  groups  or  general 
aspects  of  plienomena  wo  know,  but  abstractions  we  do  not 
know,  except  as  verbalisms  for  logical  convenience. 

Abstract  terms  have  two  separate  origins.  They  may  be, 
firstly,  general  terms  changed  into  the  singular,  or  they  may  be 
terms  of  relation  or  attribute  generalised  and  put  in  the  singular. 
In  every  case  it  is  essential  to  their  due  impressiveness  that 
they  should  have  an  initial  capital  letter,  and  sometimes  they 
are  accorded  the  dignity  of  the  definite  article — as  The  Absolute, 
The  Homogeneous,  &c.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  if  we  speak  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
we  know  what  we  mean ;  and  if  we  speak  of  the  sum  of  tho 
chemical  elements,  it  is  legitimate  and  indeed  necessary  to  use 
a  general  term  or  term  of  totality — Matter;  and  we  prefer 
designating  this  class  of  tenns  by  the  name  "  terms  of  totality  " 
rather  than  by  the  name  "general  tonus,"  because  it  more 
clearly  indicates  that  they  derive  all  their  value  from  the  par- 
ticulars summed  up  in  them,  and  have  no  individual  value  of 
themselves.  We  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  tho 
general  term  in  the  singular  number  does  not  connote  somo 
single  existence  of  which  it  is  the  name,  but  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars which  arc  thus  represented  for  convenience.     Thus,  by 

•  Sec  "On  Mr.  Spencer's  Formula  of  Evolution,"  Part  V. 
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using  the  word  ^fatt^r,  we  can  speak  of  all  the  varioui*  kiiuls 
of  matter  included  in  the  t«nn  in  so  far  as  a  common  predicate 
is  applicable.  In  this  use,  tlie  term  Matter  is  a  welKunderst^H-Kl 
word,  having  a  definite  meaning.  l>ut  another  use  is  made  of 
it.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  only  know  oxygtni  and 
hydrogen  .as  differentiated  bundles  of  attributes?  or  pix^i^rties ; 
that  the  law  by  which  they  are  differentiated  is  inscrutable ; 
that,  if  there  is  any  substance  in  which  they  inhen^  we  cannot 
l)Ossibly  know  anything  about  it ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we  an^ 
concerned,  it  might  practically  be  non-existent,  while  as  a  ]>art 
of  knowledge  it  is  non-existent  Nevertheless  the  term  Matter 
is  applied  to  this  figment  of  the  imagination,  and  figures  acconi- 
ingly  as  a  factor  in  various  systems  of  metaphysics,  lu  the 
same  way  we  know  certain  specific  and  particular  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  bodies;  and  we  are  not  content  witli  fnuuiiig 
a  general  term  or  term  of  totality  for  use  when  wo  wish  to 
predicate  something  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  of  them, 
but  when  it  is  made,  we  speak  of  an  individual  entity  which 
seems  to  have  objective  existence — Polarity.  In  the  pamo  way 
the  relations  of  distance  give  rise  to  the  abstraction  Spact;, 
which  is  thereupon  supposed  to  bo  an  entity — Tini<^  foHowing 
suit;  whereas  there  is  no  general  space,  but  only  8[)e('ial  dis- 
tances, and  no  general  time,  but  only  particular  relative  intcjrvalH 
of  succession.  Even  the  Positivist  generalises  Iniman  boingH, 
and  then  forms  an  abstraction  called  Humanity,  which  he  erects 
into  an  object  of  worship. 

In  a  very  singular  passage,  Mr.  Spencer  asks  us  to  study  tlio 
instance  of  a  piano.* 

"  On  thinking  of  a  piano,  there  first  rises  in  imagination  itH 
visual  appearance,  to  which  are  instantly  added  (though  by 
separate  mental  acts)  the  ideas  of  its  remote  side  anrl  of  its 
solid  substance.  A  complete  conce[»tion,  however,  involvc-n  tho 
strings,  the  hammers,  the  damjKirs,  the  jietlaJs;  and  whWn  suo 
cessively  adding  these  to  the  conception,  the  aiivDmU'H  firnt 
thought  of  lap.^e  more  or  less  com[»leteIy  out  of  conHr;ir;ijRnfjB«. 
Xevertheless,  the  whole  group  con.-titutes  a  representation  of 
the  piano.     Now,  as  in  thi.-)  ca.^e  we  form  a  dcfinito  corjc/;pt  of 

*   First  Principlet,  p.  95. 
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a  special  existence,  by  imposing  limits  and  conditions  in  suc- 
cessive acts ;  BO,  in  the  converse  case,  by  taking  away  the  limits 
and  conditions  in  successive  acts,  we  form  an  indefinite  notion 
of  general  existence.  By  fusing  a  series  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness, in  each  of  which,  as  it  arises,  the  limitations  and  conditions 
are  abolished,  there  is  produced  a  consciousness  of  something 
unconditioned.  To  speak  more  rigorously  : — This  consciousness 
is  not  the  abstract  of  any  one  group  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  con- 
ceptions ;  but  it  is  the  abstract  of  all  thoughts,  ideas,  or  con- 
ceptions. That  which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  is  what  we  predicate  by  the  word  existence,  &c" 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  process  which  Mr.  Spencer  here 
proposes  is  not  possible.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  into  that 
very  unscientific  frame  of  mind  which  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  We  cannot  dissociate  the  ideas  of  dampers,  pedals, 
&c.,  from  our  conception  of  a  piano.  We  feel  that  there  is  such 
a  correspondence  between  things  and  conceptions,  that  the  only 
way  to  fuse  tlie  various  ideas  connected  with  a  piano  into  the 
required  indeiiniteness  of  general  existence  would  be  by  fusing 
the  piano  itself  into  general  existence  by  grinding  it  into  dust, 
and  then  we  have  no  idea  of  a  piano  at  all. 

It  is  by  thus  quitting  the  actual  limitations  of  things,  and 
undertaking  impossible  mental  processes,  that  philosophers  go 
so  far  wrong,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  sneers  of  men  of 
science.  They  make  science  get  out  of  its  actual  conditions — 
like  a  ghost  out  of  a  body — and  then  from  the  law  of  this  pseudo- 
science  of  the  abstract  they  work  down  to  the  actual  Di»- 
sociating  itself  from  all  the  inconvenient  trammels  of  concrete 
conditions,  metaphysical  philosophy  completely  ignores  chemical 
and  physical  science,  and  sets  up  in  business  on  its  own  account. 
But  it  thereby  becomes  merely  a  manipulation  of  words  which 
are  not  representative  of  any  actual  existence  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Mill,  in  his  chapter  "  On  the  Import  of  Propositions," 
savs :  * — 

"  The  distinction  between  an  abstract  term  and  its  correspond- 
ing concrete,  is  no  difference  in  what  they  are  appointed  to 
signify ;  for  the  real  signification  of  a  concrete  general  name  is, 

•  System  of  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  14a 
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as  we  liave  so  often  said,  its  connotation ;  and  what  the  con- 
crete term  connotes,  forms  the  entire  meaning  of  the  abstract 
name.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  import  of  an  abstract 
name  which  is  not  in  the  import  of  the  corresponding  concrete, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  neither  can  there  bo  anything  in 
the  import  of  a  proposition  of  which  the  terms  are  abstract,  but 
what  there  is  in  some  proposition  which  can  be  framed  of  con- 
crete terms.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  proposition 
expressed  in  abstract  terms  which  cannot  l)e  transformed  into  a 
precisely  equivalent  proposition  in  which  the  terms  are  concrete, 
namely,  either  the  concrete  names  which  connote  the  attributes 
themselves,  or  the  names  of  the  fumlamenta  of  those  attributes) 
the  facts  or  phenomena  on  which  they  are  grounded." 

All  terms  are  originally  concrete  and  refer  to  definite  objective 
or  subjective  existences.  In  the  process  of  distinguishment  and 
classification  which  goes  on  from  the  first,  plurals  are  introduced, 
and  by  and  by  terms  which  are  inclusive  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  come  to  be  used.  By  and  by,  also,  names  are  given 
to  those  qualities  or  properties  of  objects  which  they  severally 
possess  in  common.  Abstract  terms  ore  arrived  at  by  both 
methods.  In  the  first  case,  the  general  term  is  individualised 
and  spoken  of  in  the  singular  (for  example,  Man),  as  if  the  suui 
total  of  a  number  of  individuals  could  have  an  existence  as  a 
separate  entity,  itself  capable  of  being  treated  as  an  unity,  and 
taking  its  part  as  such  in  the  interrelations  of  things.  In  the 
other  case,  the  property  or  quality  dealt  with  becomes  a  power 
(for  example.  Humanity  or  Polarity),  taking  its  place  as  a 
factor  amongst  other  similar  powers  and  amongst  the  objective 
realities  of  the  universe. 

From  this  we  see  that  there  will  be  a  great  number  of  words 
which  have  double  meanings  according  }is  they  are  used  as 
general  terms  referring  to  a  great  number  of  individuals  con- 
cemiiig  wliich  sometliing  is  predicated,  or  as  they  are  employed 
to  designate  an  imaginary  entity  wliich  has  no  actual  existence 
in  the  cosmos.  Further,  if  these  terms  are  used  in  propositions, 
nny  proposition  of  which  they  form  part  must  oLso  have  a 
double  meaning,  and  must  be  susceptible  of  a  twofold  inter- 
pretation, resulting   in    a    changeful    and  uncertain  import 

c 
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In  this  case,  the  only  resource  is  to  consider  the  proposition  io 
either  sense  successively — first  as  having  a  concrete  general 
reference,  and  next  as  requiring  an  abstract  rendering. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  propose  to  do  in  the  case  of  those 
propositions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  which  are  framed  in  such  terms 
as  may  either  be  representative  of  general  concrete  facts  or  else 
may  be  interpretable  as  pure  abstractions.  We  shall  seek  clear- 
ness of  thought  by  a  separate  consideration  of  the  ambiguous 
propositions  which  Mr.  Spencer  formulates,  and  shall  inquire 
whether  they  are  sufficient  under  either  aspect  singly  to  unify 
knowledge.  If  so,  then  the  other  aspect  is  superfluous  ;  and  if 
not,  then  the  intermingling  of  the  two  does  not  eflfect  the  desired 
unification. 

Let  us  first,  then,  consider  some  of  the  abstract  terms  employed 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  unification  of  knowledge — Matter,  Motion, 
Space,  Time,  Force,  Polarity,  &c.  The  survey  of  Nature  which 
forms  the  basis  of  knowledge  informs  us  of  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  differing  in  some  respects,  and  in  some  respects  resem- 
bling each  other.  Advancing  Science,  by  a  process  of  experiment 
and  analysis,  resolves  these  objects  into  seventy  or  eighty  so- 
called  elements,  the  properties  of  each  of  which  it  is  able  to 
enumerate.  What  general  name  is  to  be  given  to  the  sum 
total  of  these,  so  that  when  it  is  used  we  may  know  that  it  is 
applicable  to  these  elements,  and  that  it  is  these  alone  which 
are  spoken  of  as  actually  existent  ?  The  general  term  so  used 
is  "  Matter."  But  since  they  differ  amongst  themselves,  they 
can  only  be  designated  by  this  general  term  in  respect  of  those 
properties  which  they  possess  in  common :  then,  by  a  strange 
j)erversity,  those  properties  which  they  have  in  common  are 
abstracted  and  regarded  as  an  unity  or  entity ;  and  although  this 
abstract  Matter,  having  extension  with  resistance,  and  nothing 
else,  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  yet  it  is  treated  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  real  existence. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  hold  which  an 
abstraction  has  upon  the  himian  mind  as  an  imagined  existence 
is  the  term  Space.  Wo  have  referred  to  it  before.  If  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  people  are  certain,  it  is  the  existence  of 
Space  as  an  objective  entity,  whereas  Space  is  in  reality  only 
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an  abstract  term  derived  from  the  experience  of  "distance 
between."  In  just  the  same  way  the  abstract  term  Time  does 
not  represent  any  reality,  but  is  derived  from  intervals  of  suc- 
cessions of  changes  in  the  relations  of  bodies.  Some  change 
of  relations  of  objects  being  taken  as  a  standard — say  the  rela- 
tions of  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  sun — then  other 
changes  of  relations  are  compared  therewith,  and  the  term 
Time  becomes  a  convenient  word,  but  does  not  represent  an 
objective  existence. 

Motion  is  a  general  term  relating  to  all  motions,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  change  of  positions  of  objects  or  the  parts 
thereof.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  be,  representative  of 
any  individual  objective  existence.  It  is  a  convenient  term  to 
use  when  treating  of  all  motions,  when  we  predicate  something 
which  is  applicable  to  all  motions.  It  is  not  an  objective  entity, 
nor  a  factor  having  actual  existence. 

We  may  have  some  difl&culty  in  realising  the  terms  Attraction, 
Besistanco,  Polarity,  Force,  Equilibration,  &c.,  in  our  minds  as 
general  concrete  terms,  yet  it  must  be  still  more  difficult  to  assign 
them  any  value  as  abstract  terms.  As  concrete  realities,  we 
may  be  able  to  understand  the  relations  of  various  attractions, 
repulsions,  &c.,  and  to  make  calculations  respecting  them  which 
shall  come  out  correct,  these  attractions  and  repulsions  being 
in  operation  amongst  and  being  part  of  the  properties  of  the 
seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements.  When  we  speak  of  them 
in  general  terms,  we  are  unable  to  divest  our  thoughts  of  these 
concrete  references.  The  terms  ought  to  be  merely  sums-total  of 
concrete  experiences.  As  to  their  being  abstract  entities,  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  attractions  and  repulsions  apart  from 
the  concrete  objects. 

Therefore  if  Mr.  Spencer  should  say  (as  indeed  it  would  not 

be  unfair  for  the  purposes  of  study  to  assume  him  to  say)  that 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

the  Persistence  of  Force," 

and  the  term  Force  is  held  not  to  be  a  general  concrete  term 

but  an  abstraction,  then  it  could  be  maintained  that  as  an 

abstraction  it  has  no  existence,  neither  has  it  properly  any 
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meaning  dissociated  in  this  way  from  all  the  concrete  facts  from 
which  it  has  heen  extracted. 

Again,  if  we  say  that 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 
are  [corollaries  of] 
the  Formula  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution,*' 
apart  from  the  incongruities  of  thought  involved  in  the  state- 
ment,  there  is  also  this  point  relevant  to  the  present  issue — 
namely,  the  principal  terms  used  therein  (i,e,,  Matter  and 
Motion,  considered  as  abstract  terms)  represent  no  existence. 
There  is  no  abstract  Matter  and  no  abstract  Motion.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements,  which 
have  for  their  term  of  totality  the  word  "  matter ; "  and  they 
undergo  changes  of  relative  position  which  are  called  "  motions ;" 
the  concrete  hypotheses  concerning  both  of  which  will  be  duly 
considered  in  their  proper  place  :  but  if  we  choose  to  undertake 
a  purely  mental  process  having  no  correspondence  with  reality, 
and  to  manufacture  an  ideal  matter  and  an  entity  called  Motion, 
we  cannot  argue  from  them  as  to  the  actualities  of  things,  nor 
unify  our  knowledge  of  them  by  means  of  these  invented  terms. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  traverse  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
series  of  propositions,  and  examine  them  in  respect  of  their 
adequacy  as  abstract  terms  to  unify  knowledge  made  up  of 
individual  concrete  experiences.  If  these  terms  are  to  be  of 
any  use  in  such  an  endeavour,  it  must  be  as  general  terms  or 
terms  of  totality  representing  universal  concrete  facts — never 
quitting  their  reliance  upon  these  facts,  and  never  losing  their 
relation  thereto.  If  deductions  are  to  be  made  from  this 
generalised  and  abstractly  stated  knowledge,  it  must  only  be  as 
a  convenient  and  mediate  mode  of  deducing  conclusions  from 
the  vast  number  of  original  concrete  facts. 

W%  need  have  no  scruple,  therefore,  in  summarily  quitting 
this  class  of  methods  for  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  of 
proceeding  forthwith  to  the  direct  method  just  indicated. 
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§  7.  Tlie  Physical  Methods  for  the  Unification  of  Knotcledge, 

The  subject  we  have  now  to  consider  is  the  endeavour  to  find 
the  goal  of  Philosophy  within  the  limits  of  Science  or  the 
actually  known.  As  such  a  method  is  very  narrow  in  its  scope 
and  very  rigid  in  its  limits,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  successful 
Kor  do  we  apprehend  that  any  philosopher  could  so  limit  him- 
self, nor  that  Mr.  Spencer  anywhere  proposes  to  confine  his 
speculations  within  such  narrow  bounds.  Everywhere  we  have 
to  frame  hypotheses  which  go  beyond  the  known,  and  this 
mental  reaching  out  into  the  unknown  but  not  unknowable 
region  of  theoretical  science  brings  before  us  the  considerations 
treated  of  in  our  next  section,  entitled,  the  "  Supraphysical 
Methods  for  the  Unification  of  Knowledge."  In  actual  fact,  Mr. 
Spencer^s  attempt,  when  it  is  not  by  the  methods  already  dis- 
cussed, is  a  mixture  of  these  rigid  scientific  and  theoretical- 
scientific  methods ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  actual  and 
the  theoretic  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them ;  so  that  in  result  the  actually  known  gives  the 
weight  of  its  authority  to  the  theoretic,  and  the  latter  throws 
its  all-including  mantle  over  the  universe  in  the  guise  of 
authentic  science.  Therefore,  without  imputing  to  Mr.  Spencer 
any  attempt  to  unify  knowledge  within  the  region  of  the  actually 
known,  it  will  be  useful  to  see  how  far  the  known  by  itself  will 
carry  us  on  our  way ;  and  the  inquiry  will  also  prove  an  advan- 
tageous preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  wider  hypotheses  treated 
in  the  next  section,  which,  indeed,  derive  all  their  authority, 
whatever  that  may  be,  from  the  facts  and  generalisations  of 
actual  science. 

There  are  two  general  remarks  to  be  made  as  to  this  class 
of  methods.  The  first  is,  that  we  expect  to  find  strict  intelli- 
gibility of  terms.  The  physical  sciences  being  built  up  from 
observation  and  experience,  the  terms  employed  should  always 
carry  with  them  exactness  of  expression,  so  as  to  be  commen- 
surate with  the  experiences  which  are  to  be  registered  by  their 
meana  Physical  terms  have  definite  and  limited  meanings,  so 
that  when  they  are  used,  they  are  known  to  possess  an  exact 
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value — no  more  and  no  less.  Their  title  to  become  true  factors 
in  processes  of  reasoning  is  in  so  far  as  they  represent  actual 
factors  in  the  objective  processes. 

For  example,  there  is  no  mistaking  a  treatise  of  mechanics, 
nor  the  formulas  therein  contained.  So  also  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  certain  words  or  signs  are  symbols  representing  certain 
facts  or  groups  of  facts  actually  existent  in  nature,  and  the 
interrelations  of  groups  of  properties  of  a  definite  and  known 
kind. 

Indefiniteness  and  error  creep  in  when  the  mental  process  of 
generalisation  begins,  which  has  no  corresponding  process  in 
the  facts  of  nature  themselves.  This  process  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate one  to  a  certain  extent  and  for  certain  purposes — to  the 
end,  that  is  to  say,  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  same  predicate 
can  be  applied  to  large  classes  of  facts — but  it  requires  constant 
verification,  and  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  is  commensurate 
with  facts.  It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  process — for  general 
terms  when  once  established  in  the  mind  by  repetition,  and  by 
constant  use  in  arguments  and  reasonings,  are  apt  to  assume  a 
false  reality,  as  representing,  not  a  collection  of  concretes,  but 
an  unit  which  is  an  entity  itself,  and  a  factor  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  nature.  Thus  we  get  the  word  "  matter,"  which, 
from  being  originally  nothing  more  than  a  collective  term,  sum- 
ming up  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements  (the  elements 
themselves  being  nothing  more  than  groups  of  properties),  came 
first  to  represent  them  in  respect  of  those  properties  which 
they  all  had  in  common,  namely,  extension  and  resistance,  and 
afterwards  to  represent  a  mysterious  something  wliich  held 
together  these  groups  of  properties — an  unknowable  entity, 
active  and  powerful,  but  beyond  the  ken  of  human  sense  or 
insight. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  way  in  which  Mr.  Spencer's 
physical  class  of  methods  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  may 
be  regarded.  We  may  either  take  his  general  physical  terms 
as  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  and  a  value  commensurate 
with  the  contained  physical  or  concrete  experiences,  and  reason 
therefrom,  or  we  may  regard  them  as  general  symbols.  In  the 
one  case  wo  have  intelligible  factors,  the  interrelations  of  which 
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are  calculable;  in  the  other  case  we  have  imaginary  entities, 
things  having  an  unity  and  powers  founded  upon  these  known 
factors,  but  including  something  more  than  the  totality  of  its 
contents. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  according  to  the  way  in  which  wo 
use  these  tenns  must  be  the  result  of  our  endeavours  towards 
the  unification  of  knowledge.  We  venture  to  submit,  with 
due  deference  yet  with  boldness,  that  if  we  adopt  the  latter 
course  and  seek  our  unification  of  knowledge  in  the  formation 
of  a  proposition  which  expresses  the  supposed  relations  of 
general  entities,  which  are  themselves  inconceivable  and  entirely 
unrepresentable  in  thought,  then  we  take  our  unification  of 
knowledge  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  intelligible  and  throw  it 
into  the  class  of  the  metaphysical  methods  which  we  dealt  with 
in  the  last  section. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  the  physical  terms  as  having 
definite,  limited,  and  intelligible  meanings,  then  we  have  a  course 
of  reasoning  open  before  us  which  we  can  pursue  clearly,  and 
which  is  open  to  criticism  and  intelligent  treatment,  whether  we 
can  succeed  in  effecting  an  unification  by  means  of  it  or  not. 

If  we  are  asked  which  course  Mr.  Spencer  actually  pursues 
in  his  work,  we  should  answer.  Both,  although  perhaps  un- 
consciously. He  does  not  clearly  let  his  readers  see  firstly 
what  the  one  can  effect  and  then  what  the  other  can  effect, 
but  he  proceeds  in  a  conjoint  fashion,  so  that  when  intel- 
ligible concrete  matters  are  being  dealt  with,  the  one  rendering 
of  the  tenns  is  given,  and  when  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
surpass  intelligibility  or  the  powers  of  the  human  reason,  then 
the  other  aspect  of  the  terms  comes  in,  and  is  employed  with 
a  certain  air  of  conclusiveness,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eager  desires 
of  the  hasty  reader,  if  not  the  critical  judgment  of  the  student 
It  will  be  our  task,  having  distinguished  the  different  methods, 
and  having  pointed  out  when  tenns  lose  their  significance,  so 
as  to  become  mystical  or  metaphysical,  and  thus  to  throw  the 
unification  into  the  illegitimate  class  of  methods,  to  set  out  in 
detail  the  various  physical  methods  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
and,  after  attaching  to  them  every  possible  intelligible  mean- 
ing, to  work  them  out  fully,  in  order  to  see  whether  they 
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accomplisli  the  oljject  wliich  he  Las  set  before  our  view.     This  | 
is  the  task  we  now  propose. 

The  Becoad  general  remark  tre  have  to  make  respecting  ths« 
physical  class  of  imiilcatoTy  propositions  is,  that  they  masfel 
express  a  process. 

There  is   nothing  upon   which   Mr.    Spencer    insists  moral 
strongly  than  that  all  sequences  are  porta  of  one  process,  and  I 
tiiat  in  the  discernment  of  this  process — i.a,  in  the  sotiing  up  I 
in  the  mind  of  &  series  of  corollaries  which  shall  he  the  counter- 
part of  the  series  of  sequences  which  nature  presents — is  to  be 
found  tlie  unification  of  our  knowledge  of  nature.     AYe  would 
therefore  direct  attention  to  the  question,  what  is  meant  by  a 
process,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  recognition  of  a  process  1 

An  artilicial  process  is  the  treatment  of  substances  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  various  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  so  aa 
to  change  some  of  their  arrangements  of  properties,  either  by  J 
adding  to  or  taking  from,  and  thus  clmnging  the  shape  or  alter- 1 
ing  the  distribution  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  intendeij 
result.    A  natural  process  is  the  change  or  redistribution  of  partcfl 
effected  by  the  natural  relations  of  bundles  of  properties  nndai 
given  circumstances,  without  any  intention  towards  a  ^vai; 
f ud.     A  natural  process  v/oiks/rum  the  past,  not  to  the  fuiura  q 
it  13  simply  the  flowing  on  of  one   sequence  after  anothei 
OS  different  forces  come  into  relation.     From  this  view  of  i 
natural  process  it  follows  that  if  we  could  trace  up  the  ] 
Btate  of  the  cosmos  to  its  immediately  preceding  state,  and  a 
backwards,  we  would  discern  the  history  of  all  sequences. 
if,  further,  we  could  analyse  nature,  and  be  able  to  ascertain  hoQ 
constitution  at  any  given  period,  and  by  preference  a  period  O 
simplicity  of  composition  and  structure,  then  we  would  be  abl 
to  deduce  therefrom  all  her  subsequent  history  as  a  process  coBJ 
sequent  upon  that  constitution  at  that  time.     TVe  would  i 
doubt  be  able  to  say,  Tliere  is  so  much  oxygen,  so  much  hjdi 
gcii,  so  much  iron,  and  se  forth,  and  the  properties  of  oxygei 
are  thus,  the  properties  of  hydiugon  are  thus,  the  properties  « 
iron  are  thua,  and  so  on.     If  we  could  do  this,  then  w 
have  so  many  factors  to  our  process,  and  our  knowledge  of  t 
history  of  the  univeRO  would  be  Biiaplified  according  a 
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able  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  original  factors.  At  present 
the  number  of  the  factors  is  the  number  of  the  so-called  ele- 
ments, say  seventy  or  eighty,  plus  ether  and  the  known  physical 
laws.  For  a  complete  knowledge  it  would  be  requisite  to  know 
the  quantity  and  the  exact  position  of  each  atom  at  any  given 
time  which  might  be  selected  as  a  starting-point.  But  failing 
that  exact  knowledge,  even  the  conception  of  such  a  calculation 
might  be  supposed  to  give  us  a  fair  notion  of  its  adequacy  to 
explain  all  the  incidents  of  the  process,  presuming  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  quantity  and  position.  But  even  then  we 
should  still  be  very  far  from  an  unification  of  knowledge,  in 
that  the  number  of  the  factors  is  so  great  It  is  true  that  the 
reduction  of  all  knowledge  to  the  recognition  of  a  process 
calculable  from  the  relations,  positions,  quantities,  and  proper- 
ties of  seventy  or  eighty  factors  would  be  a  great  simplifica- 
tion ;  yet  it  is  only  a  first  stage  in  the  process.  To  show  that 
these  factors  themselves  are  but  the  results  of  a  still  smaller 
number  of  factors  would  be  a  still  further  simplification ;  but 
the  real  unification  of  the  processes  of  nature  would  not  be 
reached  until  the  whole  series  was  interpreted  as  the  relation  of 
two  factors. 

It  would  seem  from  tliis  statement  that  knowledge  never  will 
be  unified ;  and,  indeed,  that  is  our  belief.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  give  our  attention  to  such  proposals  as 
are  made,  and  not  set  up  our  despair  or  our  scepticism  as  a  test 
of  other  men's  achievements.  And  if  all  the  histories  of  Nature 
can  be  understood  by  means  of  the  recognition  of  a  process 
dependent  upon  the  interrelations  of  factors,  be  these  factors 
numerous  or  few,  then  knowledge  is  so  far  unified — our  expla- 
nations are  effective, — our  knowledge  is  organised, — Science  has 
become  a  practically  complete  Philosophy. 

§  8.  An  Enumeration  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Physical  Methods  for  the 

UnificcUion  of  Knowledge. 

(a.)  Uypothesis  of  the  Seventy  Factors. 

The  first  proposition  we  have  to  consider  is  that  the  history 
of  the  solar  system,  ending  in  the  state  of  things  as  we  know 
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it  now,  including  the  existing  facts  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  is  the  result  of  a  process  due  to  the  constituent  factors  of 
a  nebula  existent  in  the  cosmos  some  millions  of  years  ago. 
This  nebula  consisted  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  ele- 
ments or  bundles  of  properties,  as  known  to  us  and  as  described 
in  books  on  chemistry.  Their  interrelations  were  to  some 
extent  influenced  and  determined  by  forces  not  inherent  in 
the  mass,  such  as  separative  Motion,  which,  when  disengaged 
from  the  nebula,  allowed  these  constituent  factors  to  come  into 
relation,  with  the  results  indicated.  The  question  thereupon 
arises,  Is  such  a  hypothesis  sufficient  to  explain  the  results,  so 
that  we  can  understand  the  whole  course  of  physical  and  bio- 
logical history  as  the  inevitable  and  calculable  process  due  to 
those  primordial  factors  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  has  not  written  a  book  upon  Inorganic  Evolu- 
tion, but  he  has  indicated  the  method  of  treatment  he  would 
have  pursued  had  he  done  so  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  the 
"  Biology,"  criticised  by  us  in  our  former  volume.* 

This  Appendix  also  explains  the  origin  and  nature  of  Organic 
Matter.  Thereupon  the  student  may  take  up  the  study  of  the 
"  Biology,"  showing  how  all  the  forms  of  life  are  the  resultants 
of  some  combinations  of  the  so-called  elements  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  physical  environment.  This  history 
affords  matter  for  a  more  elaborate  and  detailed  examination  in 
Chapter  Y.  of  this  work.  The  result  of  the  two  criticisms  is  to 
show  that  from  the  nebula  constituted  as  described  the  results 
are  not  deducible  as  claimed.  The  process  of  development 
from  the  nebula  to  the  finished  organism,  acknowledging  it 
to  be  a  process,  is  not  intelligible  as  the  result  of  the  factors 
given.  In  this  examination,  as  already  stated,  we  have  not 
wandered  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  book  on  Chemistry,  a 
book  on  Physics,  and  a  book  on  Mechanics.  -As  thus  limited 
to  actual  knowledge,  we  have  found  the  factors  inadequate  to 
produce  the  known  results.  Whether  they  are  capable  or  not  of 
a  wider  reading  remains  to  be  seen  in  our  next  section. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if  any  of  the 
other  propositions  of  Mr.   Spencer  are  capable  of  a  strictly 

*  See  "  On  Mr.  Spencer's  Formula  of  Evolution,"  p.  33  d  teq. 
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scientific  statement,  and,  as  preliminary  to  the  next  section,  it 
will  be  well  to  ascertain  their  value  in  this  respect.  Founded 
on  actual  science  as  these  supiaphysical  methods  must  be,  it  will 
be  useful  to  examine  first  what  truths  of  science  afford  them 
countenance  and  authority. 

(b.)  Hypothesis  of  the  One  Factor. 

The  first  scientific  generalisation  in  order  of  pre-eminence  and 
of  most  extensive  use  throughout  the  work  is  the  Persistence 
of  Force,  and  the  method  based  upon  it  ascribes  the  unification 
of  knowledge  to  the  proposition  that 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 
are  [corollaries  of] 
the  Persistence  of  Force." 

This  proposition  has  already  been  considered  in  its  abstract 
interpretation ;  we  have  now  to  consider  it  in  its  value  as 
derived  from,  and  being  a  general  expression  of,  concrete  expe- 
rience. "We  have  to  regard  the  Persistence  of  Force  as  an 
ultimate  generalisation  built  up  by  ever-increasing  generalisa- 
tions of  knowledge  as  specified  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  and  from  which  all  changes  of  the  universe  can  as 
corollaries  be  deduced. 

Let  us  take  our  science  first-hand  from  the  exposition  of 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  to  whose  work  "  On  the  Conservation 
of  Energy "  we  now  refer.  This  work  strikes  us  as  tentative 
rather  than  as  conclusive,  as  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction 
rather  than  as  the  final  expression  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  matters  treated  of  by  Professor  Stewart  do  not  seem  in 
his  hands  to  acquire  complete  philosophic  form,  as  will  be  seen. 

In  the  first  place.  Professor  Stewart  gives  us  a  catalogue  of 
the  Forces  of  Nature,  and,  secondly,  a  list  of  the  Energies  of 
Nature.  What  is  the  difference  between  Force  and  Energy  is 
not  stated,  and  has  to  bo  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
two  lists.  And  even  then,  when  wo  discover  tliat  the  former 
means  principally  the  forces  of  attraction,  the  denotative  terms 
might  easily  be  exchanged.  Energy  is  that  which  "does 
work  "  against  these  attractive  forces. 
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The  Forces  of  Nature  are — 

1.  The  Attraction  of  Gravitation  (p.  48). 

2.  The  Attraction  of  Cohesion  (p.  51). 

3.  The  Attraction  of  Chemical  Affinity  (p.  53). 

4.  Electrical  Attraction  (p.  64)  regarded  as  "  peculiarly  allied 
to  that  force  which  we  call  Chemio^l  Affinity." 

We  have  purposely  left  out  "Elastic  Forces"  (p.  50),  as  in 
all  prohability  the  cases  so  termed  are  compound  cases  of 
resistive  and  attractive  forces. 

Professor  Stewart  does  not  propound  any  theory  of  the 
Conservation  of  Force  similar  to  that  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy,  which  will  shortly  come  under  our  notice.  Neverthe- 
less it  would  seem  to  be  just  as  well  founded  in  science  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  Neither  does  he 
teach  us  the  transmutation  of  Force  according  to  which  the 
various  kinds  of  Force  enumerated  above  could  be  changed  the 
one  into  the  other. 

Let  us  now  consider — 

TJie  List  of  Energies, 

A.  Energy  of  Visible  Motion. 

B.  Visible  Energy  of  Position. 

C.  Heat  Motion. 

D.  Molecular  Separation, 

E.  Atomic  or  Chemical  Separation. 

F.  Electrical  Separation. 

G.  Electricity  in  Motion, 
H.   Radiant  Energy. 

We  observe  that  Professor  Stewart  says  nothing  about  Nerve 
Force,  Muscular  Energy,  Polarity,  &c.,  which  are  terms  used 
by  Mr.  Spencer;  nor  does  he  mention  Feeling,  but  proceeds 
to  the — 

"  Law  of  Conservation" 

"115.  Having  thus  endeavoured,  provisionally  at  least,  to 
catalogue  our  various  energies,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state 
more  definitely  what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of  energy. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  take  the  universe  as  a  whole,  or,  if  this 
be  too  large,  let  us  conceive,  if  possible,  a  small  portion  of  it  to 
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be  isolated  from  the  rest,  as  far  as  force  or  energy  is  concerned, 
forming  a  sort  of  microcosm,  to  which  we  may  conveniently 
direct  attention. 

"  This  portion,  then,  neither  parts  with  any  of  its  energy  to 
the  universe  beyond,  nor  receives  any  from  it  Such  an  isola- 
tion is,  of  course,  unnatural  and  impossible,  but  it  is  conceiv- 
able, and  will,  at  leasts  tend  to  concentrate  our  thoughts.  Now, 
whether  we  regard  the  great  universe  or  this  small  microcosm, 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  asserts  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  various  energies  is  a  constant  quantity,  that  is  to  say, 
adopting  the  language  of  Algebra — 

(A)  +  (B)  +  (C)  +  (D)  +  (E)  +  (F)  +  (G)  +  (H)  =  {  "^^^^ 

"116.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  (A)  is  constant  in 
itself,  or  any  other  of  the  left-hand  members  of  this  equation, 
for,  in  truth,  they  are  always  changing  about  into  each  other — 
now,  some  visible  energy  being  changed  into  heat  or  electricity; 
and,  anon,  some  heat  or  electricity  being  changed  back  again 
into  visible  energy — but  it  only  means  that  the  sum  of  all  the 
energies  taken  together  is  constant  AVe  have,  in  fact,  in  the 
left  hand,  eight  variable  quantities,  and  we  only  assert  that 
their  sum  is  constant,  not  by  any  means  that  they  are  constant 
themselves." 

TVe  note  here  that  we  shall  have  to  quote  this  exposition 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  against  Mr.  Spencer  when  we 
come  to  controvert  his  doctrine  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion ; 
for  Motion,  according  to  Professor  Stewart,  is  not  a  constant 
quantity,  but  is  interchangeable  with  energy  of  position,  which 
is  a  state  of  rest 

An  element  of  obscurity  remains  in  respect  of  the  affinities 
or  polarities  of  the  so-called  elements.  The  question  arises, 
Are  these  constant  quantities  inherent  in  these  elements  1  If 
not,  what  would  they  be  without  them  ?  and  if  they  are,  how 
do  they  rank  with  the  forces  or  energies  on  the  list,  since  they 
are  not  then  convertible  1 

And  again,  if  all  the  modes  of  energy  specified  are  convertible, 
is  it  legitimate  to  suppose  that  they  could  all  be  converted 
into  one  kind?    In  this  case,  what  would  become  of  the  chemical 
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attractions  or  polarities  in  question  ]  Generally  speaking,  what 
is  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  to 
the  permanency  of  the  properties  of  the  so-called  elements  1 

"With  these  preliminary  provisoes,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  as  held 
by  men  of  science,  namely,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  different 
kinds  or  modes  of  manifestations  of  energy  in  nature,  that 
these  modes  are  capable  of  interchange ;  and  that  although 
each  mode  may  vary  in  quantity,  it  only  does  so  by  be- 
coming another  mode,  the  total  quantity  of  energy  remaining 
constant. 

This  is  the  doctrine  upon  which  is  founded  Mr.  Spencer's 
**  Persistence  of  Force."  It  would  appear  in  some  places  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  work,  though  not  in  others,  that  he  would  include  in 
this  term  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  also ;  yet  as  the  latter  is 
not  a  mode  of  force  interchangeable  with  any  other,  it  would  seem 
illegitimate  to  do  so,  and  therefore  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
scientific  doctrine  is  the  same  as  Professor  Stewart's.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  convenient  for  the  present  section  so  to  consider  it, 
reserving  for  the  next  section  any  extension  of  meaning.  It 
is  the  scientific  statement  as  arrived  at  by  scientific  men 
that  we  have  under  consideration  at  present,  and  having  fully 
acquainted  ourselves  therewith,  wo  have  to  consider  what  are  the 
corollaries  of  the  constant  quantity  of  energy.  Can  we  deduce 
all  the  interrelations  of  existences  from  the  knowledge  we 
have  that  the  sum  total  of  all  kinds  of  energy,  however  they  may 
interchange,  remains  a  constant  quantity  ]  To  our  mind  it  is  a 
barren  proposition.  The  only  corollary  from  it  seems  to  be  that 
if  one  kind  diminishes  another  must  increase.  "We  may  find 
all  the  facts  of  nature  in  conformity,  that  is,  uncontradictory  of 
this  principle  and  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  the 
attractive  Forces,  but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  deduce  the 
particular  and  special  changes  from  those  principles.  We  shall 
never  bo  able  to  understand  the  difibrentiation  of  the  un- 
known energy  into  the  various  modes  of  its  manifestation  as 
set  forth  by  Professor  Stewart ;  and  failing  in  the  first 
corollaries,  wo  fail  in  all  the  others.  Since  we  cannot  know 
the  nature  of  the  original  Force  or  Energy,  we  can  get  no 
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corollaries  from  it  If  we  are  asked  to  draw  corollaries  from 
tlio  Persistence  of  Force,  and  we  know  not  Force,  the  stress 
of  getting  the  corollaries  is  thrown  upon  the  Persistence,  and 
the  only  corollaries  derivable  therefrom  are  merely  that  if 
one  kind  of  force  augments,  another  will  diminish,  and  vice 
versd.  The  only  other  corollary  we  could  get  from  the  teaching 
would  be  tliat  the  facts  of  experience  upon  which  the  doctrine 
is  founded  will  never  contradict  themselves,  but  will  always 
be  found  conformable  to  the  general  principle  of  which  they 
are  the  warrant.  In  fact,  nearly  all  Mr.  Spencer's  corollaries 
from  the  Persistence  of  Force  are  found  to  be  merely  statements 
that  such  and  such  a  fact,  general  or  particular,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Persistence  of  Forca  But  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  to  find  facts  or  circumstances  uncontra- 
dictory  of  a  proposition  is  a  very  different  thing  from  deriving 
them  from  it  as  corollaries.  The  former  is  a  merely  negative 
result,  the  latter  is  what  we  truly  look  for  as  conferring  that 
insight  into  the  connection  of  sequences  which  is  the  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer  pro- 
poses to  found  his  most  general  proposition  on  actual  science, 
let  us  take  several  of  the  corollaries  which  he  draws  from  the 
Persistence  of  Force  and  examine  them  as  corollaries  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  as  expounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Stewart. 

Still  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  actual  science,  let  us  ask 
whether  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  is  really  a  corollary 
from  the  Conservation  of  the  Attractive  Forces  or  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy  ]     The  proposition  is — 

"The  homogeneous,  or  any  substance  or  existence  that  is 
homogeneous,  is  unstable." 

Viewed  as  a  corollary  from  the  theory  of  the  constant  quan- 
tity of  energy,  this  proposition  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
relation  to  that  general  principle.  If  it  has,  the  corollary  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  homogeneous  remains  stable  if  it  is  in  a  state 
of  balance,  which  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  term  homogeneous. 
Supposing,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  means  that  if  different  parts  of 
a  homogeneous  mass  are  differently  affected  by  various  incident 
forces,  the  mass  no  longer  remains   homogeneous — then  we 
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acknowledge  the  corollary  but  quit  the  proposition  under  atady, 
&nd  find  another  one  altogether,  namelj,  that  incident  forces 
impinging  upon  another  aggregate  of  forces  produce  changes. 
This  will  be  allowed  as  a  corollary,  but  will  he  seen  to  be  a  very 
barren  one.  The  kind  of  change  wrought,  the  nature  of  the 
sequences,  depends  ujion  the  particular  incident  forces,  and  up( 
the  particubr  receptive  forces. 

"We  have  seen  already  that  the  Inilestructibility  of  Matter 
not  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ConBervation  of  'Energy, 
Professor  Stewart,  though  in  an  imperfect  way,  disciaimB  it, 
nor  can  it  be  included  in  the  list,  because  all  that  are  included  in 
the  list  ore  not  individually  permanent  but  changeable.      And 
it  is  not  a  corollary  from  exclusion,  because  by  exclusion 
Qumot  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  corollary  at  alL      It  is  i 
independent,  not  a  dependent,  doctrine.     The  scientific  stal 
ment  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  is  thus  seen  not  to 
as  its  corollary  the  doctrine  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter, 

Ib  it,  then,  a  corollary  from  the  Conservation  of  Force  as  givt 
by  Professor  Stewart  I  If  the  proof  of  it  is  the  iudestructibilil 
of  weight,  then  by  Matter  is  meant  the  Attraction  of  Gravil 
tion,  and  tlie  theory  is  a  corollary  from  itself. 

Again,  the  Continuity  of  Motion  is  not  a  corollary  from 
Conservation  of  Energy,  because  motions,  being  included 
some  of  the  energies  which  are  mutually  convertible  with  othi 
energies  in  a  state  of  balance  or  rest,  are  seen  not  to  be 
tinuous. 

Xeillier  is  any  power  of  tho  nature  of  mind,  feeling,  w 
power,  mental  energy,  &&,  a  corollary  from  the  Conservation 
Energy,  for  being  excluded  from  the  list,  they  are  not  conver- 
tible into  any  of  those  which  compose  the  constancy  of  tha 
quantity.     On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  a  corollary  from  this  doty 
triuo  that  there  are  no  such  energies  in  operation  aa  factoi 
for  they  can  only  act  in  increasing  or  decreEising  the  quanti 
of  energy  mode  up  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  the  list.     AVbci 
energy  is  a  constant  quantity,  never  augmenting  nor  decreasing; 

Are  wo  to  say  that  EquilJTi ration  is  a  corollary  from  the  Pcr- 
sifltcnce  of  Force,  as  thus  made  up  of  tho  two  forms  described  by 
I'lofcasor  Stewart  1   We  think  not.    Equilibration  is  a  tendca< 


it  ' 
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to  a  state  of  rest.  All  motion  is  the  act  of  balancing ;  when 
balance  is  reached,  rest  ensues.  But  the  constancy  of  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  only  means  that  whether  in  the  form  of  motion  or 
in  the  form  of  energy  of  position  the  total  quantity  is  the  same 
— the  form  is  indifferent — and  the  constancy  of  the  quantity 
does  not  necessitate  either  motion  or  rest  As  regards  Mr. 
Spencer's  special  phases  of  Equilibration  promulgated  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Biology,"  there  is  no  relation  apparent* 

We  might,  again,  ask.  Is  the  Formula  of  Evolution  a  corollary 
from  the  Persistence  of  Force,  as  thus  considered,  or  Integration 
or  Dissolution  1  We  would  find  in  each  case  either  contradic- 
tion or  non-relation.  The  only  corollary  from  the  Persistence 
of  Force  is  that  if  there  is  change  from  one  kind  of  energy,  it 
must  be  into  another  kind ;  but  the  doctrine  is  absolutely  fruit- 
less of  special  corollaries.  It  does  not  even  necessitate  change 
of  any  kind,  only  that  if  there  is  a  change  it  must  be  into  an- 
other kind.  The  key  to  special  changes  must  not  be  looked  for 
in  this  barren  and  general  proposition,  but  in  the  actual  kinds 
and  relations  of  the  special  forces  enumerated,  and  in  the 
resistive  or  other  forces  which  are  left  out  of  it  altogether. 
When  these  are  brought  together  and  understood  in  all  their 
relations  of  quantity  and  position  at  any  given  time,  then  we 
can  read  the  sequences,  not  otherwise. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy  is  useless  in  itself  for  the  philosophic  purpose. 
Viewed  as  a  corollary  from  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Energy,  the  only  logical  conclusion  arrived  at  would 
be  that  some  change  would  take  place  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  energy  changed. 

And  if  we  add  to  this  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of 
the  Attractive  Forces,  and  again  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter, 
whatever  that  is,  we  are  unable  by  them  to  read  oiff  the  history 
of  the  physical  cosmos,  and  much  less  can  we  attain  to  an 
explanation  of  biological  processes. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  within  the  limits  of  actual  science 
philosophy  is  not  attainable.  A  more  detailed  criticism  to  this 
end  IB  given  in  our  former  work,  and  in  the  examination  of 

*  See  Chapter  V.  of  thia  work. 

D 
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the  "  Biology/*  included  in  the  present  volume.     We  now  pass 
on  to  the  Supraphysical  Hypotheses. 


§  9.    The  Supraphysical  Methods  for  the  Unification  of 

Knowledge, 

Since  it  is  seen  that  the  purely  physical  methods  of  study  carry 
us  out  a  short  distance  in  our  endeavours  towards  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cosmos,  while  the  study  of  them  yet  points  in  various 
ways  towards  theories  of  a  more  general  character,  our  thoughts 
naturally  take  a  wider  range,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  framing  hypotheses  which,  whether  founded  on  actual  know- 
ledge or  purely  imaginary,  aim  at  one  and  the  same  result, 
nathely,  the  explanation  of  all  the  modes  of  physical  combina- 
tions and  histories  and  all  their  associated  developments.  These 
theories,  for  convenience*  sake,  we  call  the  Supraphysical,  on  two 
grounds :  in  the  first  place,  because  they  aim  at  getting  behind 
and  explaining  the  relations  of  the  present  ultimately  known 
factors  {i.e.,  the  chemical  elements) ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  since  they  are  thus  but  an  extension  of  the  methods 
and  factors  of  science,  we  do  not  transgress  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  intellect,  but  every  idea  and  every  proposition 
founded  upon  them  is  at  least  conceivable.  Thus  we  are 
capable  of  estimating  what  each  hypothesis  is  able  to  explain 
and  what  it  fails  to  include.  Such  demarcations  of  failure 
are  just  as  useful  as  the  demarcations  of  success,  because  they 
enable  the  intellect  properly  to  direct  its  future  exertions ;  and 
this  is  far  better  than  the  endeavour  to  slur  over  deficiencies 
of  explanation  under  the  cover  of  indefinite  thought  and  con- 
fusing verbiage. 

We  shall  have  to  treat  of  two  classes  of  hypotheses  of  the 
supraphysical  order,  the  legitimate  and  the  illegitimate,  the 
former  dealing  with  definite  conceptions  and  being  more  nearly 
related  to  the  actual  truths  of  science,  and  perhaps  con- 
sequently of  a  more  limited  scope — the  latter  free  from  such 
tiresome  restrictions  as  to  meaning  and  scope,  and,  from  their 
indefiniteness,  apt  to  delude  the  mind  with  the  appearance  of 
greater  magnificence,  and  even  of  greater  efficacy  for  cosmical 
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explanation.  Both  methods  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
are  founded  on  generalisations  of  actual  knowledge ;  but  they 
treat  these  generalisations  in  very  diifferent  ways,  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  former  being  that  it  deals  with  imagined  concretes, 
that  of  the  latter  being  that  it  deals  with  objectivised  abstrac- 
tions— ^that  is  to  say,  terms  of  totality  conceived  as  general  terms 
connoting  a  something  which  is  an  unity  itself — a  special  factor 
— having  definite  relations  with  other  objectivised  abstractions 
established  in  the  same  way. 

Let  us  first  treat  of  those  legitimate  hypotheses  which  are 
most  nearly  related  to  actual  knowledge.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  in  this  chapter,  which  is  only  a  mere  outline 
of  the  study,  we  intend  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  supra- 
l)hysical  speculation.  It  is  our  intention  here  merely  to  indicate 
the  chief  features,  so  as  to  enable  the  student,  in  following  Mr. 
Spencer  or  any  other  author,  properly  to  locate  the  particular 
hypothesis  or  method  he  may  have  under  examination,  and  thus 
prevent  aimless  and  indefinite  wandering. 

(a.)  Supraphysical  Hypotheses  Strictly  Considered. 

Physical  science  has  done  something  already,  if  we  endeavour 
to  approach  the  subject  from  the  safe  side  of  actual  accom- 
plishment, towards  supraphysical  theories.  Men  of  science 
are  working  towards  such  theories  year  by  year.  The  methods, 
experimental  or  logical,  by  which  Science  has  reduced  chemical 
processes  to  the  interrelations  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called 
elements,  and  physics  to  certain  laws  of  motion,  are  continually 
encroaching  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown,  and  are  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  still  further.  Year  by  year  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  motions  of  matter,  and  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  elementary  substances  under  various  physical  conditions. 

In  chemistry  we  find  the  hypothesis  that  the  seventy  or 
eighty  so-called  elements  are  really  not  simple,  but  have  com- 
plex constitutions,  formed  of  one  or  two  simple  original  elements 
differentially  aggregated.  The  properties  of  these  original  ele- 
ments are  variously  estimated.  Some  theories  would  invest  them 
merely  with  the  attributes  of  attraction  and  resistance,  perliapa 
also  with  differentiated  shapes  and  modes  and  rates  of  motion. 
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The  theory  that  the  telationa  of  the  so-called  eloments 
those  of  modes  and  rates  of  motion,  coupled  with  some  theory 
of  shapes  produced  bj  the  varied  aggregation,  of  waits  haling 
polarities  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  is  supported  by  implica- 
tions from  yarious  branches  of  science.     The  doctrine  of  chemi- 
cal combuiatious  supports  it ;  more  particularly  does  it  derive  _ 
support  from  the  very  abstruse  law  formulated  by  Mendelft'l 
jeef  aad  Lothar  Meyer,  termed  the  "Periodic  System."     ThvJ 
science  of  Molecular  PhyBica,  to  which  the  late  Professor  Clai' 
Maxwell  so  lai^cly  coniributed,  and  which  the  late  Profesi 
Clifford  popularised,  also  tends  in  the  same  direction, 
science   of    Spectroscopy    likewise    indicates   the   complicate 
structure  of  some  of  the  so-called  elements  in  the  number  a 
variety  of  the  lines  produced  in  the  spectrum,  and  in  the  thee 
that  these  are  caused  by  the  varied  motions  of  dilTerent  uni 
in  B  state  of  incandescence.     The  behaviour,  also,  of  difierenfc  | 
substances  in  a  state  of  tenuity  in  the  radiometer  under  ths  J 
application  of  electricity  again  tends  in   the  same  directioBLj 
The  physical  explanation  of  beat  as  molecular  motion,  of  1 
aa  ethereal  motion,  of  colour  as  differentiated  rates  of  etheteslfl 
motion,  all  point  towards  a  theory  founded  on  the  relations  of] 
differently  constituted  aggregations  of  units  of  attraction  t 
repulsion  plus  an  ether  having  no  property  but  simple  i 
t&nce  and  attraction. 

Kow  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  physical  world  thus  constituiai 
— it  is  a  reasonable  hypotheeis — one  that  we  are  able  to  conuaiTI 
— one  coming  witliin  what  Professor  Tyndall  would  call  It 
mate  scientific  imagination.  It  may  be  reganled  as  a  poasibli 
explanation  of  the  laws  of  the  various  sciences  of  Chemistx; 
Physics  (molar  and  molecular).  Electricity,  Light,  Xleat,  8pt 
troscopy,  &c. ;  and  if  the  special  laws  were  eventually  arriTi 
at,  it  would  constitute  au  actual  unification  of  all  tht-se  sdei 
We  are  still,  it  is  true,  far  from  such  an  unification,  but  sden 
is  t^ndini;  in  that  <lirection. 

How  far  Mr.  Spencer  places  his  reliance  on  this  intelligihl 
hypothesis  is  not  very  clear.  Undoubtedly  he  works  with  it  IJ 
n  certain  extent,  and  he  even,  as  we  shall  pcesently  see  in  f 
critical  study  of  his  work  on  "Diulogy,"  ia  iiart  uses  it;   '. 
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in  his  reply  to  our  previous  criticism  he  so  decidedly  and 
positively  refuses  to  be  tied  down  to  any  such  definite  and 
precise  theories,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  and  to  what 
extent  he  relies  upon  them,  and  how  far  he  discards  them  in 
favour  of  symbols  that  stand  for  things  and  processes  of  which 
we  can  have  no  conception. 

As  just  stated,  the  critical  study  is  that  of  Biology.  "We  can 
see  very  well  that  the  theory  just  indicated  might  be  supposed 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  cosmos,  but  it  would  not  seem  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  history  of  organised  living  beings.  Here,  again,  notwith- 
standing very  close  study  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "Biology,"  we  are 
unable  to  assign  the  author's  exact  position.  He  very  clearly 
repudiates  "feeling"  as  a  factor  in  biological  histories,*  and 
apparently  relies  wholly  upon  the  properties  of  some  of  the 
so-called  elements,  including  their  mutual  polarities,  and  upon 
their  external  relations,  called  equilibrations,  with  the  physical 
forces  and  energies  included  in  Professor  Stewart's  list  In  this 
case  Biology  itself  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  ultimate 
unification  of  knowledge  we  have  just  described;  and  under 
tliese  conditions,  supposing  such  to  be  Mr.  Spencer's  views, 
we  have  examined  his  theory  of  Biology  very  thoroughly  in 
Chapter  Y.  of  this  book.  The  result  of  that  examination  is 
that  the  explanation  fails;  and  if  we  add  to  this  failure  to 
explain  Biology  upon  merely  physical  premises,  the  additional 
failure  to  account  for  and  define  the  mutual  relations  of  physical 
structure  and  processes  with  feeling  and  mentality,  we  have 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all  studies  shut  out  from 
the  proposed  unification  of  knowledge. 

{b.)  Hypotheses  including  Feeling, 

It  is  of  comparatively  little  moment  to  us  that  all  physical 
processes,  exclusive  of  the  biological,  can  be  showTi  to  be  the 
result  of  certain  differentiated  combinations  of  original  simple 
units.  Such  a  proof  is  an  intellectual  achievement  which  gives 
intellectual  gratification  and  no  more.  "What  is  of  vital  interest 
is  to  know  what  we  ourselves  are,  whence  we  came  and  how, 

*  See  Principles  of  Biology,  voL  L  chap.  8. 
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whither  we  tend,  and  what  the  law  of  our  conduct — what  we 
are  to  one  another  in  the  long  course  of  our  history?  Are 
we  anything  more  than  accidents  appearing  in  the  cooling  of  a 
nebula,  and  vanishing  in  the  ruins  of  a  dead  world  1 

On  these  questions  the  theory  just  considered  throws  no  light. 
A  rational  explanation  of  feeling  and  its  relations,  simple  and 
complex,  with  physical  aggregations  and  organisations,  seems  to 
demand  a  theory  of  origin  which  includes  feeling  amongst  the 
initial  factors — a  theory  which  shall  specify  a  factor  of  feeling 
in  the  most  simple  of  all  physical  interrelations;  which  shall 
assign  feeling  as  an  universal  concomitant  of  physical  combi- 
nations and  disintegrations.  Several  such  theories  have  been 
propounded,  in  which  physical  changes  bear  assigned  relations 
to  feeling,  and  feeling  bears  assigned  relation  to  and  influence 
upon  physical  changes.  This  introduces  us  to  a  very  difficult 
problem;  for  if  feeling  is  not  merely  the  concomitant  of  a 
physical  process,  but  is  also  a  factor  in  physical  processes,  how 
is  the  theory  of  the  constant  quantity  of  the  physical  forces  to  be 
maintained  ?  Of  course  it  can  be  replied  that  the  theory  need  not 
be  maintained ;  it  may  be  argued  that  feeling,  "  psychic  force," 
or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  may  increase  or  decrease  or  vary 
the  physical  forces  of  Professor  Balfour  Stewart's  list,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  fixed  relations  between  physical  combinations 
and  feeling.  But  everything  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
living  beings  points  to  the  existence  of  such  definite  relationship 
of  interdependences.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  unification  of 
knowledge,  and  indeed  science  of  any  sort,  would  seem  to  be 
impossible.  But  in  fact,  as  justified  by  experience,  we  are 
warranted  in  our  endeavour  to  assign  an  explanation — a  historic 
explanation — by  which  wo  shall  see  that  all  biological  structure 
and  function  is  the  result  of  the  interrelations  of  original  fac- 
tors, including  feeling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  wo  can'  say 
is,  that  no  adequate  explanation  on  these  lines  has  yet  been 
effected,  and  we  have  no  inkling  of  any.  At  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  all  our  achievements  of  Science,  tlie  relations 
of  physical  combinations  and  changes  to  feeling,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  feeling  upon  physical  changes,  is  an  impenetrable 
mystery.      Mr.   Spencer  in  some  places  recognises  this  mys- 
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tery  to  the  fulL  Nevertheless,  he  professes  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task  of  explaining  the  origin  and  development  of  all 
living  creatures,  or  at  least  to  have  formulated  the  main  lines  of 
such  a  history  of  morphological  and  physiological  development ; 
and  this  theory  is  founded  purely  upon  physical  processes,  the 
factor  of  feeling  heing  formally  excluded. 

We  think  it  may  fairly  be  urged  tliat  some  such  theory  as 
the  one  just  indicated  may,  if  not  at  present,  yet  at  some  future 
time,  come  within  the  scope  of  legitimate  hypotheses.  We  are 
able  to  conceive  of  all  the  factors  requisite  for  such  a  hypothesis, 
although  we  are  not  able  as  yet  to  frame  any  notion  of  their  mode 
of  connection  or  relation.  This,  however,  remains  for  the  future. 
Mere  possibilities  we  are  unable  to  measure.  But  if  such 
a  conception,  however  legitimate  the  hypothesis  may  be,  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete unification  of  knowledge,  then  all  the  more  certain  is  it 
that  at  the  present  time  such  a  unification  cannot  be  effected. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  put  into  a  proposition  the  views  wo 
have  just  been  discussing,  so  as  to  keep  our  theories  within  the 
methods  of  procedure  we  deemed  to  be  correct  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  present  study. 

Let  us  first  say — 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

conceptions  of  the  relations  of  original  units  of  attraction 

and  repulsion." 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  although  this  might  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  all  physical  processes,  it  would  not  aflFord  us  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  living  beings,  even 
if  we  consider  such  development  to  be  unaflFectcd  by  the  factor 
of  feeling ;  and  that  if  we  consider  it  to  be  so  affected,  then, 
since  the  factor  of  feeling  is  not  included,  either  expressly  or 
implicitly,  in  the  proposition,  that  proposition  fails  to  recognise 
one  of  the  essential  factors,  and  is  to  that  extent  incomplete. 
This  thesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  Chapter  V.,  where 
we  treat  of  the  "  Biology." 
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(c.)  Other  Supraphysical  Hypotheses, 

There  are  other  forms  into  which  the  supraphysical  hypo- 
theses can  be  thrown,  and  which  are  implied  in  several  parts  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  works.  The  importance  he  attaches  to  Equilibra- 
tion and  Polarity  warrants  us  in  giving  them  special  treatment. 
For  clearness  of  study,  let  us  throw  them  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
position, thus  : — 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

Equilibration," 

and 

"  All  existences  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

Polarity." 

We  mention  these  because  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  "  Biology  "  so 
largely  employs  them  in  effecting  his  constructive  arrangements. 

Polarity  is  a  legitimate  scientific  term ;  it  is  representative  of 
a  number  of  concrete  facts,  taking  its  origin  in  the  Action  of  the 
loadstone  and  magnetic  needle,  enlarged  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  behaviour  of  electrified  substances,  but  deriving  its  spe- 
cial significance  in  biological  construction  from  the  science  of 
crystallography.  The  special  relationships  thus  characterised 
are  those  mutual  affections  of  atoms  by  which  they  range  them- 
selves into  special  forms  of  aggregation.  These  mutual  aflFections 
may  or  may  not  have  to  do  with  what  are  called  chemical 
affinities,  but  in  any  case  they  have  to  do  with  the  method 
of  aggregation  of  similarly  constituted  molecules. 

The  form  of  crystallisation  is  now  universally  specified  as 
appertaining  to  the  properties  of  those  bodies  which  do  crystal- 
lise, although  there  are  certain  bodies  called  colloids  which  do 
not  assume  that  form  of  aggregation.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  employs  the  powers  included  in  the  term  Polarity  is 
treated  of  at  great  length  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  present  work. 
He  assumes  that  the  differences  of  perceptible  crystalloid  form  are 
due  to  differences  of  size  and  shape  of  the  atom  or  molecule — and 
very  reasonably  so,  for  assuming  polarity  of  an  atom  or  molecule 
to  be  positive  and  negative  at  different  points,  the  arrangement 
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effectuated  must  be  due  to  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  con- 
stituent particle&  Colloids,  he  seems  also  to  say,  have  similar 
attractions  and  repulsions,  but  they  either  have  no  constant 
shape  or  the  shapes  are  not  rectilinear  but  curvilinear.  Mr. 
Spencer's  very  clever  and  ingenious  but  delusive  argument  is 
founded  on  the  attempt  to  confer  on  the  colloids  which  con- 
stitute organic  matter  all  the  formative  powers  of  the  crystalloids, 
80  that  on  the  one  hand  they  are  so  pliant  as  to  receive  any 
and  every  change  of  form,  and  yet,  when  so  required  for  con- 
structive purposes,  they  have  the  methods  of  aggregation  of 
crystals,  with  definite  shapes  and  fixed  modes  of  aggregation. 
The  theory  is  strained  still  further  when,  in  lieu  of  the  definite 
homogeneous  structure  of  a  mass  of  crystal,  we  have  it  stated  that 
we  owe  to  a  similar  process  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  an 
animal  composed  of  an  osseous  part,  a  nervous  part,  a  cuticle,  a 
liver,  muscle,  &c.,  made  up,  it  may  be,  of  similar  modified  units, 
but  not  forming  a  structure  remUant  from  the  forms  and 
polarities  of  special  physiological  units,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
mass  of  crystal  is  determined  by  the  forms  and  polarities  of 
its  constituent  particles.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  from  a 
study  of  the  criticism  just  referred  to,  that  the  proposition  ex- 
plaining the  interrelations  of  all  existences  by  Polarity  will 
not  be  found  of  the  desired  efficiency. 

The  proposition  attributing  all  existences  and  the  history  of 
their  interrelations  to  Equilibration  is  a  wider  and  more  inde- 
finite explanation,  inclusive  in  all  probability  of  the  polarities 
we  have  just  been  considering.  It  is  a  supraphysical  hypo- 
thesis, because  it  is  founded  upon  experiences  with  which  we 
are  fully  acquainted  and  conveys  a  more  or  less  definite  concep- 
tion. The  hypothesis  is  in  some  respects  confusing,  in  that  it  is 
not  clear  what  forces  can  be  equilibrated  with  one  another,  and 
what  forces  stand  apart  and  have  no  place  in  a  process  of  mutual 
balancing.  Of  course,  it  can  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
forces  and  energies  enumerated  in  Professor  Balfour  Stewart's 
list  mutually  affect  each  other,  and  whether  interchangeable  or 
not  can  be  so  related  to  each  other  as  to  mutually  balance  each 
other  in  a  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  what  (if  any)  of-  the  properties  we  ascribe  to  the  seventy 
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or  eighty  so-called  elements  are  essential  to  Uiem  and  ca 
be  detached  from  them,  and  ore  therefore  not  includable  1 
a,  general  equilibration  —  for  instance,  Polarity,  The  whole 
subject  requires  a  greater  thoroughness  of  treatment  than  Sir. 
Spencer  baa  given  it,  and  it  ia  imperative  that  some  one  should 
write  that  preliminary  book  on  Inorganic  Evolution  which  1 
Spencer  was  obliged  to  omit.  Is  Polarity  a  fixed  property,  f 
instance,  of  Oxygen  I  If  so,  and  if  not,  how  does  it  take  [ 
in  a  process  of  Equilibration  1  Again,  if  Matter  ia 
manifestation  of  Force  of  an  iudestructible  character  and  i 
interchangeable  with  other  modes  of  Force,  in  what  respect  do« 
it  so  differ  from  those  otlier  modes  as  to  be  uninterchangeablM 
and  how  does  it  enter  into  the  general  process  of  Equilibrn 
lionl  Is  Matter  as  a  form  of  force  specialised  aa  At 
tion  or  as  Resistance  1  If  the  latter,  is  it  conditioned  a 
Bhape  or  size,  or  haw  otherwise  1  Is  it  always  associated  k 
Motion  or  Attraction  1  Mr.  Spencer  would  perhaps  say  t 
bU  these  alternative  scientific  notions  are  inconceivable; 
so,  then  oil  these  supraphysical  theories  must  be  abandoned  t 
not  affording  the  aonght-for  universalistic  explanation, 
desire  to  make  out  now  is,  that  if  we  are  to  consider  such  hype 
theaes,  they  must  be  commensurate  with  the  whole  of  the  fi 
and  they  must  be  framed  in  clear  language  founded  on  defi 
notions  of  actual  conditions.  If,  as  we  suppose,  Equilibiatii 
is  one  of  those  ill-conceived  thoughts  of  which  we  have  a  c 
conception  with  regard  to  some  special  instances,  and  v 
formed  analogies  with  regard  to  other  processes,  together  w 
still  more  indefinite  ideas  of  application  to  the  whole  ej 
ot  things,  it  is  quite  beyond  all  intelligibility  as  an  uni' 
listic  ex]ilanation  and  as  a  means  for  the  unification  of  \ 
leilge. 

This  hypothesis  is  treated  at  length  in  Chapter  V.   of  the 
present  work,  forming  part  of  our  study  of  "  Eiology,"  and  is 
given  in  this  connection  because  that  study  is  the  most  important 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  series  of  works,  as  well  as  on  account  of  t 
curious  twists  and  turns  which  are  therein  given  to  the  hyj 
thesis  of  Equilibration.    We  content  ourselves  here  with  si 
that  until  the  factors  with  which  Eijuilibrntion  deals  are  u 
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(if  auT;  tnd  liit  iii:»5*is  in  vjjii  xijtT  t£t.*Ji  euiii  caijsi.  xLf- 
mere  lenn  liquHTiirtw lil  a?  Tciiii*-  iLiTfir  or  itf  *;l  izisonzirf:-.! 
in  deT€siCT^n:fii.'L  aiji  luic*  jic^.tt 'ik^^'r  ii.  iDriJr'pcLl  df-Tfcj:iiiiiifcz.u 
espedaLj,  azain.  if  f.u*,'  --r.  ■■>  ^^  l  ffaCL:?  iLsrcizx  is  T:3£:Ifts>  aijd 
meaningiess :  liii  "i:z_rl  lZ  ilif  if  iiiiijf-  v*  ckzzizn  "ziiicz^iirj.i 
the  prctjiOEitici:  "p-LitiL  asf^jiif  Li^ii— "i-nii:--  as  Hit  iji:£-sC'Z^li-::r 
predicate 

(i;  77if  Ei'jtyClii'jeii  cftli  77, 'w  Fj.rf:TK 
We  Lave  iio*w  v*  cii^iiflfT  ctrtafii  ilZr-riiiina:*'  s-T'TaTiTs:j^iI 
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methods.  We  cLaraL'^rrii.i-i  iliis*  ai  iLe  c"zi5>ei  of  the  5<vl:<  :i 
as  being  fc-iinded  '.-zi  ci-jeciiTir^i  aLrtraciiciis.  We  lave  aIiV"a.;y 
fonnd  a  C'Mider:;i*a::c-n  of  all  n^Jh  mettcHis  of  reascpnin*:  in  a 
foimer  section  of  this  cLii:.tr.  Em  we  find  it  nec^.^^arr  to 
gpeak  of  them  here  beca*:!:^  iLer  have  a  .-"JT'TOsiiiiiou?  aiilhoriiv 
in  physical  expeiienoes,  and  because  it  is  desirable  10  show  in 
what  manner  ther  are  aciTiallT  ai-rlied  in  trrini:  to  n'.ake  li?^* 
of  them  as  eiplanaticn?  of  pLvsical  change.  For  this  purposo 
we  shall  have  to  dirc<rt  attention  to  the  process  of  reasoning  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  on  the  Knowable  in  Mr.  Sivnoor  s 
"  Firet  Principles." 

The  course  of  thonght  pursued  in  these  earlier  chaptors  of 
** First  Principles"  has  all  the  formality  of  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent alignment  carefully  stated.  The  reader  is  made  to  fivl 
that  he  advances  firmly  step  by  step,  until  he  has  it  clearly 
impressed  upon  his  mind  that  all  liis  future  work  is  founded 
upon  the  understood  relations  of  three  original  factors,  tlio 
formulation  of  which  will  constitute  the  desinnl  uniticatiou 
of  knowledge.  Now,  a  factor  is  that  which  has  special  projvrt  ios 
in  relation  to  other  factors,  and  when  we  have  a  given  num  Wr  of 
related  factors,  and  clearly  understand  these  relations,  wo  can 
foresee  the  general  character  if  not  the  details  of  their  sub- 
sequent histories.  The  factors  which  Mr.  Sixincor  gives  aro 
the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  and 
the  Persistence  of  Force.  It  will  be  seen  that  noitlior  Mutter, 
Motion,  nor  Force  are  defined.  In  tlie  special  chaptors  trcatin;^ 
of  them  the  conceptions  we  should  attach  to  these  terms  aro 
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Bpecified,  but  it  ia  elsewhere  atateil  that  they  are  but  BymboU 
etanding  for  modes  of  the  Unkuowahle.     If  we  contne  them 
to  the  modes  or  manifestations  aa  known  to  us,  the  consideration 
at  our  subject  is  thrown  into  the  physical  section  of  our  study, 
or  into  the  preceding  part  of  this  section.     If  we  take  them  in 
the  Ecnse  implied  in  each  particular  sentence  in  which  they 
occur,  we  have  variable  terms,  but  geaerally  meaning  the  approach   , 
together  or  eeparution  of  bodies  having  resistance  and  exten- 
Bion,  and  implying  powers  of  attraction  and  combination,  and  A 
powers  of  separation.     But  the  real  stress  of  meaning  is  oftea  ' 
put  upon  the  adjective  turned  into  an  ohjectivised  abstraction,  t 
and  we  find  our  minds  dwelling  more  upon  ths  Indestructibility, 
the  Continuity,  and  the  Feisistence  than  upon  the  intelligent 
understanding  of   the  objects  which  are  indestructible,    con- 
tinuous, and  persistent     How  we  can  speak  of  these  facton^ 
and  yet  not  ba  able  to  specify  those  properties  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  related  factors  in  a  process  of  physical  develops 
ment,  is  incomprehensiUe.     A  treatise  on  chemistry  we  can 
understand,  or  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  although  we  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  as  to  what  oxygen  is  in  itself,  nor  what  motion.  1 
is  in  itself;    howheit  we  do  know  what  we   mean  in  every  j 
instance  when  these  terms  ate  used  in  scientific  treatises. 
Spencer  works  with  the  three  factors  mentioned  above,  and  in  j 
the  formulation  of  their  relationship  he  seeks  to  unify  knowledge  i 
This  is  clearly  set  out  in  Chapter  XI.  of  the  "  First  Principles," 
entitled  "  Recapitulation,  Criticism,  and  Eo commencement." 

"  §  qo.  But  now,  what  parts  do  these  truths  play  in  forming  1 
Bucb  a  conception  I     IJoes  any  one  of  them  singly  convey  3 
idea  of  the  cosmos  :  meaning  by  this  word  the  totality  of  tbt    , 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  1      Do  oil  of  them  taken  J 
together  yield  us  an  adequate  idea  of  this  kind )    Do  they,  evoi 
when  thought  of  in  combinotion,  compose  anything  like  such  a] 
idea  1     To  each  of  those  questions  the  answer  must  bo — No. 

"  Neither  these  truths  nor  any  other  such  truths,  separately  i 
or  jointly,  constitute  that  integrated  knowledge  in  whicli  only  J 
Philosophy  finds  its  goal.  It  has  been  supposed  by  one  thinkvt  J 
that  when  Science  has  succeeded  in  reducing  all  more  complex.  T 
laws  to  some  most  simj-lo  law,  aa  of  molecular  action,  knowledge  J 
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vill  have  reached  its  limit.  Another  authority  has  tacitly 
asserted  that  all  minor  facts  are  so  merged  in  the  major  fact 
that  the  force  everywhere  in  action  is  nowhere  lost,  that  to 
express  this  is  to  express  Uhe  constitution  of  the  universei' 
But  either  conclusion  implies  a  misapprehension  of  the  problem. 

"  For  these  are  all  analytical  truths,  and  no  analytical  truth — 
no  number  of  analytical  trutlis,  will  make  up  that  synthesis  of 
thought  which  alone  can  be  an  interpretation  of  the  synthesis 
of  things.  The  decomposition  of  phenomena  into  their  elements, 
is  but  a  preparation  for  understanding  phenomena  in  their  state 
of  composition,  as  actually  manifested.  To  have  ascertained 
the  laws  of  the  factors  is  not  at  all  to  have  ascertained  the  laws 
of  their  co-operation.  The  question  is,  not  how  any  factor, 
Matter  or  Motion  or  Force,  behaves  by  itself,  or  under  some 
imagined  simple  conditions;  nor  is  it  even  how  one  factor 
behaves  under  the  complicated  conditions  of  actual  existence. 
The  thing  to  be  expressed  is  the  joint  product  of  the  factors  under 
aU  its  various  aspects.  Only  when  we  can  formulate  the  total 
process,  have  we  gained  that  knowledge  of  it  which  Philosophy 
aspires  ta  A  clear  comprehension  of  this  matter  is  important 
enough  to  justify  some  further  exposition."  .... 

"  §  92.  To  resume,  then,  we  have  now  to  seek  a  law  of 
composition  of  phenomena,  co-extensive  with  those  laws  of  their 
components  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  Having  seen 
that  matter  is  indestructible,  motion  continuous,  and  force  per- 
sistent— ^having  seen  that  forces  are  everywhere  undergoing 
transformation,  and  that  motion,  always  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  is  invariably  rhythmic,  it  remains  to  discover 
the  similarly-invariable  formula  expressing  the  combined  con< 
sequences  of  the  actions  thus  separately  formulated." 

The  problem  here  proposed  is  the  formulation  of  the  com- 
position of  phenomena  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  "  Tlie  thing  to  be  expressed  is  the  joint 
product  of  the  factors,"  and  the  factors  are  Matter,  [Motion,  and 
Force,  and  the  continuity  of  each.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
unless  we  know  precisely  what  is  connoted  by  these  terms,  we 
are  unable  to  understand  the  formula  when  expressed.  This  is 
the  old  question  wliich  is  always  reappearing,  and  it  is  impossible 
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to  tell  whether  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  it  necessary  that  we  should 
attach  any  meaning  to  them  or  not ;  but  if  not,  how  are  we  to 
distinguish  between  them,  so  as  to  know  that  we  are  talking 
about  different  things?  It  is  not  possible  to  speak- about  them 
without  attaching  some  ideas  to  them.  And  we  can  only  suppose 
Matter  to  refer  to  the  sum-total  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called 
elements.  Motion  to  their  change  of  relative  positions,  and.  Force 
we  do  not  know  to  what.  Nor  does  Mr.  Spencer  appear  to 
be  in  any  more  satisfactory  position  respecting  it,  for  he  omits  it 
altogether  in  the  final  unificatory  formula  in  which  he  originally 
proposed  to  include  it.  The  difficulty  is  this :  he  has  already 
said  that  Matter  is  a  manifestation  of  Force,  and  that  Motion 
is  a  manifestation  of  Force ;  how  then  can  they  be  three 
separate  factors?  Force  sometimes  seems  to  be  one  original 
factor  precedent  to  the  other  two,  and  manifesting  itself 
in  them — annihilating  its  separate  existence,  if  it  ever  had 
any,  in  the  two  modes  of  manifestation,  so  that  it  loses  indi- 
viduality in  the  two  factors;  and  yet  is  put  down  as  one 
of  three  co-operating  factors.  How  can  it  be  a  third 
factor  in  a  set  of  which  its  own  manifestations  are  the  other 
two?* 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Spencer  asks  the  question,t  "  What 
must  be  the  general  character  of  such  a  formula  ? "  he  replies, 
"  It  must  be  one  that  specifies  the  course  of  the  changes  under- 
gone by  both  the  Matter  and  the  Motion,"  leaving  the  third 
factor  out  of  account  altogether.  "The  law  we  seek,  there- 
fore," he  says,  "  must  be  the  law  of  the  continuovs  redistribution 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  .  .  .  Philosophy,  riglitly  so  called,  can 
come  into  existence  only  by  solving  the  problem." 

One  is  surely  entitled  to  ask  why  all  the  importance  attributed 
to  Force  in  so  many  preceding  chapters,  if  all  knowledge  is  to 
be  summed  up  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  why  in 
all  the  succeeding  chapters  there  is  any  reference  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  formula  as  so  limited  to  the  laws  of  the  redis- 


*  This  difficulty  is  treated  at  length  in  our  former  criticism  *'  On  Mr. 
Spencer's  Formula  of  Evolution,"  p.  208. 
t  "First  Principles,"  p.  276. 
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tribution  of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  what  validity  can  be 
attached  to  the  cosmical  unificatory  explanations  in  detail  when 
all  the  work  is  done  in  other  terms  than  those  of  the  formula 
itself  ?  For  throughout  Mr.  Spencer's  works  there  is  a  constant 
reference  to  the  harmony  of  his  various  explanations  with  the 
formulated  unification  of  knowledge  because  coincident '  with 
the  laws  of  Force,  which  inferred  or  expressed  laws  of  Force 
are  other  than  the  one  particular  law  expressed  in  the  formula. 
Thus  Force  is  of  great  import  up  to  the  formulation  of  the 
factors ;  it  is  then  tacitly  omitted  from  the  formula  without  any 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why ;  and  again,  when  we  come  to 
actual  work,  it  is  once  more  quietly  resumed  as  if  it  were  actually 
included  in  the  formula. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  two  questions, 
namely — Is  the  unification  of  knowledge  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  one  factor,  Force,  or  by  means  of 
the  formulation  of  the  relations  of  two  factors.  Matter  and 
Motion  ?  And  in  the  ensuing  discussion  we  find  ourselves 
labouring  under  the  great  difficulty  of  having  to  use  language 
and  employ  terms  of  which  we  disapprove.  To  use  terms 
appertaining  to  a  particular  doctrine  in  the  discussion  and 
criticism  of  that  doctrine  is  almost  an  acceptance  of  it — so 
much  is  conceded  at  the  outset,  so  much  is  involved  in  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  nomenclature.  And  first  let  us 
consider — 

(c.)  Tlie  Hypothesis  of  One  Factor, 

The  one  factor  is  of  course  Force.  Now  Factor  is  a  term  of 
relationship,  and  implies  other  factors.  Therefore  we  cannot 
call  one  individual  existence  (if  these  words  have  any  meaning) 
a  factor  at  all.  The  thought  we  try  to  form  in  our  minds  is 
that  of  an  activity,  simple,  homogeneous,  unconditioned,  and 
having  no  relations  to  any  other  existence.  Any  cliange  is  one 
of  self-determination.  When  a  man  has  succeeded  in  forming 
this  conception,  he  is  capable  of  writing  whole  volumes  of  Philo- 
sophy, sprinkled  throughout  with  entities  dignified  with  names 
having  initial  capitals;  and  the  ignorant  will  look  up  to  him  with 
awei     Nothing  whatever  can  be  said  against  him,  only  that  ho 
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lives  outside  the  world  of  actual  and  practical  thought,  for  nous 
of  his  thinking  is  ever  applicable  to  scientific  explanations,  nor 
to  the  conduct  oF  life  either  in  ethics  or  politics. 

From  one  fiietor,  whether  it  is  called  Force,  the  Abeolute, . 
or  the  Unconditioned,  no  thinking  is  ever  possible.  Yet  to 
one  point  all  thought  of  the  dpricni^iad  is  forced,  and"cannot 
rest  tiU  it  reaches  Unconditioned  Being.  Mr.  Spencer's  penul- 
timate ia  tlie  Homogeneous.  He  is  forced  to  this  by  the 
nature  of  bb  argument.  If  Philosophy  ia  bound  to  explaJa  all 
changes,  it  must  go  back  to  a  time  before  changes  commenced. 
If  it  ha9  to  account  for  all  differentiations,  it  must  commence 
with  the  Homogeneous,  If  it  has  to  tell  ns  all  about  tha 
Conditioned,  it  must  have  a  background  of  the  Unconditioned. 
Thus  we  arrive,  as  indeed  is  explained  hj  Mr.  Spencer  Mmsell^, 
at  the  Absolute  or  Unconditioned  Being. 

We  find,  indeed,  that  all  philosophies  whatever,  starting  from 
any  point,  whether  of  a  subjective  nature  or  of  a  purely  and 
Btrictly  physical  nature,  are  bound  to  meet  at  this  focus  of 
thought  Ail  study,  whether  suhjective  or  objective,  is  tho 
Btudy  of  changes  and  aeries  of  changes.  The  senses  are  conscious 
of  changes,  the  volition  deals  with  changes,  tiie  intellect  per- 
ceives changes  all  around  it;  the  mind  wonders  at  chaoges. 
Science  tries  to  understand  their  connections.  We  anticipate 
the  future ;  wo  endeavour  to  explain  the  present  by  the  paat.' 
We  seek  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  change.  In  going  backward^! 
as  Mr.  Spencer  correctly  points  out,  we  go  from  tho  deflmt«^ 
coherent,  heterogeneous,  to  the  indefinite,  incoherent,  homoga*, 
neous.  We  go  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  from  groatu 
diversity  to  greater  sameness.  In  the  course  of  our  thought 
arrive  at  a  time  of  least  difTerentiation,  aud  finally  to  a  stal«  of 
absolute  uniformity,  where  there  are  no  conditions  to  the  ultU' 
mate  being.  From  the  physii^al  sciences  we  trace  the  progre*-^ 
Give  simplicity  and  uniformity  up  to  a  sphere  of  units  of  attnuy^ 
tion  and  repulsion  having  no  differentiation  and  apparently  no; 
cause  of  any  dilTerentiation.  Science  out  of  its  own  materialt-J 
can  assign  no  beginning  of  change.  Under  the  philosopher^ 
keenest  analysb  the  specialities  of  material  bodies  disappear  and 
resolve  themselves  into  a  supposititious  force,  which  as  yet 
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nnmanifested  in  Matter  or  Motion,  and  which  does  not  know 
even  Attraction  and  Eesistance.  And  here  he  finds  himself 
strangely  enough  in  the  company  of  Hegel  and  others,  the  most 
advanced  of  the  subjective  philosophers,  who  have  arrived  by 
another  road  at  the  same  identical  point 

This  is  the  difficulty  that  presents  itself,  and  is  met  by  various 
schools  in  various  ways.  The  Comtists  refuse  to  set  out  on  the 
speculative  journey  at  alL  Mr.  Spencer  goes  nearly  to  the  end, 
but  not  quite,  and  boldly  says  he  has  been  almost  all  the  way — 
all  the  rest  is  Unknowable ;  and  yet  all  knowledge  is  unified 
by  the  fact  that  all  its  lines  converge  towards  that  unknow- 
able centre  into  which  he  is  unable  to  penetrate:  a  statement 
wliich  is  manifestly  no  explanation.  Hegel,  again,  plunges  into 
the  depths  of  this  Homogeneous,  this  Absolute  Being,  and  from 
the  fact  of  it  producing  change  out  of  an  apparently  unchange- 
able homogeneity,  deduces  the  principle  of  Self- Determination. 
Having  established  this  principle  at  the  beginning,  he  holds  that 
it  has  an  ever-living  right  as  a  factor  in  the  universe,  and  thus 
builds  up  a  system  which  most  commends  itself  to  the  religious 
philosophers  of  the  day. 

However,  the  fact  remains,  that,  whether  from  the  religious, 
the  subjective,  or  the  scientific  standpoints,  all  views  end  in  the 
realisation  by  the  mind  of  Absolute  Being,  supreme,  uncondi- 
tioned, and  unknowable — whatever  afterwards  may  be  made  of 
it  by  each  party. 

Mr.  Spencer  seemingly  attacks  this  problem  in  his  specious 
argument  entitled  "  The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous."  But 
'*  the  Homogeneous,"  when  pursued  to  a  final  analysis,  carries  us 
onward  by  the  obliteration  of  difierentiations  to  a  state  where 
all  differentiations  have  disappeared — to  a  state  not  merely  of 
uniformity  or  equal  balance  of  Matter  and  Motion  or  of  the 
forces  of  attraction  and  resistance,  but  to  a  state  before  even 
these  forces  have  become  differentiated.  This  impossibility  of 
attaining  to  a  conception  of  the  primordial  state  and  of  the 
grand  First  Cause  of  all  changes  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  the  unification  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory  of  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  is  equivalent  to 
Hegel's  Self-Determination.     If  the  history  of  the  cosmos  is  a 
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single  process  and  the  initial  cause  is  due  to  tliis  or  any  similar 
principle,  then  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned the  nature  of  the  process  must  for  ever  remain  beyond 
the  grasp  of  human  reason. 

Let  us,  however,  say  that — 

"All  Existences  and  their  interrelations 
are  [corollaries  of] 
the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous," 
and  examine  it  as  a  supraphysical  method. 

Now  "the  Homogeneous"  is  merely  an  adjective  turned 
into  a  noun.  We  have  to  suppose  something  of  which  homo- 
geneousness  is  predicated.  We  are  obliged,  in  fact,  to  represent 
in  our  minds  units  of  some  sort — either  units  of  resistance  and 
attraction  or  units  of  some  other  sort.  The  figure  of  equilibrium 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  sphere.  If  forces  are  the  main 
element  in  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  universe,  then  homo- 
geneous imits  of  force  must  be  co-existent  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium— that  is  to  say,  in  a  sphere.  Now  the  proposition  is 
that  the  homogeneous  is  unstable,  and  it  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  the  proposition  that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
It  means  that  the  homogeneous  of  itself  changes  to  something 
else,  and  that  of  two  sides  of  a  balance,  by  and  by,  one  will 
outweigh  the  other.  This  of  course  is  contradictory  to  the 
theory  of  the  Persistence  of  Force,  but  agrees  with  the  theory 
of  Self-Determination  held  by  some  philosophers.  But  it  is 
evident  that  although  it  may  bo  a  principle  in  nature  that  every- 
thing changes  into  something  else,  still  this  principle  does  not 
show  us  the  interdependence  of  sequences,  and  knowledge  could 
not  be  unified  thereby. 

The  next  proposition  we  have  to  consider  under  this  heading 
is  that 

"All  Existences  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

the  Persistence  of  Force." 

It  does  not  seem  that  if  we  are  unable  to  get  corollaries  from 
Force  itself  or  from  Absolute  Being,  that  wo  shall  be  able  to 
get  such  corollaries  from  its  attribute  of  Persistence  as  shall 
explain  its  varied  manifestations :  only  that,  given  these  as  its 
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modes,  there  will  bo  corollaries  as  to  some  of  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  relations  of  these  modes. 

Thus  if  Matter,  taken  as  Resistance  and  Extension,  is  a  mode 
of  Force,  and  Force  is  Persistent,  and  Motion  is  also  a  mode  of 
Force,  it  is  not  a  corollary  that  each  is  indestructible  and  un- 
transformable  into  the  other,  for  such  might  be,  and  the  sum 
or  persistence  of  Force  would  be  unchanged. 

But,  indeed,  there  is  no  warrant  in  science  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  Force  at  all,  only  for  Forces. 

Professor  Stewart  does  not  say  that  (A)  +  (B)  +  (C)  +  (D) 
+  (E)  4-  (F)  4-  (G)  +  (H)  =  Force,  or  Energy  ;  he  does  not  let 
them  escape  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  at  all.  All 
he  states  is  that  (A),  &a,  +  to  (H)  =  a  constant  quantity.  As 
a  name  for  this  constant  quantity,  as  a  term  expressive  of  the 
sum-total  of  the  individuals  of  a  class,  the  word  Energy  may 
be  good ;  but  as  representative  of  an  entity  it  is  merely  an 
objectivised  abstraction  of  the  illegitimate  order. 

Apparently  (A)  never  decreases  without  some  one  or  more  of 
the  others  in  the  series  increasing ;  and  if  all  but  one  were  made 
to  disappear,  then  the  constant  quantity  would  be  in  that  one 
kind  of  energy ;  it  would  not  disappear  into  the  other  side  of 
the  equation.  We  would  have  (A)  =  a  constant  quantity,  say 
Attraction.  This,  coupled  with  the  ultimate  result  of  the  theory 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  viz..  Resistance  or  Repulsion, 
would  give  us  two  ultimate  factors. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  such  a  hypothesis,  if  we  had 
more  knowledge,  might  explain  all  the  physical  relations  of 
things.  We  may  grant  that  from  these  factors  through 
Polarity,  Shape,  and  Size  all  the  constituents  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements  might  be 
explained,  and  a  theory  of  the  universe  and  of  its  distri- 
bution might  be  made.  But,  as  shown  in  our  previous  criti- 
cism, it  would  be  open  to  some  grave  objections,  and  would  be 
deficient  in  explanations  of  the  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance to  us.  The  grave  objections  would  be  that  we  could  never 
picture  to  our  minds  any  state  from  which  to  make  a  historical 
start  If  we  supposed  a  heterogeneous  beginning,  our  philosophy 
would  be  imperfect ;  if  we  supposed  a  state  of  homogeneity,  we 
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coidd  fiud  no  starting- point  at  all ;  and  if  we  pictnred  to  ourselves 
a  state  of  great  simplicity  under  the  rule  of  equilibmtiou,  wa 
could  not  imagine  anything  but  a  very  speedy  reversion  to  a 
state  of  homogeneity  or  complete  equililiration.  We  can  only 
reasonably  deduce  the  complex  organised  universe  from  a  com- 
plex unorganised  one.  We  can  understand  organisation  out  of 
a  chaos  of  complex  material,  but  not  the  formation  of  complex 
material  out  of  the  Homogeneous. 

The  great  deficiencies  of  such  an  explanation  would  bo, 
that  while  possibly  it  might  explain  the  physical  interrela- 
tions, it  has  not  within  it  the  poasibiHty  of  any  explanations 
of  feeling  or  consciousness,  and,  we  make  bold  to  say,  of  any  of 
the  interrelations  of  matter  constituting  organised  living  Lcinga, 
or  of  their  reproduction  and  continuance  as  races  of  creatures. 

The  question  next  ariGes  how  far  Mr.  Spencer's  Persistence 
of  Force  is  equivalent  to  Professor  Balfour  Stewart's  Cons 
tion  of  Energy,  No  doubt  Mr.  Spencer  means  more  by  it  t] 
is  contained  in  Professor  Stewart's  list  of  Energies,  and  man 
than  the  list  of  liis  Forces  added,  and  he  may  think  that  n 
are  treating  him  unjustly  in  regarding  his  theory  as  idetatioi 
with  Professor  Stewart's.  1*1  ua  consider  this.  We  are  boui 
we  tliink.  in  the  firat  place,  to  take  Professor  Stewart's  doctti 
of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  as  complete  in  itself, 
items  of  the  equation  are  transformable  one  into  the  otbl 
and  the  increment  of  one  implies  the  decrease  of  soma  otlia 
It  is  not  asserted  that  any  other  mode  of  ener^'y  beyond  t 
limits  of  the  list  can  bo  transformed  into  any  one  of  thm 
or  viee  versa ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  inference  is  that  such  li 
transference  is  an  impossibility,  fnr  it  would  vary  the  t 
quantity  of  energy.  The  essential  point  of  the  theory  is  that  U 
quantity  is  invariable — that  the  circle  of  interchange  of  n 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  unassailable  from  any  quarter 

Jf,  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer  moans  by  the  Persistence  of  Fw 
something  more  than  Professor  Stewart  means  by  the  Couae 
tion  of  Energy,  plus  the  Conservation  of  the  Attractive  Foro 
and  plus  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  which  aro  also  complci 
in  themselves  and  unassailable,  he  must  mean  that  thoro  ii 
remainder  of  Force  excluded  from  these  classes,  and  not  intfl 
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changeable  with  them,  which  also  is  of  a  constant  character. 
Kow  we  do  not  know  the  above  modes  of  Force  or  Power 
in  themselves^  but  we  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  them,  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose.  What  do  we  know  of  this  implied  extra 
Force  ?  We  grant  at  once  we  do  not  know  it  in  itsdf:  do  we 
know  it  scientifically,  as  we  know  the  other  modes  of  Force  ? 
do  we  know  its  manifestations,  and  the  laws  thereof?  If  we 
do,  let  Mr.  Spencer  express  them,  and  show  their  relations 
amongst  themselves  and  their  relations  to  the  other  modes  of 
Force  or  Power.  If  it  can  be  done,  we  are  so  much  nearer  the 
unification  of  knowledge.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  we  so  far 
fail  of  it     If  it  is  impossible,  that  unification  is  impossible  too. 

The  uniformity  or  parallelism  of  the  characteristics  of  all 
changes  in  the  physical  world  and  in  the  regions  of  feeling  and 
social  action  are  indeed  very  suggestive  of  an  identical  Power 
behind  them  alL  This  paraUelism  affords  the  poet  and  the 
orator  abundant  stores  of  illustration  in  their  poems  and  dis- 
courses, and  has  also  its  philosophic  significanca  Mr.  Spencer's 
volumes  are  rich  in  instances  of  these  apparently  overruling 
Laws  of  Force,  and  he  very  often  appeals  to  them  as  forming 
that  bond  of  universal  relationship  which  is  to  unify  know- 
ledge. We  acknowledge  the  full  force  of  the  suggestion,  but 
cannot  go  beyond  its  bare  recognition,  and  are  unable  to  give  it 
that  precise  statement  or  formulation  which  alone  can  impress 
upon  it  any  scientific  value.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  Mr.  Spencer  for  bringing  out  so  strongly  these  marked  identi- 
ties of  process  between  the  physical  world  and  the  facts  of  biology, 
including  the  action  of  the  emotions,  of  the  intellect,  and  of 
bodies  of  men  in  societies ;  but  granting  all  this,  there  is  still 
wanting  a  definite  formulation,  and  there  is  still  wanting  the 
knowledp^e  of  this  extra  factor  and  its  laws  of  interrelation 
with  those  other  factors  which  we  can  formulate  with  scientific 
precision. 

It  can,  however,  be  maintained  from  Mr.  Spencer's  writings 
that  his  Persistence  of  Force  is  not  more  than  Professor  Stewart's 
Conservation  of  Energy  plus  the  Conservation  of  the  Attractive 
Forces  and  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter.  Inorganic  Evolu- 
tion is  clearly  contained  within   the   assigned  limits,  and  it 
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will  le  eecn  from  a  stinly  of  Organic  Evolution  aa  explained 
ty  Sir.  Spencer — so  far  as  regards  its  first  stages 
Appendix  to  voL  i  of  the  "Eiolojiy,"  examined  in  our  previous,- 
criticism,  and  so  far  as  regards  its  mora  advanced  stages  ii 
passages  treated  of  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  prosent  work — thakj 
the  supposed  explanation  never  trespasses  beyond  these  limitiT 
Morphological  and  physiological  developments  are  all  ahowitfl 
to  be  the  results  of  the  physical  properties  of  certain  elementary^ 
substances  in  eqailibration  with  a  physical  environment,  ail  I 
governed  by  purely  physical  laws.  In  addition  to  this  we  must.  J 
also  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Spencer  expressly  excludes  Feeling,! 
from  amongst  the  factors  of  Biology.* 

The  conclusion  is,  that  "One  Factor"  is  a  contradiction  oil 
terms,  since  the  term  "Factor"  implies  other  factors  in  iutep«| 
relation ;  that  from  the  adjective  Persistence  no  corollaries  anl 
deducihie  ;  that  the  constancy  of  quantity  amongst  modes  dootl 
not  afford  any  knowledge  of  their  special  relations ;  that  ivM 
keep  any  meaning  in  our  studies  we  have  to  confine  ouiselvWH 
to  concrete  experiences  or  legitimate  generalisations  therefrom^ 
that  any  supraphysieal  theory  is  only  of  value  so  far  i 
commensurate  with  the  concrete  ;  and  that  outside  of  c 
manifestations  the  terms  Force  and  Energy  have  no  meanin^V 
whatsoever. 

(/.)  The  Hypothm'E  of  the  Tieo  Factorg. 

The  two  factors  are  tlie  two  manifestations  of  Force,  namalyJI 
Matter  and  Motion.     These  are  tlie  two  factors  tliat  ultimate 
find  a  place  in  the  formula  of  evolution  and  dissolution, 
conclusion    indicated   in  Chapter   XL   of  "First   Principles'^ 
receives  an  elaborate  treatment  in  the  following  six  chapte; 
until   the  goal    of   Philosophy  is  arrived  at   in   the   formul 
referred   to.      The  value   of  this   formula    received  a  ' 
examination  in  our  former  criticism ;   nevertheless,  it  will  iiti-M 
aseful  to  Bummariso  our  views  of  it  here. 

In  the  first  place,  we  desire  to  know  what  meaning  ta  to  bvfl 
attached  to  the  terms.     We  have  already  seen  tliat  if  the  ti 
Matter  is  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  nexus  or  eubstrai 
binding  together  ll)e  various  bundles  of  properties  conetituti] 
•  Principles  of  Biolngj',  vol.  i.  chnp.  8. 
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the  chemical  element,  it  is  a  term  without  any  logical  value 
"whatever  in  any  fonnula  or  process  of  reasoning.  We  have 
also  seen  that,  as  an  objectivised  abstraction,  it  has  no  actual 
existence,  and  that  the  only  legitimate  use  of  the  term  is  its 
employment  in  a  proposition  which  makes  a  predication  com- 
mon to  all  the  chemical  elements.  These  propositions  are 
very  limited  in  number,  and  comprise  assertions  respecting  the 
properties  of  resistance,  extension,  attraction,  and  their  spatial 
derivatives,  or  their  derivatives  of  motion  and  time.  In  our 
former  work  we  entered  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
possible  meanings  of  this  hypothesis,  but  Mr.  Spencer  repu- 
diates all  of  them  as  not  being  the  expression  of  his  views. 
We  found,  of  course,  that  these  factors  did  not  afford  explana- 
tions of  the  facts  of  feeling  and  mind,  nor,  indeed,  of  the 
morphological  and  physiological  histories  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  even  if  considered  apart  from  the  factor  of  feeling. 
A  further  criticism  of  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Spencer 
works  out  these  processes  will  be  given  in  Chapter  V.  of  this 
work,  and  will  exhibit  still  more  clearly,  we  think,  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  reasoning.  In  this  critical  portion  of  his 
system  of  Philosophy  the  formula  of  evolution  and  dissolution 
plays  no  part  whatever  in  the  logical  synthesis.  The  factors 
from  which,  as  results  or  consequents,  the  morphological  and 
physiological  histories  have  to  be  deduced  are  not  objectivised 
abstractions  called  Matter  and  Motion,  but  a  certain  small 
number  of  chemical  elements,  together  with  certain  laws  of 
polarity  and  equilibration,  and  certain  laws  of  Force  or  Motion. 
These  facts  are  so  imperfectly  realised  in  the  mind,  and  their 
relations  are  so  loosely  referred  to,  that  they  never  receive 
proper  scientific  statement.  This,  of  course,  renders  all  the 
more  easy  the  apparent  accomplishment  of  the  process;  but 
immediately  strict  formulation  and  definiteness  of  meaning  are 
insisted  upon,  its  deficiencies  become  apparent.  However,  what 
we  wish  to  point  out  here  is  that  the  formula  of  evolution  and 
dissolution  does  not  represent  the  working  power  of  the  universe, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment,  but  that  the  actual 
tools  by  which  he  endeavour  to  accomplish  his  great  construc- 
tive work  are  the  known  elements  and  their  physical  laws. 
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Tlie  formula  referred  to  is  noUiing  more  than  a  partial  deBcrip-  1 
tioa  of  the  most  general  characteristics  of  pliysical  change^ 
and  even  in  this  very  limited  and  comparative!;'  uninteresting 
portion  of  the  cosmos  it  does  not  claim  to  rank  as  an  explanai- 
tion  showing  the  sequences  from  original  factors. 

This  formula  is  Bo  well  known  that  wa  need  not  repeat  liB 
The  proposition  founded  on  it  would  be — 

"  All  Esistflnces  and  their  interrelations 

are  [corollaries  of] 

the  Formula  of  Evolution." 

We  now  have  to  free  the  term  matter  from  the  rigid  limits  W4  ] 
assigned  to  it  in  the  study  of  the  Physical  Metliods  as  merely 
a  name   for   the  sum-total  of   the   whole   of    the   substancea 
known  to  us  as  the  Bo-called  elements.      As  a  supraphysical 
term,  we  have  to  consider  it  as  relating  to  units  having  resist- 
anco  and  therefore  extension,     We  are  free  to  vary  our  hypo- 
thesis hy  supposing  other  attributes,  such  as  attraction;  and  ] 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  proceed  without  soma 
Buch  addition.     We  may  even  suppose  mutual  repulsion.     W9  j 
must  not,  however,  introduce  special  polarities,  for  that  would  1 
increase  the  number  of  our  factors  and  spoil  our  propoEition. 
We  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  suppose  varieties  of  size  imd 
shape. 

Our  proposition  includes  the  term  Motion.  It  ia  founded  J 
upon  the  joint  doctrines  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  J 
and  the  Continuity  of  Motion.  The  latter  proposition  we  shall  J 
have  occasion  to  controvert,  but  for  the  present  purpose  piO«;1 
visionnlly  accept  The  supposition  is  that  motion  never  ci 
but  is  ever  continuous ;  ceasing  in  one  connection,  it  is  only  'I 
transferred  to  some  visible  or  invisible  motion  of  other  oggregatei  J 
of  matter.  What  no  have  to  do  now  is  to  consider  the  pro-  T 
position  that  Matter  and  Motion  being  both  indestructiWa^,  ] 
their  interchanges  are  concomitant,  and  all  the  changes  of  tha  J 
universe  are  correctly  described,  if  not  explained,  by  tlie  assertion  J 
of  a  concomitance  between  the  concentration  of  matter  and  the  1 
transference  of  motion;  as  well  as  between  the  roception  of] 
motion  and  the  separation  of  matter. 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  causes  of  these  concentrationa  ^ 
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and  separations  of  matter,  which  include  all  the  chemical  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  combinations  and  decompositions  in  nature, 
are  not  touched  by  the  hypothesis.  Taking  the  causes  for 
granted,  then,  the  most  general  characteristic  of  the  phenomena 
— so  says  our  hypothesis — is  the  concomitance  of  the  separation 
of  matter  with  the  increase  of  motion  and  of  the  concentration 
of  matter  with  the  decrease  of  motion.  Surely  this  is  not  say- 
ing very  much,  and  falls  conspicuously  short  of  an  explanation. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  throw  our  proposition  into  the  amended 
form — 

''All  Existences  and  their  interrelations 
are  [corollaries  of] 
the  Concomitance  of  the 
integration  1  ^j  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^j^^  f  dissipation  )  ^j  ^^^.^^„ 
dissipation  j  ( integration  j 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse out  of  the  raw  material  postulated^ 

The  furthest  point  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  carries  us  back  is 
the  existence  of  a  nebula  or  of  nebulae  in  a  medium  of  ether. 
These  nebulas  have  or  acquire  a  rotary  movement;  also,  pre- 
sumably, they  are  composed  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called 
elements  in  a  gaseous  condition  ;  but  whether  or  not,  whatever 
the  constituents  of  the  nebulae  may  be,  the  cause  of  differentia- 
tion is  unassigned.  This,  as  already  alleged,  constitutes  Mr. 
Spencer's  first  failure  in  explanation,  and  he  is  under  the  diffi- 
culty either  of  accepting  the  elements  as  we  know  them  and 
conceive  them  (which  leaves  them  unexplained),  or  of  carry- 
ing us  backwards  towards  universal  homogeneity  and  absolute 
being,  from  which  they  are  unexplainable.  Now,  even  if  we 
accept  the  condition  of  things  thus  described,  and  apply  to  it 
the  Formula  of  Evolution,  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  from  these 
data  the  actually  existent  universe.  Evolution  is  an  intcgrar 
tion  or  concentration  of  matter  and  a  concomitant  dissipation  of 
motion.  It  is  necessary  that  the  attention  should  be  fixed 
upon  this  concomitance.  We  cannot  have  the  concentration  of 
matter  without  the  dissipation  of  motion,  and  conversely  we 
cannot  have  the  reception  of  motion  without  the  dissipation  of 
matter.    The  two  things  go  together.    There  is  always  a  double 
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process.  It  is  impossible  ia  the  nature  of  things  that  it  can  fafi  \ 
otherwise.  Whenever  there  is  evolution  there  is  dissolution  ;  I 
whenever  there  is  a  process  of  dissolution  there  is  a  concomitant  ] 
process  of  evolution.  There  ia  a  measurably  equal  concentration  | 
of  matter  for  all  dissolution  or  separation  of  matter,  and  this  J 
means  exactly  the  same  thing  aa  the  concomitant  increase  and  j 
decrease  of  motion. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  quantity  of  Mutter  is  always  i 
the  same  and  the  quantity  of  Motion  is  always  the  same.     Yet,  [ 
II otwith standing  the  fact  that  in  the  cosmical  system  matter  can  1 
part  with  motion  to  other  matter,  it  cannot  pai't  with  it  wholly  1 
eo  as  to  remain  matter  by  itself.     Hr,  Spencer  nowhere  tells  a 
why  this  process  should  not  be  carried  to  such  an  extremity.  1 
We  must  also  bear   in    mind   that    motion  cannot  exist  by  J 
itself,   but    is    always   the    motion    of    matter.      Thesi 
siderations  all  tend  to  strengthen  the  theory  of  concomitance, 
namely,   that   matter  and    motion    being    constant    quantities 
and  always   combined,    whenever  there  is  a  concentration   of 
one  there  must  be  a  dissipation  of  the  other.     We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  state  of  concentration  means  one  of  greater  4 
density  of  matter  and  less  motion,  and  that  the  state  of  dissipatioa  1 
means  one  of  greater  tenuity  of  matter  and  iucroaso  of  motion. 

Resuming  our  study,  then,  of  the  original  state  of  scattered  I 
nebulte,  we  hnve  certain  aggregates  of  relatively  concentrated  i 
matter  with  comparatively  little  motion,  surrounded  by  etheTf.,' 
which  is  presumably  matter  in  a  state  of  great  tenuity,  audi 
according  to  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration,  in  a  state  J 
of  relatively  greater  motion.  What  happens  1  According  to  Jfc  .1 
Spencer,  the  nebulae  port  with  their  motion  and  undergo  Uw'  1 
process  of  evolution  or  concentration,  while  the  eurroundin^f ,  1 
ether  absorbs  their  motion  and  undergoes  a  process  of  dissipfr-  1 
tlon.  But,  according  to  our  view  of  the  matter  from  the  postu*  1 
Intes  given,  the  ether,  having  an  escosa  of  motion  over  the  uebuliSf -J 
would  impart  aome  of  ite  motion  to  them,  and  gradually  diasoln  m 
them  till  the  whole  of  the  nebulie  were  amalgamated  with  e 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  On  what  principle  can  Mr.  Spenot 
justify  the  suppoeition  that  the  nohulte  could  part  with  t 
motion  to  matter  having  already  motion  in  mucli  greater  ext 
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Motion  does  not  pass  away  into  space  and  exist  by  itself  apart 
from  matter — it  is  only  transferred  to  other  matter.  According 
to  this  theory,  it  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  cannot  go  out  of 
existence.  In  the  case  given,  what  becomes  of  it?  Do  we  not 
here  find  an  additional  failure  of  Mr.  Spencer's  physical  explana- 
tion! 

A  diflficulty  here  presents  itself  with  which  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  deal  Either  we  must  conceive  of  the  physical  universe 
as  limited  or  as  unlimited  If  we  conceive  of  it  as  unlimited, 
then  universalistic  science  is  impossible.  We  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  think  of  it  as  limited ;  and  if  we  are  bound  to  think  of 
it  as  limited,  we  are  bound  to  think  of  motion  as  quantitatively 
constant  and  as  contained  within  definite  confines.  The  effect  of 
motion  is  to  separate  units  of  matter,  and  the  law  of  its  transfer- 
ence can  only  bo  that  of  the  eqjudisation  of  motion^  and  conse- 
quently equal  distribution  of  matter,  tending  ever  to  a  state 
of  equilibrium  or  homogeneity;  that  is  to  say,  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  matter  and  motion — a  state,  in  fact,  of  perfect 
equilibrium.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  equilibration  is 
the  ruling  principle  under  the  conduct  of  which  the  Formula  of 
Evolution  works. 

How,  then,  if  all  things  arose  out  of  a  state  of  homogeneity, 
could  there  ever  have  been  any  evolution  or  concentration  of 
the  matter  of  some  part  of  it,  with  a  concomitant  dissipation 
of  another  part  of  it  ?  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ruling 
principle  of  evolution,  namely,  equilibration.  And  even  if 
slightly  disturbed  by  some  external  power,  would  it  not  im- 
mediately revert  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  its  equilibrium  I 

If  the  ruling  tendency  is  equilibration  considered  as  the  equal 
distribution  of  matter  and  motion,  and  if  all  changes  have  to  be 
accounted  for  as  changes  from  homogeneity,  then  since  homo- 
geneity is  an  equal  distribution  of  matter  and  motion,  out  of  it 
no  changes  could  ever  arise. 

It  would  really  appear  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  so  intent  upon  evolu- 
tion that  he  forgets  the  concomitance  of  the  other  half  of  his 
formula,  and  having  a  nebula  in  his  hands,  he  unceremoniously 
throws  the  superfluous  motion  overboard  into  the  lealms  of  space, 
without  ever  looking  to  see  what  becomes  of  it 
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\  tendency  to  the  homogeneous,  anil  since  \ 
;voiution  auJ  dissolution,  it  tends  to  defeat  I 
s  not  clear  how  any  evolution  can  take, I 
imple  meclianicol  equilibration  ie  not  the  I 


Equihbratibn  is 
equilibration  mlts 
evolution,  and  it 
place.  Therefore,  i 
ruling  principle  of  the  universe,  nor  the  ultimate  cause  of 
its  changes,  hut  there  is  something  else  which  governs  the 
mutual  processes  of  evolution  and  dissolution.  Wliat  that 
something  else  is  nobodj  can  tell,  but  evidently  the  something 
which  rules  evolution  and  dissolution  must  he  the  law  by  which 
all  knowledge  is  unified,  for  all  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  ev>'  ' 
lutions  and  dissolutions,  and  until  it  is  iliscovercd  there  can  be  4 
no  such  unification. 

The  most  simple  instances  <if  evolution  and  dissolution  are 
those  which  occur  under  the  withdrawal  or  application  of  tliat 
kind  of  motion  called  heat.      Tlie  application  of  heat  to  ice 
causes  a  change  into  liquid  water;  the  further  application  of   , 
heat  produces  the  state  of  water  called  steam.     The  withdrawal   j 
of   heat   causes   a   series   of   reverse   changes.      And   in   Mr.  < 
Spencer's  imperfect  demonstration  this  seems  to  be  the  prin-  \ 
dpal  if  not  the  only  view  taken  of  the  changes  recognised  by  ( 
the  Formula  of  Evolution.     Molecular  motion  is  withdrawn  by    i 
some  unknown  cause  from  the  nebula,  and  it  concentrates,     Ab 
before  stated,  il  is  not  clear  whether  this  nebula  is  homogeneoua 
matter  or  not,     If  it  is,  it  ia  not  shown  why  concentration  does  <. 
not  take  place  uniformly  instead  of  into  diversified  forms.    The    1 
withdrawal  of   heat,  for  instance,   affecta  different  substances 
differently.   At  the  same  temperature  we  have  different  substance! 
in  all  the  different  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform.     The 
air,  the  solids,  and  the  liquids  in  a  room  are  all  about  the  si 
temperature.    Tliese  different  states  are  not  examples  of  different 
amounts  of  heat,  but  of  the  properties  of  bodies  which  defy  the 
uniformity  of  the  concomitance  of  the  concentration  of  matter 
with  the  dissipation  of  motion— showing  again  that  there  must  be 
some  law  overriding  that  of  the  concomitance  of  the  two  which 
is  Mr.  Spencer's  Formula  or  hiw  of  Evolution.     According  to 
the  formula,  the  more  dense  an  object  the  less  motion,  and  tlie 
greater  tenuity  the  greater  motion.     According  to  the  degre*    I 
ci  dcuiiity  the  degree  of  molecular  motion. 
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In  Mr.  Spencer's  chapter  on  "  Dissolution  "  occurs  a  curious 
forgetfulness  of  the  conditions  of  the  formula  of  Evolution  and 
Dissolution  and  the  course  of  the  previous  argument ;  for  he 
says,  §  183  :— 

"Apparently  the  universally  co-existent  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in 
all  minor  changes  throughout  the  Universe,  also  necessitate 
rhythm  in  the  totality  of  its  changes — produce  now  an  immea- 
surable period  during  which  the  attractive  forces  predominating, 
cause  universal  concentration,  and  then  an  immeasurable  period 
during  which  the  repulsive  forces  predominating,  cause  universal 
diffusion — alternate  eras  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution." 

Here  we  have  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  set  down 
as  causing  alternation  instead  of  concomitance.  In  the  place 
of  a  concomitance  of  evolution  and  dissolution,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  formula  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution,  we  have 
alternate  eras  of  each.  Surely  this  is  a  plain  contradiction  of 
theory. 

Another  curious  inconsistency  in  the  working  out  of  the 
theory  is  the  doctrine  of  "locked-up"  motion.  Nitrogenous 
compounds  specially  possess  this  property  of  being  able  to 
"  lock  up"  motion — gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerino,some 
of  the  compounds  of  organic  matter,  all  possess  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  organic  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  higher 
evolutionary  stages;  without  it,  biological  development  could 
not  take  place.  Yet  it  is  contradictory  to  the  Formula  of  Evolu- 
tion, which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  more  motion  the  less  inte- 
gration, and  to  the  theory  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  which 
proclaims  that  motion  is  always  going  on  and  never  stops.  So 
that  the  Formula  and  its  sustaining  doctrine  fail  us  just  in  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  our  studies. 

In  the  argument  of  this  sub-section  we  have  been  obliged  to 
attach  definite  notions  to  the  terms  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
namely,  Matter  and  Motion  ;  and  we  have  had  to  take  them,  if 
not  as  realised  abstractions,  still  as  near  to  that  form  as  possibla 
This  means  that  we  have  de-specialised  our  notions  as  far  as 
was  in  our  power;  nevertheless,  all  the  value  or  meaning  in 
the  whole  of  the  argument  lies  in  wliatever  remains  of  con- 
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Crete  connotation.  Since  Mr.  Spencer  would  repudiate  the«» 
concrete  meanings  as  far  as  he  could,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
is  in  this  aspect  that  he  would  estimate  their  value.  Yet  if  we 
take  away  their  concrete  contents  there  is  nothing  left  to  give 
them  any  meaning,  and  therefore,  in  every  respect,  we  recognise 
the  inutility  of  this  method. 

§  10.   The  Siipraphysical  Methods  of  the  Unification  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Mr,  Spencer's  Use  of  theni, 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  this  class  of  method  that  Mr.  Spencer 
really  looks  for  the  unification  of  knowledge. 

For  instance,  he  regards  matter  as  something  more  than  a 
mystical  and  incomprehensible  entity,  as  more  than  a  mere 
abstract  term,  as  more  than  a  subjective  phenomenon,  as 
different  from  the  simple  sum- total  of  the  so-called  elements. 
And  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  other  terms  which  he 
uses,  such  as  Force,  Forces,  Motion,  Attraction,  Resistance, 
Special  Polarity,  Equilibration,  Integration,  Dissipation,  &c. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  book  on  "  The  Knowable"  in  the  "  First 
Principles  "  is  to  establish  a  science  of  the  sciences — a  science 
which  is  not  a  mere  mysticism  or  subjective  speculation,  and 
which  yet  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  narrow  concrete  sciences, 
even  though,  being  founded  on  them  by  a  process  of  still  higher 
generalisation,  its  terms  and  propositions  are  not  beyond  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Spencer  denies  all  this,  as  will  come  under  our 
notice  in  the  next  section;  but  we  do  maintain  that  such  is 
the  intent  and  general  purport  of  tliis  part  of  his  works,  and 
the  impression  produced  by  them  upon  the  mind  of  the  student. 
We  justify  our  slatement  by  the  argument  that  by  such  a 
science  of  the  sciences  alone  and  by  such  methods  alone  can 
physical  science  be  unified,  and  we  are  taught  to  look  forward 
to  it  from  the  outset  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works.  This  view  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  attempt  is  borne  out  by  a  perusal  of  his  chapters  on 
the  Indestinictibility  of  Matter,  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  and 
the  Persistence  of  Force,  in  the  book  on  "  The  Knowable." 
These  terms   are   thereafter  generalised,  including,  yet  being 
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something  higher  and  wider  than,  the  so-called  elements  and 
their  relations,  and  are  so  used  in  the  enunciation  of  supra- 
physical  truths,  such  as  **  The  Persistence  of  Kelations  among 
Forces,"  "The  Transformation  and  Equivalence  of  Forces," 
"The  Direction  of  Motion,"  "The  Rhythm  of  Motion," 
"The  Formula  of  Evolution,"  "Segregation,"  "Equilibration," 
&c 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  see  whether  the  attempt  so 
made  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  carried  out  carefully  or  not,  to  the 
exclusion  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  which  have  no  meaning 
and  represent  no  actualities  of  the  processes  of  the  cosmos ; 
whether  the  result  is  or  is  not  vitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  mystical ;  whether  the  subjective  is  properly  eliminated ; 
whether  the  general  theory  is  justified  either  as  a  rigid  induc- 
tion from  facts  or  as  a  deduction  corresponding  with  facts; 
whether  the  unification  only  to  be  accomplished  by  one  or  other 
of  these  methods  is  merely  simulated  by  the  applicability  of 
identical  descriptions  to  various  classes  of  processes ;  whether, 
in  fact,  the  science  of  the  sciences  so  attempted  is  kept  free 
from  mixture  with  all  other  methods  of  thought  and  from 
obscurities  of  reasoning,  and  moreover  is  made  not  only  clear 
and  intelligible,  as  all  scientific  statements  should  be,  but  also 
is  shown  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  interrelations  of 
existences. 

§  1 1.   TJie  Method  of  Cumulative  Factors. 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  anywhere  teaches  the 
theory  of  an  unification  of  science  by  means  of  cumulative 
factors,  but  in  several  places  he  speaks  of  "  additional  factors  " 
coming  in  which  assist  the  progress  of  evolution,  and  we  feel 
justified  in  considering  the  subject  specially,  in  case  of  any 
student  being  misled  by  the  suggestion  of  such  a  method. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  undertake  to  explain  any  complicated 
state  of  existence  as  the  resultant  of  the  relations  of  certain 
original  factors,  the  explanation,  if  effected,  will  be  held  to  be 
complete  in  itself.  If  it  be  a  chemical  explanation,  the  results 
will  all  be  shown  as  due  to  the  relations  of  certain  of  tho 
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cbemical  elemente.  If  it  be  an  arithmetical  calculation,  the 
result  is  inTolved  in  the  statement  of  the  problem  under  the 
laws  of  the  relations  of  arithmetical  combinations.  Again,  all  the 
intermediate  stages,  from  the  commencement  to  the  result,  are 
equally  due  to  tlie  relations  of  the  original  factors.  We  should 
not  say  of  them,  whatever  phase  they  might  present,  that  they 
constituted  "additional  factors."  Yet  this  is  wliat  Mr.  Spenoer 
does  in  the  exposition  of  his  scheme.  Each  stage  of  complexity 
becomes  an  additional  factor  in  the  progress  of  Evolution.  Noir 
it  can  easily  he  understood  that  advancement  in  complexity, 
when  once  established,  helps  forward  the  general  progress  of 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  hy  establishing  addi- 
tional causes  of  hetcro^'eneity  in  varied  modes  of  relationship 
with  the  new  conditions  of  the  envboument.  But  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  that  any  new  combination  being  the  direct  result 
of  original  factors  constitutes  a  new  factor.  It  is  an  incident  g 
in  the  general  process,  but  nothing  new  is  added  bo 
the  enumeration  of  the  factors  of  the  general  process  i: 
cemed. 

Therefore  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer  sorioualy  I 
advances  the  general  tlieory  of  the  evolution  of  the  cosmoa  bj  J 
means  of  cumulative  factors.  At  the  same  time,  the  exposiUon  1 
of  his  theory  here  and  there  by  means  of  this  mode  of  expression  , 
is  apt  to  mislead  the  student,  and  shoidd  be  duly  noted  ia  ] 
advance.  Eor  if  the  reader  of  Mr,  Spencer's  works  bei»me  1 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  new  or  udditional  factors  cama  I 
into  the  cosmical  process  now  and  again,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  ] 
not  properly  understand  Mr.  Spencer's  design  of  reading  its  f 
history  as  one  process  from  first  to  last,  the  understanding  of  1 
which  is  the  unification  of  knowledge, 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  steps  hy  which  he  would  be  misled.  J 
FoF  instance,  he  would  6U]>pose  that  highly  complex  moleculMj 
formed  by  the  natural  relationships  of  elementary  atoms  shotdd  1 
be  regarded  as  additional  factors  in  the  relations  of  things.  And  1 
again,  when  those  complex  molecules  by  ordinary  physical  laws  T 
or  by  chance  contiguity  formed  themselves  into  small  masses,  hS'  1 
might  think  that  these  musses,  highly  complex,  changeable,  modi-— 
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fiable,  sensitiTe,  formed  fresh  factois  in  the  cosmical  £eric& 
And  he  might  then  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  ** sensitiveness" 
as  the  new  factor,  and  not  only  so,  but  he  might  even  suppose 
that  sensitiTeness,  being  a  noun,  was  the  name  of  some  entity 
actnallj  existent  in  the  universe,  and  a  factor  in  its  processes, 
ififtfuaMJ  of  regarding  it  as  a  name  for  the  mechanical  instability 
of  certain  highly  complex  compounds  of  the  chemical  elements. 
And  if  he  did  so,  it  is  obvious  he  could  make  no  greater  mis- 
take in  the  pursuit  of  a  strictly  logical  and  deductive  procedure. 
But  if  he  did  make  such  an  error,  the  step  would  be  easy  to  the 
supposition  of  feeling  or  consciousness,  and  by  very  easy  grada- 
tions he  could  arrive  at  organised  consciousness^  The  new 
factor  expressed  by  the  term  *' sensitiveness,*'  although  ex- 
pressive of  delicate  mechanical  relations,  easily  lends  itself  to 
subjective  applications,  and  through  the  verbal  tie  of  association, 
a  new  factor  of  Feeling  might  make  its  appearance  in  the  cos- 
mical sequences.  And  although  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  careful  to 
explain  that  Feeling  is  not  a  factor  in  biological  actions  and 
development,  yet  the  student  finds  great  difficulty  in  bearing 
this  in  mind. 

In  one  sense,  each  new  combination  is  a  new  individual 
factor  in  its  environment^  as  each  man  or  woman  taking  his  or 
her  place  in  the  world  b  a  new  factor  in  society ;  and  in  any 
account  of  a  partial  history,  the  advent  of  such  a  new  individual 
may  be  regarded  as  the  addition  of  a  new  factor.  But  in  a 
cosmical  explanation  there  can  be  no  new  factors ;  all  has  to  be 
accounted  for  as  from  resultant  original  factors — as  the  product 
of  the  original  constituents ;  and  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of 
additional  factors  unless  it  is  well  understood  that  it  is  a  mere 
mode  of  convenience  of  expression.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  con- 
veys a  dangerous  suggestion  in  a  system  of  which  the  essential 
thought  is  the  logical  explanation  of  all  things  as  a  single 
process  due  to  the  relations  of  a  small  number  of  original 
factors. 

Again,  the  danger  is  enhanced  if  the  student,  believing  in 
the  possibility  of  new  or  additional  factors  appearing  in  the 
progress  of  evolution,  believes  also  in  similar  accretions  to  the 

F 
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physical  laws.  For  instance,  after  mastering  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  equilibration "  in  dynamic,  he  might  admit  a  new 
factor  in  that  class  of  physical  changes  called  biological  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  special  law  of  biological  equilibration,  by  which 
animals  and  plants  endeavour  to  preserve  their  existence  by  the 
adaptation  of  inner  forces  to  meet  destructive  forces  in  the 
present  or  prospective  environment.  His  mind  having  been 
weakened  and  his  logical  faculty  rendered  less  acute  by  pre- 
vious familiarity  with  the  admission  of  additional  factors,  he 
might  be  ready  to  admit  new  and  additional  laws  of  dynamics, 
and  in  this  complexity  of  confusion  he  might  lose  the  logical 
connection  with  his  original  conception  of  a  single  and  continu- 
ous process  of  the  cosmos  resulting  from  certain  understood 
primordial  agencies. 

This  section  is  inserted  not  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Spencer  anywhere  teaches  the  theory  of  cumulative  factors 
except  as  incidents  in  the  consequents  of  original  general 
factors,  but  by  way  of  guarding  the  student  from  mistakes 
he  might  make  in  the  interpretation  of  the  author's  language. 


§  1 2.  TJie  Symbolic  Method  for  (lie  Unification  of 

Knowledge, 

We  think  that  if  charged  with  any  of  the  foregoing  methods 
of  the  unification  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Spencer  would  deny  the 
imputation,  and  say  that  his  critic  misunderstood  him.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system  that 
his  unification  of  knowledge  is  effected  by  means  of  the  discern- 
ment of  the  relation  of  unknowable  entities,  which  entities  cannot 
be  represented  in  thought,  and  have  to  be  symbolised  by  certain 
signs.  It  seems  that  unknowable  powers,  although  manifested 
as  such  and  sucli,  cannot  bo  regarded  as  known,  even  although 
their  relationship  to  one  another  can  bo  known.  It  appears 
that  this  knowledge  of  relationship  between  them  is  in  one 
sense  sufficient  for  the  unification  of  knowledge,  yet  in  another 
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sense  it  is  insufficient,  in  that  the  entities  of  \rhich  we  know 
the  relationship  are  unknowable.  It  appears  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  unify  knowledge  within  the  bounds  of  these  know- 
able  relationships,  but  must  introduce  symbols  standing  for  the 
Unknowable  Powers.  We  are  not  allowed  to  use  symbols 
standing  for  known  factors,  but  are  obliged  to  use  symbola 
standing  for  unknowable  entities.  These  entities  can  only  be 
represented  by  symbols,  and  when  we  say  that  Matter,  Motion, 
and  Force  are  the  entities  in  question,  and  are  unknowable 
in  themselves,  but  yet  are  fully  known  in  their  interrelation- 
ships, insomuch  that  knowledge  can  be  unified  by  means  of  a 
proposition  or  formula  expressive  of  their  relationship,  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  "  in  themselves  "  would  seem  not 
to  be  necessary  at  all,  and  any  reference  to  them  by  mean^  of 
symbols  to  be  quite  out  of  place.  We  are  fully  satisfied  if  we 
can  unify  knowledge  by  means  of  the  proposition  specifying 
the  mutual  relationship.  But  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force  are  terms  that  are  not  allowed  to  stand  for 
known  factors,  but  must  stand  for  the  unknowable,  yet  dif- 
ferentiated factors,  and  mean  no  more  than  x,  t/,  and  z.  In 
another  place  this  subject  is  fully  considered.  Symbols  as  a 
rule  stand  for  something  that  is  known,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  no  value  unless  they  stand  for  something.  But  according 
to  Mr.  Spencer's  peculiar  and  unique  position,  they  stand  for 
something  or  somethings  that  we  do  not  know,  but  which  are 
yet  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  relationship  between  them 
is  expressed,  the  proposition  in  which  they  occur  has  a  mean- 
ing. Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  say  that  the  integration  of 
X  is  concomitant  with  the  dissipation  of  t/,  the  proposition 
has  a  meaning,  although  we  do  not  know  what  x  and  y 
stand  for.  Evidently  the  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
relationship  of  x  and  y  as  expressed  in  the  terms  integration 
and  dissipation.  Kow  the  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to 
integration  is  "mutual  approach,"  and  the  only  meaning  we 
can  attach  to  dissipation  is  the  transference  of  the  dispart ivo 
power.  These  seem  to  imply  units  which  have  extension,  for 
how  other^vise  can  we  attach  any  meaning  to  "approach  to- 
gether"? and  since  dissipation  of  x  means  retrocession,  wo 
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nlso  get  our  meaning  onlj'  by  supposing  units  having  extension 
being  further  separated  from  each  other.  Therefore  " 
forced  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  make  x  stand  for  tli*  ] 
units  of  extension  and  1/  stand  for  the  separative  power  which  1 
is  transferred.  We  cannot,  in  a  general  description  oi 
use  the  teruLS  integration  and  dissipation  without  euppoung  I 
an  extended  something  wliich  integrates  or  dissipates.  ^o  1 
Bay,  then,  that  x  aud  y  have  no  deSnite  meaning  is  not  J 
correct.  If  they  symboUse  more  than  the  mere  extension  and  I 
dissipation,  whatever  more  they  symbolise  is  of  no  value  or  I 
account  whatsoever,  l\Tiat  they  do  symbolise  of  the  knowablft  | 
is  all  that  we  have  to  do  witli,  and  is  all  that  is  expressa 
in  a  proposition  in  which  they  occur. 

"  The  inmost  nature  or  essence  of  a  Thing  is  apt  to  be  n 
garded  as  something  unknown,  which,  if  wo  knew  it,  would  I 
explain  and  account  fur  all  the  phenomena  which  the  tbiag.l 
exhibits  to  us.     But  this  unknoivn  something  is  a  supposition  I 
without  evidence.      'We  have  no  ground  for  supposing  thaiJ 
there  is  anything  which,  if  known  to  iis,  would  ailbrd  to  < 
intellect  this  satisfaction ;  would  Enm  up,  as  it  were,  tba  know- J 
able  attributes  of  the  object  in  a  single  sentence,     MoreovSF},] 
if  there  were  such  a  central  property,  it  would  not  answer  to  tl 
idea  of  an  'inmost  nature;'    for  if  knowahle  by  any  intell^ 
pence,  it  must,  like  other  properties,  bo  relative  to  the  inta 
gence  which  knows  it,  that  is,  it  must  consist  in  : 
that  intelligence  in  some  specific  way  ;  for  this  is  the  only  11 
we  have  of  knowing ;  the  only  sense  in  which  tlta  verb  ' 
know '  means  anything. 

"  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  absurd  to  assume  that  our  n 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  Doing,     There  may  bu  innumei 
modes  of  it  which  are  inaccessible  to  our  fnculties,  aud  wh) 
consequently  we  are  unable  to  name.     But  we  ought  not  I 
Bpeak  of  these  modes  of  lleing  by  any  of  tlie  names  we  puBseai||.l 
These  are  all  inexi>Iicahle,  because  they  all  etitnd  for  know 
modes  of  Being.     We  might  invent  new  names  for  Uie  1 
ktiun'n  modes ;  but  the  new  names  would  have  110  more  nea 
than  the  x,  if,  x  of  Algebra,"* 

"  Mill  on  Uttiailton,  p.  14. 
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According  to  this,  Mr.  iSpencer  is  unwise  in  using  tlio  terms 
^ratter,  Motion,  and  Force  to  represent  the  unknowahle  yet 
differentiated  Powers,  because  they  stand  for  known  modes  of 
Being,  and  if  he  wishes  words  to  stand  for  the  unknown  modes 
he  ought  to  use  the  symbols  a;,  y,  and  z,  and  then  they  have  no 
more  meaning  than  when  used  in  Algebra  as  blank  forms  of 
equations,  of  no  value  until  a  meaning  is  put  into  them.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  could  not  afford  to  translate  the  term  Matter 
wherever  he  uses  it  into  the  sign  a?.  Motion  into  y,  and  Force 
into  z.  Let  the  student  try  it,  and  he  will  find  in  every  case 
that  he  either  means  nothing  at  all,  or  that  he  has  concrete 
implications,  as  in  the  case  considered  above.  Mr.  Mill  con- 
siders the  resort  to  a?,  ?/,  and  z  a  resort  to  blankness,  the  ne  phts 
ultra  of  speculative  absurdity.  Mr.  Spencer  considers  it  the 
highest  attainment  of  philosophical  researcL 

Mr.  Spencer's  repudiation  of  special  and  limited  meanings  for 
his  principal  terms  when  hard  pressed  by  criticism  is  a  mere 
evasion.  It  is  a  means  by  which,  when  any  definite  meaning 
attached  to  his  terms  is  found  to  embarrass  the  unification  of 
knowledge  in  any  given  proposition,  the  proposition  may  bo  held 
to  be  good  on  the  understanding  that  the  principal  terms  mean 
something,  but  we  do  not  know  what.  In  this  way  they  may  take, 
one  after  the  other,  all  the  definite  meanings  that  can  be  assigned 
to  them,  plus  something  else  which  shall  make  up  for  their  deficien- 
cies ;  and  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  then  effected  by  terms 
which  include  every  meaning  that  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

The  final  unification  of  knowledge  is  effected  through  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  methods  by  means  of  symbols  which 
will  receive  any  and  all  meanings.  We  beg  to  submit  that  this 
is  not  the  method  of  unification  which  Science  has  a  right  to 
demand.  Science  requires  that  the  ultimate  truth  of  induction 
should  be  clearly  and  intelligibly  expressed.  Logic  requires 
that  the  ultimate  truth  from  which  all  others  are  deducible 
should  be  an  intelligible  proposition  having  definite  terms.  What 
Mr.  Spencer  has  given  us  is  changeful,  incoherent,  unintelligible 
as  a  whole,  and  in  any  of  its  intelligible  forms  is  insufficiently 
founded  on  induction,  and  incapable  deductively  of  reproducing 
the  universe  and  its  history. 
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§  13.  Simulaltoru  of  Unification. 
ThiB  review  of  Mr,  Spencer'3  methods  for  the  imiiicatioa  <-t 
inowledge  wwuld  not  be  complete  witliout  a  notice  of  several 
simulations  of  imiiicatioTi  which  present  themselvea  throughout 
his  works,  Bometimas  in  most  imptortant  conjunctures,  and  which 
give  the  appearance  ot  unity  of  procesa  without  the  reality  and  I 
without  the  logical  continuity  required.     These  methods  anil   1 
the  effect  upon  the  mind  do  not  depend  upon  the  formulation  of 
an  all-c  mil  racing  proposition  at  all,  but  upon  the  common  appli- 
cability ot  descriptive  terms,     A  certain  parallelism  betweea 
(lilTerent   processes   ia   discerned,  and  without   attempting   to 
identify  these  processes  in  their  relatione  of  historical  depend-  i 
cnce,  or  to  explain  them  as  outcomes  of  some  common  ori^nal 
factors,  it  is  deemed  sufBcient  to  generalise  their  cominon  chiu- 
acteristicfi,  so  that  by  composing  a  description  which  is  appli- 
cabl#  to  them  in  common,  a  false  and  delusive  unification  of 
knowledge  is  thereby  effected.      If  we  have  to  describe  tho 
history  of  a  complex  physical  world,  we  have  to  describe  a 
history  of  change  in  which  the  raw  material,  by  a.  process  (latj 
us  say)  of  cooling,  was  enabled  gradually  to  enter  into  relations  >] 
of  mutual  combination.     Again,  if  we  have  to  describo  thS'l 
history  of  organisms,  wo  have  to  recount  a  history  of  gradual  J 
difierentiution  and  insensible  development     We  fi.nd  that  thft  J 
general  characteristics  of  these  two  histories  is  an  advance  "bj 
insensible   gradations  from  a  state  of   incoherent,  indefinite, 
simple  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  coherent,  definite,  complex 
heterogeneity.     A  study  of  mental  history  exhibits  the  same 
characteristicB,  and  this  identity  of  the  characteristics  of  theso  . 
histories  gives  an  outside  semblance  of  unity  that  is  made  V 
pass  for  the  unity  itself.     lint  so  long  as  the  whole  of  the  thnfr  j 
processes  are  not  shown  to  be  the  results  of  the  same  ci 
hendable  original  factors,  this  nnity  is  in  reality  not  effected. 

Tiie  persistent  manner  in  which  this  similarity  of  chomcte 
istic  is  presented  to  ns  throughout  Mr.  Spencer's  works,  and  b 
continual  assertion  of  the  harmony  or  conformalility  of  variot 
processes  to  these  chamcteristics  of  "evolution  in  general,"  p 
duces  in  the  mind  the  desired  effect,     Bloreovcr,  it  produc 
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the  effect  of  throwing  the  attention  on  the  Formula  of  Evolu- 
tion in  which  these  general  characteristics  are  formally  expressed, 
thus  raising  the  conviction  of  the  effectiveness  of  that  formula 
in  the  unification  of  knowledge.  Yet,  wlien  examined,  this 
constant  reference  to  the  Formula  of  Evolution  will  bo  found 
to  be  of  a  very  superficial  character.  For  it  is  not  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  in  its  entirety  to  any  case  under  con- 
sideration ;  it  is  only  the  taking  out  of  a  part  of  the  formula 
and  seeing  that  it  applies.  The  formula  was  expressly  stated 
in  advance  to  be  the  formulation  of  the  relations  of  three  origi- 
nal factors,  but  one  of  them  has  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
two  factors  left  were  Matter  and  Motion,  and  the  essence  of 
the  formula  was  the  concomitance  of  the  integration  of  the  one 
with  the  dissipation  of  the  other.  But  in  the  instances  referred 
to,  this  concomitant  process  is  utterly  ignored,  as  are  also  the 
two  factors  themselves ;  and  the  applicability  of  the  formula  is 
held  to  be  good,  and  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  held  to  bo 
valid,  if  it  be  found  merely  that  the  histories  of  all  combina- 
tions present  an  advance  from  a  state  of  incoherent  indefinite 
homogeneity  to  a  state  of  coherent  definite  heterogeneity.  If 
the  unification  of  knowledge  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Formula 
of  Evolution,  it  is  because  that  Formula  is  taken  to  pieces,  and 
part  of  it  applied  here  and  part  there.  It  is  not  universally 
applied  in  its  integrity. 

The  second  simulation  of  unification  is  effected  by  the  frequent 
use  of  an  important  word  which  occurs  in  the  Fonuula  of 
Evolution, — a  word  which  in  like  manner  is  dissociated  from 
the  factors  the  law  of  the  interrelation  of  which  the  formula  is 
supposed  to  express.  This  word  is  then  set  up  in  business 
for  itself  and  is  very  effective.  It  is  "  Integration."  If  the 
history  of  all  processes  includes  a  progress  from  a  state  of  inco- 
herent, indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  coherent,  definite 
heterogeneity,  it  is  a  history  of  the  mutual  combinations  of 
various  original  factors,  whether  these  factors  be  ultimate  units 
of  attraction  and  resistance,  or  atoms  of  the  so-called  elements,  or 
of  physiological  units,  or  feelings,  or  sounds,  or  men,  or  what  not 
It  is  a  history  of  combinations  of  units,  of  combinations  of 
compounds,  of  combinations  of  aggregates,  of  combinations  of 
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complex  nggregates.      It   is   evident   that   ivhelLer  these  aro  1 
interdependent  or  not,  whether  they   are  all  residts  of  two 
or  of  many  original  factors,  or  whether  there  be  new  factors 
and  accessions  of  forces  in  the  course  of  their  histories,  the 
histoi;  of  the  whole  of  tlium  is    still   one    of  comhinationa 
and  continuous  combinations ;  or  let.  us  call  the  process  one  of 
continuous  "integration."      Then  integration  is  exjireasive  of 
the  principal  cbaracteristic  of  tliia  history,  and  any  theory  of 
combination  or  series  of  combinations  to  which  the  term  "  inte- 
gration "  can  be  applied  is  found  to  conform  to  "  evolution  in  - 
general ; "  for  is  it  not  one  of  the  principal  terms  in  the  formula  j 
of  Evolution  1     Yet  when  we  come  to  examine  its  place  in  thsj 
fonnulB,  we  find  that  its  application  is  confined  to  the  integr 
tion  of  matter,  and  is  made  strictly  concomitant,  as  t 
esseuce  of  the  formula,  with  the  dissipation  of  motion. 

But  how  does  Mr,   Spencer  apply  it  in  the  course  of  his« 
works  T     Language  is  integrated,  feelings  are  integrated,  exps*  j 
I'iences  are  integrated,  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  history  J 
of  man  in  society  is  a  series  of  iutegrationa.     The  questio 
are  they  integrations  of  Matter  accompanied  by  dissipations  of  I 
Motion )     There  is  no  pretence  that  they  are.     Tlie  Formula  ] 
of  Evolution,  then,  is  straightway  abandoned,  and  the  unified-  I 
tion  of  knowledge  is  simulated  by  the  word   "  integration," 
which  expresses  a  genei'al  charnctoristic  of  all  evolutions,  with-   ! 
out  disclosing  its  factors,  nor  the  nature  of  tlieir  interrelations 
by  which  the  steps  and  interdependence  of  the  actual  events  in 
their  history  could  be  understood. 

In  our  previous  criticism  we  referred  to  several  instances,  and 
we  now  refer  the  student  to  the  "  Psychology,"  Part  iii.  chap,  x,  _ 
for  further  illustrations  of  this  deceptive  method  of  treatment  j 
Here  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  the  integrations  of  corrcspondencts 
of  the  inner  organism  with  complex  circumstances  of  the  environ*  4 
ment,  and  through  this  ]irogressive  integration  su^csts  tha  j 
unity  of  iiitollectunl  evolution  with  evolution  in  genen " 
there  is  no  explanation  of  integration  of  correspondences,  ooi  1 
how  it  is  comprised  within  the  Formula  of  Evolution,  which] 
treats  of  the  integration  of  Matter  and  the  conoomitant  dis-  1 
sipation   of  filotion.      This  is  a  simulation  of  unity,  but  not  I 
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liic  unity  that  is  only  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  general  truth 
from  which  all  the  changes  of  the  universe  are  deducible. 

Again,  in  considering  "  the  substance  of  mind,"  Mr.  Spencer 
savs* — 

"  It  is  possible,  then — may  we  not  even  say  probable  ? — that 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous 
shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  ccmsdcnisness ;  and  that  all  the 
unlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes  of 
irdegration  of  this  ultimate  unit." 

Thus  the  word  "  integration,"  being  capable  of  expressing 
combinations  and  associations  in  all  the  sciences,  is  able  to  give 
the  appearance  of  unificatory  efficiency  to  any  formula  in 
which  it  is  used  when  the  particular  limitations  of  it  and  the 
specified  conditions  attached  to  it  are  ignored. 

And  again  t — 

"  Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied  if  we  assume  that 
diverse  feelings  are  produced  by  diverse  modes,  and  degrees,  and 
complexities,  of  integration  of  the  alleged  ultimate  unit  of  con- 
sciousness." 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  integration  liere  referred  to 
is  identical  with  the  integration  of  the  Formula  of  Evolution. 


14.  General  Summary, 

As  before  observed,  the  course  of  this  criticism  has  not  been 
the  examination  of  one  distinct  theory  for  the  unification  of 
knowledge  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer,  nor  even  of  several 
conflicting  methods  set  out  in  definite  language.  It  has  been 
the  examination  of  several  sets  of  propositions,  each  of  which 
might  be  justifiably  represented  as  the  one  which  Mr.  Spencer 
advances,  in  all  the  various  meanings  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Each  separate  proposition  or  examination,  under  the  heads  of 
^Mystical,  Metaphysical,  Physical,  Supraphysical,  or  Symbolical, 
has  proved  inadequate  either  on  the  ground  of  indefiniteness  of 
meaning  or  on  the  ground  of  inadequacy  of  effect,  in  affording 
us  the  requisite  means  of  unifying  knowledge.     And  our  argu- 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  voL  L  p.  151.  t  Ibid.,  p  154. 
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nient  is,  that  since  each  in  itself  is  insufBcient  for  our  purpose, 
eo  fire  oil  tuken  together.  The  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  auppoae, 
in  tho  vast  and  diverse  fields  of  knowledge  through  which  ha 
passes,  that  if  words  and  phrases  suilable  to  tlie  processes  of 
a  special  science  have  other  meanings  applicable  to  the  processes 
of  other  sciences,  then  in  this  verbal  and  accidental  eimilarity 
there  esiats  essential  identity ;  but  careful  esuraination  will 
show  that  no  such  identity  of  the  processes  under  study  really 
exists,  and  that  the  supposed  unification  of  knowledge  is  a  trick 
of  words  only. 

It  has  been  our  duty  to  define  in  what  the  unification  of 
knowledge  would  really  consist,  and  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  and 
inflexible  method  of  procedure  and  statement.  We  have  shown 
that  the  goal  must  be  worked  up  to  hy  processes  of  inductioE 
from  the  knowledge  embodied  in  actual  science,  and  that  if 
hypotheses  are  framed,  they  must  be  intelligible,  and  must  ba 
capable  of  verification  deductively  by  a  process  of  drawing 
corollaries,  which  corollaries  shall  represent  the  actual  processes 
of  nature.  We  have  also  expressed  our  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  attainment,  and  have  reserved  for  treatment^ 
in  another  volume  the  attitude  of  tlie  mind  with  regard  to  tba  1 
Unknowable  Power  as  a  factor  in  Ethics  and  Sociology  generally. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  in  the  foregoing  oxamina- 
tion  we  have  insisted  too  rigidly  upon  the  logical  consistency  ' 
and  conclusiveness  of  the  philosophic  attempt,  and  that  aflei 
all,  although  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  may  be  wanting  in  logical  ' 
consistency,  yet  that  he  really  has  constructed  a  philosophical 
system  winch  only  wants  a  clearer  and  more  consistent  stat»-  i 
ment.     He  may  think  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  ths  4 
rough,  and  only  wants  going  over  again.     We  would  willingly  I 
think  so,  hut  cannot  see  our  way  to  this  conclusion.     We  tliink  i 
that  the  attempt  is  so  ambitious,  so  immensely  beyond  the  g 
reach  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  on  impossible  attainment  now,  if 
not  for  ever.     We  will  consider  in  another  place  tho  true  merit*   , 
of  Mr,  Spencer's  work,  which  we  have  no  wish  to  dispar^o  J 
but  as  a  system  of  philosojthy  pitched  in  tho  high  aim  which  I 
Jlr.  Spencer  expressly  claims  for  it,  his  or  any  other  sj'stcni  ' 
must  be  a  failure.     We  think  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
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vheii  we  have  completed  this  work  by  the  criticism  of  the 
"  Principles  of  Biology." 

It  may,  again,  be  thought  that  the  identity  of  metliods  of 
development  and  the  apparent  universality  of  the  Laws  of 
Force  throughout  all  the  activities  of  Physics,  Biology,  and 
Sociology  afford  the  requisite  unification  of  knowledge.  These 
are,  as  before  remarked,  very  suggestive  of  community  of  origin 
and  of  identity  of  process ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  original  factors  in  their  relations,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  place  and  rela- 
tion of  "  Feeling"  in  respect  to  the  physical  factors,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  the  cosmos,  including 
organisms^  as  a  series  of  sequences  from  these  original  factors, 
yet  this  is  requisite  in  order  to  put  meaning  into  a  theory  of 
identity  of  methods  of  development  and  universality  of  Laws  of 
Force. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  unification  of  knowledge  and 
the  goal  of  Philosophy  may  not  be  attained  perhaps  by  ^Ir. 
Spencer  in  the  deduction  of  corollaries  from  one  ultimate 
truth,  and  that  he  is  too  severe  upon  himself  when  he  imposes 
it  upon  his  system,  but  that  it  may  be  attained,  and  has  been 
effected  by  him,  in  the  statement  of  a  body  of  truths,  related 
and  consistent,  and  together  affording  a  full  explanation  of  the 
history  of  the  cosmos,  including  Biology.  We  admit  that  tlie 
unification  of  knowledge  and  the  construction  of  a  cosmical 
theory  might  theoretically  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  logical  faculty  be  fully  satisfied ;  but  again 
we  venture  to  submit  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  stated  any  such 
connected  and  complete  theory.  lie  has  formulated  a  numbf;r 
of  truths,  some  of  them  valuable,  and  others  of  them  very  crude, 
as  in  the  "  Biology,"  but  they  do  not  cohere  in  tliat  organic  and 
scientific  interdependence  which  is  requisite;  nor  are  tht^y 
stated  in  that  scientific  and  intelligible  language  which  is 
essential  to  true  philosophy. 

The  remainder  of  this  book  will  be  occupied  by  the  con- 
sideration in  Chapter  XL  of  Mr.  Spencer's  re-statement  of  his 
position  contained  in  the  recently  published  Apr>endix  to  "First 
Principles;"  by  a  study  in  Cha^Aer  IIL  of  varioui  related 
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subjects ;  by  a  detailed  study  in  Cbapter  IV.  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Psycbology,"  so  far  as  regards  tbe  unification  of  knowledge ; 
and  by  a  criticism  in  Chapter  V.  of  Mr.  Spencer's  very  interest- 
ing and  ambitious  attempt  to  deduce  the  histories  of  biological 
development  from  certain  original  factors.  We  shall  find,  we 
believe,  in  all  these  studies  that  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  keep  the 
one  clear  aim  before  him  with  which  he  sets  out — that  he  does 
not  keep  to  a  single  intelligible  method — but  that  his  ends  and 
methods  are  of  that  uncertain  and  changeful  character  with 
which  we  have  charged  him  in  this  introductory  chapter.  We 
believe  that  these  detailed  studies  will  be  found  to  justify  the 
criticisms  now  made,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  failed 
to  produce  a  consistent  and  complete  work.  At  the  same  time 
we  testify  our  admiration  for  the  attempt,  and  still  more  for 
some  grand  generalisations  in  special  departments,  and  we  do 
not  regard  his  failure  as  due  to  any  other  cause  than  tho 
impossibility  of  the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  sake  of  continued  intellectual  activity,  there  still 
remains  a  vast  Unknown  and  an  impenetrable  Unknowable. 


(    93    ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

REPLY   TO   MR.    SPENCER's   CRITICISE. 

§  1.  Jti^ijicaiion  of  our  Previous  Criiicwn, 

Our  former  exainmation  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  First  Principles  " 
was  undertaken  on  the  supposition  that  the  object  sought  after 
was  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  the  methods  by  which 
this  unification  is  to  be  effected  have  now  been  more  fully 
considered.  At  the  same  time  we  then  clearly  recognised  thai 
such  unification  was  only  to  be  accomplished  when  all  processes 
could  be  recognised  as  corollaries  of  some  primordial  truth  or 
set  of  factors.  These  factors  we  took  to  be  the  Indestructibility 
of  Matter,  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  and  the  Persistence  of 
Force.  Our  first  course  of  criticism  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  we 
attached  any  definite  meanings  to  the  terms  employed,  we  would 
find  our  ultimate  factors  insufficient  to  explain  many  processes, 
more  especially  the  processes  of  Biology  and  the  processes  of 
Feeling  and  Intelligence.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Spencer  advanced 
the  Formula  of  Evolution  as  the  formula  of  tlie  interrelation  of 
the  three  factors,  we  took  that  as  the  main  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, and  found  that,  whatever  definite  meaning  we  attached 
to  the  terms  therein  employed,  we  were  unable  to  work  out  our 
deductive  process  in  the  respects  just  specified. 

In  this  conclusion  it  would  appear  we  are  quite  justified,  for 
Mr.  Spencer  says  in  his  reply  that  any  definite  concoption  of 
them  involves  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought.  Theso 
definite  conceptions — of  a  materialistic  and  mechanical  char- 
acter— were  the  subjects  of  our  previous  criticism.  Taken  on 
its  own  merits,  such  an  investigation  is  useful,  and  by  brin;;- 
ing  it  out  into  a  clear  statement,  helps   to  disillu^ionisu   tlio 
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mind  of  any  one  who  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  these 
materialistic  explanations  were  sufficient  to  account  for  biological 
and  psychical  histories.  Taken  as  a  piece  of  criticism  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  it  may  or  may  not  be  judged  applicable.  We  distin- 
guished in  our  own  minds  between  the  chapters  in  the  book  on 
tlie  Unknowable  dealing  with  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  as  treating 
of  these  ideas  "in  their  ultimate  nature"  or  what  they  are  "in 
themselves,''  and  the  chapters  explaining  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force  in  the  book  on  the  KnowdblSy  as  defining  them  for  future 
use  in  the  attempt  at  the  unification  of  knowledge.  It  did  not 
occur  to  us  that  we  could  unify  knowledge  by  means  of  terms 
that  had  no  definite  meanings.  This  theory  we  shall  therefore 
discuss  separately.  In  the  meantime  we  justify  our  criticism  of 
Mr.  Spencer  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  definite  meanings 
by  references  to  chapters  treating  of  them  in  the  book  on  the 
Knowable. 

And  first  as  to  "  Matter."     At  page  167  we  find : — 

"  We  may  therefore  deliver  ourselves  over  without  hesitation 
to  those  terms  of  thought  which  experience  has  organised 
in  us.  We  need  not,  in  our  physical,  chemical,  or  other 
researches,  refrain  from  dealing  with  Matter  as  made  up  of 
extended  and  resistant  atoms ;  for  this  conception,  necessarily 
resulting  from  our  experiences  of  Matter,  is  not  less  legitimate 
than  the  conception  of  aggregate  masses  as  extended  and  resistant. 
The  atomic  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  kindred  hypothesis  of  an 
all-pervading  ether  consisting  of  molecules,  is  simply  a  necessary 
development  of  those  universal  forms  which  the  actions  of  the 
Unknowable  have  wrought  in  us.  The  conclusions  logically 
worked  out  by  the  aid  of  these  hypotheses  are  sure  to  be  in 
harmony  with  all  others  which  these  same  forms  involve,  and 
will  have  a  relative  truth  that  is  equally  complete." 

A  further  justification  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr, 
Spencer,  adopting  the  nebular  hypotliesis,  which  regards  all 
changes  as  incidents  in  the  cooling  of  a  primordial  nebula, 
must  consider  that  all  changes  are  resultants  of  the  properties 
and  relative  quantities  and  positions  of  its  constituent  elements, 
which  are  described  in  treatises  of  chemistry. 

Yet  another  justification  can  bo  drawn  from  the  actual  treat- 
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ment  of  the  processes  of  biology  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  in 
"which,  starting  with  the  factors  from  which  they  are  all  merely 
resultants^  he  enumerates  these  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbon,  &c,  for  internal  factors;  and  heat,  light,  motion,  &c, 
for  external  factors.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
explain  the  cause  of  the  differentiations  of  the  so-called  elements 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  unification 
of  knowledge.  But  heat,  light,  motion,  &c.,  he  professes  to  be 
knowable,  like  the  properties  of  oxygen,  &c.,  while  even  the 
all-potent  "polarities"  are  merely  regulative  attractions  and 
repulsions  dependent  in  some  manner  upon  sizes  and  shapes. 
In  fact,  it  is  due  to  our  having  definite  notions  of  these  that 
his  science  of  biological  interpretation  is  at  all  justifiable  in  its 
very  first  inception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  through- 
out his  works  uses  the  terms  Matter,  Motion,  &c.,  in  their 
ordinary  or  vulgar  meanings.  In  the  "Biology"  he  never 
supposes  we  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  them,  and  never 
tells  us  that  all  ho  refers  to  is  «,  y,  and  z:  we  do  not  think  he 
even  once  uses  these  symbols. 

We  are  further  justified  by  a  study  of  Dissolution ;  for  if 
we  are  to  reason  from  aggregates  to  constituents,  following  Mr. 
Spencer,  we  have  to  argue  the  properties  of  the  atoms  of  the 
so-called  elements  from  what  we  know  of  the  aggregates ;  and 
the  unification  of  knowledge  is  not  complete,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  "  First  Principles,"  p.  548,  until  this  is  done. 

The  definition  of  "  Motion  "  is  less  precise ;  *  indeed,  it  is  bo 
obscure  that  it  does  not  seem  capable  of  scientific  or  logical  use. 
The  conception  of  Motion  involves  conceptions  of  Space,  Time, 
and  Matter.  A  something  (i.e..  Matter)  that  moves,  a  series 
of  positions  (i.e.,  positions  relative  to  other  things)  occupied  in 
succession,  and  a  group  of  constant  positions  (I'.c,  of  other 
things)  united  in  thought  with  the  successive  (i.c,  relative) 
ones — these  are  the  constituents  of  the  idea  Mr.  Spencer  pro- 
ceeds to  trace  up  the  conception  of  Motion  to  experiences  of 
Force,  but  what  we  require  to  know  is  the  precise  sense  in  which 
Motion  is  to  l)e  used  in  the  formulas,  scientific  generalisations, 
and  logical  uses  of  the  book  on  the  Knowable. 

*  First  Principles,  p.  1 68. 
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Tho  definition  of  "  Force  "  as  it  is  t«  he  used  in  the  book  o 
the  Knowable,  as  distingnished  from  its  use  in  tho  book  on  the    I 
Unknowable,  ie  still  more  indefinite  and  confusing.     Sorely,  u 
one  of  those  factors  in  the  fonmilation  of  the  relations  of  which 
is  to  be  found  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  which  is  to  b* 
a  constituent  in  the  proposition  by  which  is  to  be  explained  all  I 
tho  processes  of  the  physical  and  biolo'^ica!  si ' 
titled  to  look  for  a  precise  definition, 
to  understand  our  propositions,  or  how  can  they  be  real  and  not  ] 
pretentious  generalisations  of  knowledge ) 

What  do  we  find  ?     We  find  ourselves  at  once  plunged  into  J 
confusion.     Instead  of  Force  being  a  co-equal  factor  with  two 
other  factors,  making  a  total  of  three,  tiie  interrelations  of  which 
have  to  be  formulated — it  is  ut  once  stated  to  be  that  from  which 
Matter  acd  Motion  are  built  up.     "  Matter  and  Motion,  as  wo 
know  them,  are  dilTerently  conditioned  manifestations  of  Force." 
We  are  permitted  to  know  Matter  and  Motion,  the  first  aaJ 
"  extended   and    resistant   atoms,"   having   the   chemical   and  I 
physical  properties  ascribed  to  them  in  scientific  treatises ;  and  1 
we  are  permitted  to  know  Motion,  but  scarcely  ag  a/actor,  only  ] 
as  a  phenomenal  result — a  relative  series  of  positions  ;  and  tl 
we  find  that  the  third  factor,  Force,  is  nothing  but  oa  muii-  I 
fested  in  the  other  two — namely,  Matter  and  Motion — Forca 
itself  being  inscrutable.      These  are  the  scientific  definitiona  j 
upon  which  we  are  to  base  our  formulas  and  propositions  of  tha  J 
Knowable,  and  by  wliich  its  sequences  and  relations  are  to  bft  1 
explained.     This  attempt  is  made  to  the  best  of  our  abihty  in  J 
our  previous  work — keeping  within  the  bounds  of  intelligihilitjr  s 
— and  we  found  it  to  fail     We  attempted  to  work  it  out  by 
means  of  every  intelligible  meaning  that  could  be  attached  to 
the  terms,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  to  it  is  that  these  wci 
tlie  meanings  he  attached  to  them,  and  thinks  we  were  nnjnrt 
in  attribnting  such  meanings  to  him.     Let  him  then  give  ub  hia 
own  intelli^ble  and  precise  definitions,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
do  our  work  over  again. 

However,  to  resume  the  statement  of  our  previous  critidam,  ' 
we  have  to  remind  the  reader  that,  on  the  failiii 
rialistic  explanations,  we  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  ] 
although  Mr.  Spencer  slated  his  intention  of  including  tlire 
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itial  hetaa  in  Lis  f  cbsilu,  all  oi  whxh  vezv  ne^rcsstrr  in 
the  explanation  ci  iLinz^  jet  hs  hid  ondited  ihe  oae  fzon 
which  we  had  been  led  v>  eip&n  th»  raosi — nazielr,  the  lerta 
"Fonse."  Here  we  fo^iad  \luLt  Mr.  Sj^iicer.  no  do'clc^  ihai  we 
conid  not  include  ii,  and  also  ve  foinil,  like  >»^wi,  that  it  hftd 
no  definite  meaning  ThJs  seamed  xo  show  th^i  ihe  ixification 
of  knowleiige  ccTdd  no;  be  effecte-i  bj  the  aid  of  this  wrai.  Ai 
the  same  time,  we  now  know  fr\:*zi  Mr.  Spencer  thai  this  unin- 
cation  can  be  accomi-lished  br  terms  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  meaning;  and  we  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
Talne  of  this  term  in  this  aspect,  and  of  the  method  of  uniti- 
cation  by  means  of  symbolism,  in  a  s^^ecial  section  of  this 
chapter. 

Part  IV.  of  the  previous  criticism  consisted  of  a  study  of  Mr. 
Spencers  exposition  with  the  view  of  framing  a  formula  which 
should  be  a  general  expression  of  it.  Here  we  found  that  the  most 
general  characteristic  of  all  processes  was  to  be  found  not  in  the 
"nouns  "  but  in  the  "  verbs  " — not  in  matter  and  motion,  force 
and  mind,  feeling,  &c,  but  in  "  integrate,"  "  dissipate,"  &c.  This 
would  most  likely  be  found  to  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  s  tlieory 
that  knowledge  can  be  unified  by  a  formula  expressive  of  the 
most  general  relations  of  factors,  the  factors  themselves  being 
unknowable.  This  theory  is  the  same  as  the  one  just  referred 
to  as  unification  by  means  of  symbolism,  hereafter  to  bo  spe- 
cially considered.  In  our  previous  criticism  wo  fmmed  a  formula 
in  the  sense  indicated,  endeavouring  to  make  the  factors  inde- 
finite and  their  relations  precise.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"Evolution  is  integration,  during  which  every  existence 
passes  from  an  indefinite,  incolieront  homogeneity,  to  a  dotinito, 
coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the  activities  undergo 
a  parallel  transformation." 

The  fault  of  this  formula  is  that  it  is  not  a  proposition  from 
which  corollaries  can  be  made,  so  as  to  deduce  the  whole  ])roco8S 
of  the  universe,  but  a  merely  outside  description  of  the  ])r()COM. 
A  second  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  concomitancu  of  the 
dissipation  of  something  else  as  a  correlative  of  intogratiou  wuuM 
have  to  be  abandoned.     Of  course  it  could  bo  saiil — 

"  Dissolution  is  disintegration,  during  whicJi "  the  converse 

Q 
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happens ;  and  it  could  be  addeil — "  Evolution  and  disaolutioii  J 
are  nocoasarily  concomitant." 

But  even  then  the  formula  would  fail,  taken  simjily  a 
univereal  description  ;  for  tlicro  are  some  integtntions  wliicli  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  concomitant  dissipations — such  as  the 
integrations  of  limguagea,  of   music,  of    biological    correspon-j 
dences  in  general,  of  psychological  correspondences  in  geneTaI^'4 
or  again  the  integrations  of  machinery,  of  trades,  of  professions^  V 
and  of  eociology  generally. 

And_  then,  in  any  cose,  it  is  only  a  mode  of  definition  of 
words ;  it  explains  the  meaning  of  tlie  words  evolution  and 
dissolution  by  means  of  other  words,  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion ;  tbese  in  their  turn  are  only  varied  expressions  for  combi- 
nations and  decombianlionB,  which  are  the  very  tilings  we  wish 
to  have  explained ;  and  to  translate  them  into  the  mysterious 
words  evolation  and  dissolution  is  not  doing  anything  at  i 
unless  they  disclose  the  interdependence  of  sequences,  and  thM 
linol  dependence  upon  some  original  calculable  factors.  Th^ 
only  gain  is  that  the  word  evolution  has  the  meaning  of  devtwS 
lopment  by  gradual  natural  processes,  and  we  are  made  to  8li|k) 
into  a  theory  unawares,  notwithstanding  the  strictly  limited^ 
definition  of  concentration  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  to  it  whei 
propounding  his  formula. 

It  may  he,  indeed,  that  the  word  "  integration  "  is  luerelyS 
"symbolical,"  and  represents  some  process  of  which  we  hare 
no  conception ;  and,  if  we  attempt  to  attach  to  it  any  deSnite 
meaning,  we  shall  be  landed  in  alternative  impossibilities  of 
thought ;  but  in  every  view  we  take  of  it,  it  seoras  to  fuil  as  an 
nnifieation  of  knowledge. 

The  result  of  this  criticism  was  to  show  that  any  mnterialistii^l 
and  meclianieal  explanation  of  the  universe  was  inadequate,  b 
in  these  terms  is  comprised  all  the  properties  of  the  BO-callaAa 
elements  as  described  in  books  on  chemistry,  and  all  the  law) 
of  the  physical  relations  of  bodies,  including  Polarities,  Eqt 
brations,  Motions,  Ac  Tliis  was  the  clear  and  definite  rosult 
of  our  study.  "We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  anlAgonistic 
to  it  He  probably  agrees  with  it  At  the  some  time  we  assert 
Ihat  whenever  he  does  atlempt  explanations,  they  are  all  of  this 
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materialistic  *  and  mechanical  character.  In  the  surpassingly 
interesting  study  of  Biology  his  constructive  process  is  purely 
materialistic,  as  exhibited  in  our  criticism  of  his  exposition  of 
the  origin  of  organic  matter  in  our  former  volume,  and  in  our 
examination  of  the  Biology  in  Chapter  V.  of  the  present  work. 
Therefore  we  hold,  despite  Mr.  Spencer's  general  admissions  of  its 
insufficiency,  nevertheless  the  most  important  part  of  his  work  is 
attempted  on  the  lines  of  materialistic  and  mechanical  explann< 
tions,  and  are  open  to  the  criticisms  we  have  advanced.  Does 
lie,  or  does  he  not,  formally  abandon  these  materialistic  explana- 
tions ?  If  he  abandons  them,  his  two  volumes  on  "  Biology  " 
go  for  nothing.  If  he  does  not,  then  let  the  objections  made 
be  fairly  met  and  replied  to  in  detail. 

There  are  only  two  modes  of  escape  from  this  position  of 
dilemma.  One  is  by  adopting  a  theory  of  "  symbolism,"  which 
■we  have  already  partially  considered,  and  which  is  the  position 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  reply  to  our  criticism,  and  which 
we  shall  proceed  immediately  to  consider.  The  other  is  by  way 
of  the  so-called  "  double-aspect "  theory,  which  we  shaU  take 
next  in  order. 


§  2.  Considerations  leading  up  to  a  study  of  Mr,  Spencei'^s 
position  as  re-stated  by  him  in  tlie  Appendix  to  "  First 
Principles, " 

(a.)  On  TJieories  of  Knowl^je, 

Tlie  endeavour  to  accomplish  an  imification  of  knowledge 
appears  to  necessitate  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  this  again 
implies  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  Psychology.  We  do  not  wish 
to  undertake  a  treatise  upon  this  science ;  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  give  it  some  consideration  in  order  to  understand  what  Mr. 
Spencer  means  by  the  summary  of  his  system  of  Philosophy, 
stated  in  reply  to  our  former  criticism  at  page  579  of  his  "  First 
Principles." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  that  such  a  perfect  science  of 
the  origin  of  Psychology  is  yet  possible.  Until  the  fundamental 
relationship  of  the  chemical  elements  towards  consciousness  is 
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capable  of  being  formulated,  we  do  not  think  that  any  theory 
cither  of  the  historic  origin  of  Psychology,  as  part  of  one  universal 
process,  or  of  the  Unification  of  Knowledge,  is  possible. 

Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  Psychology,  as  regards  its  genesis 
and  organic  development,  is  one  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
origin.  It  forms  part  of  the  processes  of  his  Biology,  from 
which  Feeling  as  a  factor  is  expressly  excluded.  In  biologiccd 
development,  as  will  be  shown  in  Cliapter  V.  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Spencer  relies  entirely  upon  the  properties  of  certain  chemical 
elements  and  of  the  environment,  for  the  most  part  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  laws  of  motion,  equilibration,  and  polarity. 
From  these  result  structure  and  function  of  organisms  and  their 
parts.  The  theory  of  the  "  double-aspect "  merely  gives  a 
second  or  subjective  side  to  events  and  effects  determined  by 
these  mechanical  agencies,  without  allowing  that  the  processes 
are  in  any  way  the  results  of  any  feeling  or  consciousness,  so 
that  in  a  history  of  origin  and  development  they  may  be 
altogether  excluded. 

Founded  upon  this  system  of  Biology,  which  may  be  more 
fully  studied  in  the  chapters  referred  to,  is  Mr.  Spencer's  system 
of  Psychology.  In  his  eyes  Psychology,  regarded  historically, 
is  merely  the  physiological  function  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  system,  produced  by  way  of  equilibration  in  response  to 
forces  of  the  environment,  becomes  ever  more  complex  and  inte- 
grated ;  and  since  it  is  accomiwnied  by  a  subjective  aspect, 
emotions,  feelings,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  become  more 
organised  and  integrated  at  the  same  time.  We  must  confess 
we  do  not  see  under  this  system  (whatever  rough  justification 
we  may  find  for  it  in  what  is  called  "automatic  response"  to 
(environment)  how  abstract  and  general  ideas  and  memories  can 
be  localised  in  structure.  But  this  and  many  other  points  of 
criticism  have  to  be  passed  over. 

The  great  principle  of  the  "  Psychology  "  is  the  establishment 
of  **  correspondences  "  between  the  inner  organism  and  the  com- 
plex environment.  In  pursuance  of  this  process,  the  nervous 
system  is  differentiated  so  as  to  cognise  different  modes  of  the 
environment :  the  eye  is  developed  in  correspondence  with  the 
ethereal  undulations  having  the  subjective  aspect  of  sight  and 
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the  colour  sense,  &c. ;  the  ear  is  formed  in  response  to  undula- 
tions of  the  air  having  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  sense  of 
sound;  and  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  are  also  similarly 
specialised  from  the  rest  of  the  nervous  tissue.  Why  these 
different  motions  or  chemical  actions  should  be  correlated  \vitli 
these  various  subjective  affections  wo  do  not  know,  and  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  system  under 
our  consideration. 

What  we  particularly  wish  to  point  out  in  this  system  is  tho 
fact  that  according  to  it  there  is  nothing  in  the  organism  save 
what  has  been  produced  in  it  directly  or  indirectly  by  tho 
environment,  acting  in  some  unknown  way  upon  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  it  consists,  such  organism  being  itself,  so 
to  speak,  but  a  part  of  the  external  environment  in  the  first 
instance.  The  conclusion  we  would  draw  from  this  is,  that 
we  are  able  to  place  full  reliance  upon  the  actual  experiences 
supplied  us  by  our  senses.  The  very  organs  of  sense  themselves, 
being  produced  by  the  environment,  have  nothing  else  to  justify 
their  existence:  their  presence  implies  the  action  of  the  environ- 
ment upon  the  organism.  On  this  hypothesis  knowledge  is 
found  to  be  fundamentally  trustworthy  and  to  be  specifically  dif- 
ferentiated according  to  the  particular  modes  of  action  of  tho 
external  world  upon  us.  This  is  direct  knowledge,  and  it  con- 
sists of  a  countless  number  of  individual  experiences,  extending 
over  every  moment  of  our  lives. 

But  in  addition  to  this  direct  knowledge,  there  exists — 
whether  capable  of  a  physical  interpretation  or  not,  and  without 
considering  the  question  as  to  whether  Feeling  is  a  factor  in 
organic  development — a  cognition  of  these  cognitions,  a  memory 
of  them,  and  a  discriminating  power  by  which  likenesses  and 
differences  are  determined,  and  the  order  and  relations  of  events 
are  discerned.  What,  therefore,  results  from  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  within  the  organism  of  the  race  is  an  ulterior 
growth,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  "  correspondence "  with 
external  actualities. 

Again,  we  have  to  leave  out  of  account  the  question  as  to 
how  these  secondary  products  are  registered  in  the  actual 
organism  of  the  brain  and  nervous   system,  so  as  to  render 
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memory  and  reasoning  fuuclions  of  somo  orgun.  But  granted 
tliU,  we  sea  liow  these,  not  being  in  direct  response  to  the  action 
of  the  environment,  may  not  always  be  in  true  correspondence 
with  it,  errors  and  falae  notions  beiag  the  result.  The  history 
of  knowledge  will  then  be  the  history  of  the  endeavoiire  to  form 
a  system  of  correspondonces  irithin  this  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  with  the  vaatneaa  and  complexity  of  tlie  external  world. 
Id  the  attempt  to  grasp  this  yastnoss  and  complexity  within 
the  purview  of  a.  limited  intellect,  various  devices  have  been 
resorted  to,  of  which  the  principal  ones  have  been  generalisation 
and  abstraction.  General  terms  have  been  formed  to  sum  up 
groups  of  objects  of  which  sinular  predicates  can  be  asserted ; 
bat  in  tlie  common  and  ordinary  use  of  them  they  have  often 
been  transformed  from  mere  terms  of  totality  into  unitative 
general  ejustecces  expressed  in  the  singular,  though  they  have 
evidently  come  at  last  to  be  rt<garded  as  actual  individual  entities ; 
and  thna  a.  mere  idea  becomes  objectivised,  and  treated  of  as  if 
it  actually  existed  in  the  environment  The  6ame  thing  lias  hap- 
pened with  abstractions.  The  attributes  of  bodios,  being  sht 
moro  or  less  by  other  bodies,  could  be  spoken  of  in  the 
terms ;  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  consciousness  by 
larities  of  action  came  for  convenience  to  be  spoken  of  by  the  same 
word.  Tlicse  abstractions  being  named  in  the  singular  numbitr, 
assumed  the  character  of  individual  existences,  and  being  thus 
i>bjectiviaed,  played  a  part  in  thought  aa  if  they  had  an  indi- 
vidual objective  existence  in  the  surromiding  universe.  These 
objectivised  generals  and  abstractions  becoming  thus  objeut^ 
of  thought,  have  played  an  important  part  in  phUosophy  and 
speculation,  giving  rise  to  much  error  and  confusiom  Witness 
how  difficult  it  is  to  learn  that  there  is  no  objectivity  answering 
to  the  terms  Time  and  Space — that  Matter  and  Motion  have  no 
existence  aa  genernla  modified  into  particular  modes.  This  is 
u  hard  losson. 

l!tit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intellect  has  the  power  to  leant 
this  lesson,  and  to  correct  error  and  confusion  by  a  recourse  to 
actual  contact  vrith  the  environment,  and  a  reconstitution  of 
the  internal  mental  organism.  It  is  able  in  the  development  of 
«  race  to  move  more  and  more  towanls  cstaWishing  n  system  of 
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internal  correspondences  in  accord  with  the  system  of  external 
correspondences.  It  is  able,  in  the  first  place,  to  discern 
between  the  nature  of  the  external  action  and  the  nature  of  the 
resulting  subjective  feeling.  It  can  state  the  differences  of 
colour  in  terms  of  reflected  ethereal  undulations,  and  thus 
separate  the  objective  action  from  the  sensational  result.  The 
same  process  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  differences  of 
sound.  We  distinguish  between  the  subjective  sensations  and 
the  objective  undulations  of  the  air.  The  probability  is  that 
we  shall  also  be  able  eventually  to  discern  the  varied  chemical 
action  of  substances  upon  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and 
thus  objectively  to  describe  the  differences  of  taste  and  smell. 

Hereupon  arises  the  question  how  we  know  things.  Do  we 
know  them  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  only  as  they  appear 
to  us  and  affect  us  1     Is  knowledge  actual  or  phenomenal  1 

It  must  be  granted  at  once  that  fundamental  knowledge 
is  only  of  the  modes  by  which  outward  bodies  affect  us.  It  will 
be  true,  then,  to  say  that  all  knowledge  is  phenomenal ;  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  we  can  have  no  absolute  knowledge ;  and 
again,  that  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves  or  out  of 
relation  to  us. 

In  such  statements  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  a  great  many  philosophical 
studies  at  the  present  time  we  should  commence  our  thinking 
de  novo.  It  has  been  usual  to  enter  upon  philosophical  study 
in  continuance  of  previous  theories.  Thus  the  old  questions 
remain  and  the  old  controversies  continue  to  be  beaten  out. 
But  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  science  has  made  such 
immense  progress,  more  particularly  in  the  abstruse  studies  of 
light,  heat,  molecular  physics,  and  the  relations  of  the  energies 
of  nature,  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  thought  is  changed. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  more  particularly  of 
biological  evolution,  has  completely  changed  the  nature  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  and  the  modes  of  solving  them.  These, 
taken  together,  constitute  no  less  than  a  revolution  in  philo- 
sophic thought;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  to  pursue  the  new 
studies  weighted  with  the  old  ideas  is  a  very  cumbrous  method 
of  procedure.     It  is  best  to  bid  good-bye  for  a  while  to  Berkeley, 
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Hnme,  Kant,  and  the  othors,   though  coming  back  to  them   I 
reapeetfully  afterwards,   it  may  be,  to  correct   and   conipftre.  \ 
Even  Mill — one  of  the  most  clear  and  satiafactory  of  writers — 
eincQ  he  wrote  anterior  to  this  revolutioa  of  thoU[;[ht,  is  no\r~  I 
in  some  reepecta  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Jlill's  favourite  object  of  atntly  ia  an 
take  it  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  know  of  it     In  the  first  ' 
jiJace,  we  know  that  it  ie  yellow  and  has  a  recognisable  odouz    ' 
and  flavour.     It  affects  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste.     In 
the  next  place,  it  lias  shape,  size,  and  relative  position.     In  the 
third  place,  it  has  weight  or  attraction  towards  the  centre  of    f 
the  earth. 

Various  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  we  know  of  this 
orange.  Do  we  only  know  it  as  it  afl'ects  our  i 
know  it  as  it  ia  in  itself?  Is  the  orange  yellow,  scented,  and 
sweet  or  acid  in  itself,  or  has  it  only  the  properties  of  affecting 
sentient  beings  in  ench  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  them  theaa 
feelings  ?  It  has  been  decided  that  colour,  taste,  and  smell  an 
not  properties  of  the  object,  but  affections  of  the  seusea  produced 
by  the  object  The  orange  is  not  yellow,  odorous,  nor  sapid 
to  the  table  upon  which  it  hes.  Science  has  penetrated  tha  J 
secret  of  colour,  and  is  able  to  assign  a  physical  explanation  to  J 
tlic  various  colours.     The  length  of  a  wave  of  red  light  h 
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So,  speaking  of  yellow,  we  mean  objectively  waves  of  -ntm 
an  inch  and  the  rate  of  impingement  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  ;  J 
or  subjectively  the  feeling  produced  by  these  motions  upon  ft'.-j 
sentient  being  fitted  to  cognise  them.  So  again  sound  has  becoi  J 
explained  aa  undulations  of  air.  Science  hag  not  yet  b 
able  in  a  similar  manner  to  fomiulat«  tastes  and  odours,  bakJ 
there  ia  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  nccomplishdd-  J 
some  day.  When  it  has  been  done,  then,  in  a  similar  mam 
each  taste  and  smell  will  have  a  physical  explanation  and  *  1 
subjective  accomiranimont,  the  correlation  of  the  subjective  and    , 
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the  objective  aspect,  however,  remaining  as  yet  beyond  prospect 
of  explanation. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  dependence  upon  the  senses 
for  knowledge  has  been  that  all  knowledge  is  phenomenal,  and 
cannot  be  freed  from  the  subjective  aspect  attached  to  every 
cognisance  of  objectivities.  The  further  conclusion  has  followed, 
that  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves. 

Another  mode  of  stating  this  conclusion  is,  that  all  knowledge 
is  relative,  and  that  we  cannot  know  things  absolutely  or  as 
they  exist  independently  of  the  cogniser.  The  discussion  of 
these  theories  has  been  very  subtle,  and  when  it  has  been 
complicated  by  the  recognition  of  objecti vised  abstractions  as 
amongst  the  things-in-themselves  which  have  been  considered, 
has  led  to  labyrinthine  verbiage. 

We  desire  to  study  the  question  whether,  granting  all  know- 
ledge to  be  relative  or  phenomenal,  we  are  nevertheless  able  to 
understand  and  know  the  objective  world  in  the  relations  of 
things  to  one  another  independent  of  consciousness  ?  Whether 
there  is  not  within  consciousness  a  fundamental  fact  which 
corresponds  with  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  environment  by 
which  the  history  of  the  objective  universe  anterior  to  the 
emergence  of  consciousness  can  be  understood,  and  by  which 
the  present  objective  universe  can  be  understood  as  it  acts 
within  itself  independent  of  the  observant  consciousness,  and 
which  constitutes  it  an  independent  active  external  world,  and 
not  mere  phantasmagoria  of  the  mind  1 

Let  us  return  to  our  orange  and  ask  what  it  is  in  itself? 
Well,  it  is  not  a  thing-in-itself  at  all ;  it  is  an  aggregate, — it  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  certain  of  the 
chemical  elements.  We  have  already  considered  the  question 
what  these  are  in  themselves,  and  the  orange  is  but  a  certain 
combination  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  orange  does  not  exist  by  itself ;  it  has  relations 
to  the  objects  around  it,  not  merely  of  relative  position,  but  of 
actual  force.  It  presses  upon  the  table  on  which  it  rests, — 
it  will  weigh  down  one  side  of  a  balance, — it  will  break  an 
insufficient  support  Nothing  exists  by  itself,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  studied  in  itself. 


I 
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We  are  accorilingly  forced,  with  whatever  object  we  start,  t».I 
a  conaideratiou  of  the  chemical  elemcnta;  aad  these  we  have 'I 
alieady  found  to  be  merely  bundles  of  properties  in  relation  tO>4 
each  other. 

The  queation  whether  these  properties  are  the  actual  «-■] 
lationships  of  things  amongBt  theraselves,  and  whether  ( 
knowledge  of  them  is  aflected  by  our  Bubjectife  consciousne^  , 
aa  is  the  cose  with  the  effects  of  exteriml  actions  of  objects  | 
upou  OUT  seneea  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  is  a  tutj  inter*  J 
esting  one.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  colour,  no  light  tst  4 
dark,  uo  sound,  no  taste,  no  smell,  in  the  objective  univeisV'  j 
ia  difficult  for  any  sentient  being  to  realise ;  and  when  tt  is  J 
realised,  it  acts  with  such  impTCBslve  force,  and  affects  such  a  rasfe  j 
extent  of  knowledge,  that  an  universal  scepticism  sets  in,  ami'  J 
everything  seems  to  be  unreal  The  queation  suggests  itself,  J 
la  the  cognition  of  the  universe  as  reconstituted  of  differential  .1 
relative  attractions,  resistances,  modes  and  rates  of  motion,  J 
shapes,  sizes,  &c.,&a,  only  known  to  us  relatively  to  our  senses,  of  1 
do  these  factors  indeed  form  a  cosmos  interacting  thus  indepen- 
dently of  our  senses,  yet  truly  cognisable  by  na )  Is  there  a  com-  1 
mon  ground  upon  which  the  objective  and  the  subjective  meetl  \ 

Science  so  far  seems  to  say  Yes ;  and  although  we  cannot  say  J 
that  we  know  a  thing  (i.e.,  a  chemical  element)  in  itself,  n 
know  things  amongst  themselves,  expressible  in  terms  of  attraor  I 
tion,  resistance,  repulsion,  sliape,  size,  modes  and  rates  of  motion. 

Philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spencer  corroboratea  this 
view,  as  we  see  in  Part  VII,  of  the  "  Psychology."     This  part 
is  valuable  in  its  mode  as  well  as  in  its  results.     It  is  a  vindi- 
cation of  reason  as  overriding  the  reliability  or  non-reliability  j 
of  the  senses,  and  indeed  is  a  vindication  and  rectification  o{.  J 
the  senses  themselves. 

We  hold  that  those  properties  of  objects  which  are  known  to  J 
ua  by  attroctions  or  resistances  in  relation  to  our  muscidar  senw  T 
ore  known  to  us  as  tliey  are  amongst  themselves,  or  rather  aa 
they  ore  to  that  materia!  portion  of  ourselves  which  forms  our 
physical  frame ;  and  that  all  the  senses  of  colour,  sound,  &c, 
are  inter prctable  in  tcnns  of  relations  of  resistance ;  that  our 
bodies  and  the  extiTuul  world    possess  a  community  of  attri- 
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Lutes  which  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  things 
amongst  one  another — a  knowledge  not  of  nature,  hut  only  of 
relation — not  of  original  properties,  so  as  to  aflPord  knowledge 
of  actions  and  sequences,  hut  of  the  general  nature  of  objective 
relationships,  independent  of  subjective  impressions. 

We  can  tmderstand  by  processes  of  reasoning  that  the  re- 
lations of  external  objects  to  ourselves  through  the  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing  are  relations  of  muscular  resistance;  and 
although  the  nature  of  the  action  of  odorous  and  sapid  bodies 
upon  the  organs  of  the  nose  and  mouth  is  not  yet  under- 
stood, yet  in  the  end,  no  doubt,  it  will  receive  a  similar 
explanation.  Mr.  Spencer  himself  argues  that  this  impression 
of  resistance  is  the  mother-tongue  of  thought,  into  wliich  all 
language  has  to  be  translated.  If  he  had  said  attraction  and 
resistance,  it  would  have  been  a  more  perfect  statement 

Thus  we  find  a  physical  history  long  anterior  to  ourselves,  of 
which  we  can  take  cognisance.  Natural  operations  of  physics, 
chemistry,  &c.,  which  we  can  cognise,  although  not  witnesses 
of  their  occurrence;  chemical  processes  which  from  their 
minuteness  or  gaseous  invisibility  we  cannot  perceive ;  operations 
of  physical  forces  which  escape  our  senses ; — all  these  we  can 
ideally  grasp,  although  beyond  sentiency,  by  means  of  the  intel- 
lectual imagination,  which,  abjuring  all  feelings  but  those  of 
attraction  and  resistance  and  their  derivatives,  is  able  to  inter- 
pret all  the  present  in  these  terms,  and  picture  all  the  past. 

So  also  we  have  sciences  called  abstract  or  exact,  which  are 
universal  in  their  application  and  precise  in  their  statement, 
because  they  are  general  truths  of  these  all-constituent  factors 
of  the  cosmos.  We  refer  to  mechanics,  geometry,  and  mathe- 
matics. These  are  sciences  of  the  universal  relations  of  things 
amongst  themselves,  cognisable  in  the  first  instance  by  those 
primordial  feelings  of  attraction  and  resistance  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  They  consist  of  the  knowledge  of  relations  of 
shape,  size,  attraction,  resistance,  and  aggregation :  into  these, 
in  all  probability,  all  physical  knowledge  will  ultimately  bo 
resolved.  Here  wo  have  a  knowledge  of  "things  among^ 
themselves  "  independent  of  the  superficial  senses. 

Hence  it  will  be  found  that  while  >vo  hold  all  knowledge 
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to  be  relative,  yet  since  we  are  purt  of  the  objective,  we  C 
tmderstand  the  interrelations  of  tilings  amongst  themselvoa 
independent  of  sentiency;  that  in  tiiis  sense  we  can  have 
absolute  knowledge ;  but  that  this  abaolute  knowleilge  is  also  iu 
a  sense  relative  knowledge ;  that  knowledge  ia  only  partly  pheno- 
menal in  respect  of  the  superficial  senaes ;  that  there  is  a  common 
ground  on  whieh  the  phenomenal  and  the  absolute  meet,  namely, 
in  the  fundamental  sense  of  muscular  resistance.  This  is  the 
same  as  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching  that  all  terms  have  to  be  tran- 
slated in  the  end  into  tenns  of  the  feeling  we  call  resistance. 

This  language  may  seem  parodosical ;  but  that  only  shows  the 
necessity  for  repudiating  a  good  deal  of  the  old  language  which 
has  been  used  in  Philosophy,  and  indicates  why  there  is  so  much 
discussion  about  terms,  and  so  much  misunderstanding.  If 
"  absolute  "  means  non-relative,  there  is  no  absolute  knowledge. 
If  "absolute"  means  knowledge  of  things  amongst  themselves 
independently  of  sentiency,  there  con  be  no  knowledge  without 
a  sentient  being  capable  of  knowing ;  but  yet  sentient  beings 
having  fundamental  experiences  of  the  bodies  with  which  they 
are  correlated  can  have  such  a  knowledge  of  things  amongst 
themselves.  If  "absolute"  means  knowledge  of  things  in  . 
themselves,  since  objects  only  exist  in  relation,  we  cannot 
know  each  object  individually  in  itself.  All  knowledge  is 
Relative  in  the  double  sense  of  being  the  relation  of  things  to 
the  knower;  and  of  being  concerned  with  objects  interrelated 
to  each  other.  In  a  sense  all  knowledge  is  phenomenal ;  but 
in  respect  of  the  expression  of  knowledge  in  terms  o(  attraction, 
resistance,  shape,  size,  &c,  it  is  a  real  knowledge  of  the  actuiU 
relations  of  things  amongst  themselves. 

Our  general  conclusion  is,  then,  that  in  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge consists  of  colours,  light  and  sliadc,  sounds,  smells,  odoura, 
it  is  phenomenal,  and  does  not  represent  objectivities,  except  ia 
BO  far  as  they  are  the  special  effects  wrought  by  the  attmctioaB, 
repulsions,  and  motions  of  objectivities  upon  the  senses,  but 
that  these  objective  actions  are  not  represented  by  tlie  BubjectiTft 
terms,  which  terms  are  only  applicable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
receptive  sentient  organism. 

Again,  we  hold  that  we  do  not  kuow  tilings  in  themselves, 
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liut  that  we  only  know  tho  chemical  elements  as  bundles  of 
properties  in  relation  to  each  other,  aggregated  into  simple  and 
complex  objects  called  things,  which  things  are  related  to  each 
other  as  results  of  their  constituents  and  their  interrelations ; 
that  we  are  therefore  capable  of  forming  a  science  of  things 
amongst  themselves  independent  of  sense,  anterior  to  and  sub- 
sequent to  tho  existence  of  sentient  organisms,  which  science 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  attraction,  repulsion,  resistance, 
shape,  size,  modes  and  rates  of  motion. 

So  far  we  have  treated  only  of  objective  science.  As  regards 
subjective  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  emotions,  thoughts, 
ideas,  and  feelings  generally,  we  are  not  prepared  to  treat.  Nor 
are  we  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  interrelation  and  mutual 
dependence  of  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  still  an  open 
question  in  our  mind  how  far  each  is  a  factor  in  any  action  of 
an  organism,  and  the  question  remains  over  for  future  study. 

As  regards  the  study  of  "  things  among  themselves,"  it  may 
be  divided  as  follows : — 

Primary — 

Attractions. 

Besistances  or  Repulsions 

Derivative — 

(7.  Relations  of  Space  : 

Size,  Shape,  Distance,  Position,  Aggregation. 
k  Relations  of  Time  : 

Co-existence,  Succession. 

These  may  all  be  regarded  as  fundamental  knowledge,  in 
terms  of  which  all  objective  knowledge  may  be  expressed ;  and 
if  Feeling  is  not  a  factor  in  biological  development,  then  the 
liistory  of  biological  development,  as  of  all  other  developments, 
may  be  described  in  these  terms,  and  its  causes  and  conditions 
can  all  be  contained  within  these  terms.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
subjective  aspect  of  these  terms  corresponds  with  the  actual 
interrelationships  of  external,  present,  and  anterior  existences, 
the  knowledge  so  expressed  is  not  only  phenomenal  and  relative, 
but  is  also — obliterating  the  word  "  absolute  "  from  all  future 
philosophic  use — a  true  picture  of  the  history  of  things  amongst 
themselves  independent  of  subjective  cognisability. 
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(h.)  Digression:  being  an  E^amhiaUon  of  the  Secm/l  Chapt<-r  I 
vf  MilCs  "  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Samilion's  Pkilosi^hij" 
entitled  "  Tim  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge." 

The  dootciue  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge  is  varioaely 
ncoepted  by  different  philosopbera.  Wo  might  understand 
it,afi— 

"  All  OUT  knowledge  is  relative  to  ns,  inosmnch  oa  it  is  we 
tliat  know  it ; "  or, 

"  We  can  only  know  what  we  have  the  power  of  knowing." 

But  these,  Mr.  Mill  says,  are  trivialities,  insignificant  truiBins, 
which  no  one  ever  did  or  could  call  in  question,  and  which 
apparently  are  of  no  value  when  expressed. 

Again,  there  is  an  acceptation  of  the  doctrine  in  which  it 
means  that  we  only  know  anything  by  knowing  it  aB  dis- 
tinguished from  something  else ;  that  all  consciousness  is  of 
difference.  But  this  view,  although  valuable,  may  bo  put  aside 
as  not  appropriate  to  our  present  purpose. 

"  All  language,"  says  Mr.  Mill,*  "  recognises  a  diatinctioa 
between  myself,  the  Ego,  and  a  world  either  material  or  spiritual, 
or  both,  external  to  me,  but  of  which  I  can,  ki  some  mode  or 
measure,  take  cognisance.  The  roost  fundamental  questions  in 
Philosophy  are  those  which  seek  to  determine  what  we  are  able 
to  know  of  these  external  objects,  and  hy  what  evidence  we 
know  it." 

Mr.  Mill  then  proceeds  to  take  an  object — an  orange — and 
study  what  we  know  of  it  We  have  already  given  our  atudy 
of  it.     The  conclusion  which  he  comes  to  is  this  + — 

"  When  thiiB  analysed,  it  is  affirmed  tliat  alt  the  attributm 
which  we  ascribe  to  objects  consist  in  their  having  the  power 
of  exciting  one  or  another  variety  of  sensation  in  our  minds ; 
that  to  us  the  properties  of  an  object  have  this  and  no  other 
meaning  ;  that  an  object  is  to  us  nothing  else  than  that  whiuh 
affects  our  senses  in  a  certain  manner ;  that  we  are  incapable  of 
attaching  to  the  word  '  object '  any  other  meaning.  .  .  .  This  ia 
thii  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge  in  the  simplest) 

■  Mill  on  Himilton,  p.  B,  neciind  jmragniph. 
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jiurest,  and,  as  I  think,  the  most  proper  acceptation  of  the 
words." 

Mr.  Mill  then  goes  on  to  consider  two  forms  of  this  doctrine. 

Before  proceeding  with  them,  let  us  remark  upon  the  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  view  of  the  subject  as  taken  by  Mr.  Mill,  as, 
indeed,  by  most  metaphysicians.  The  circumstance  that  always 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  general 
results  of  science  and  of  large  scientific  generalisations.  Mr. 
Mill  says,  "  Let  us  take  an  object"  This  object  is  not  considered 
as  an  aggregate  of  chemical  elements,  but  as  "  an  object,"  an 
individual  existence. 

Again,  most  metaphysicians,  as  in  this  case,  content  them- 
selves with  a  statical  view  of  an  object.  They  do  not  take 
objects  in  visible  action  or  sensible  relation  to  each  other,  but 
take  a  single  object,  as  Mr.  Spencer  does  .the  piano.  They 
isolate  one  aggregate,  and  then  study  it  as  far  as  possible  stati- 
cally ;  whereas  dynamics  is  the  great  natural  study.  Mr.  Mill 
says  nothing  about  light  and  the  undulatory  motions  which 
impinge  upon  the  eye,  nor  about  the  chemical  action  of  the 
material  particles  which  aflfect  the  nose  and  the  mouth.  Nor 
does  he  speak  of  the  attraction  of  the  orange  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  nor  of  the  resistance  of  the  table  upon  which  it  rests. 

By  some  philosophers  it  is  held,  he  says,  "  that  the  attributes 
which  we  ascribe  to  objects  consist  in  their  having  the  power 
of  exciting  one  or  another  variety  of  sensation  in  our  minds ; 
that  to  U8  the  properties  of  an  object  have  this  and  no  other 
meaning ;  that  an  object  is  to  us  nothing  else  than  that  which 
affects  otir  senses  in  a  certain  manner." 

In  considering  this,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  objects 
are  to  us  as  stated  when  they  are  in  actual  relation  with  our 
senses,  and  when  we  take  them  in  both  their  subjective  and 
objective  aspects.  *  In  such  a  case  an  orange  is  yellow,  odorous, 
and  sapid.  Suppose,  again,  a  heavy  object  falls  upon  it  and 
crushes  it,  and  the  juice  stains  the  white  cloth  of  the  table. 
The  objects  are  still  ^o  t^  as  they  affect  us,  and  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  as  our  senses  inform  us.  The  study  is  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough ;  it  does  not  recognise 
the  relations  between  the  aggregate  called  an  orange,  and  the 
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falling  object,  ths  table,  and  the  tableulotli.     Tlieso  objects  havfl  I 
relations  amongst  themselves.     To  one  another  they  a 
coloured,  sapid,  or  odorous,  nor  do  they  heac  the  noise  of  tha 
catastrophe ;  but  they  have  relations  of  attraction  and  resistance, 
of  shape,  size,  relative  position,  and  consequent  change,  as  well 
OS  (in  the  case  of  the  stained  tablecloth)  of  chemical  or  molecular 
combinatioiL     All  these  changes  take  place  quite  independently  | 
of  the  sentient  onlooker,  and  are  capable  of  being  expressed  ia  4 
terms  non-connotative  of  sentieucy.     Yet  Mr.  Mill  says  that  the 
only  properties  of  an  object  are  its  powers  of  exciting  in  us  certain 
sensations.     Certainly  he  limits  the  assertion  in  respect  as  they 
are  cognisable  "  to  ua,"  but  then  these  are  not  all  the  proper- 
ties of  objects,  but  only  their  properties  in  regard  to  us.     Th^  _ 
have  properties  in  regard  to  one  another;   they  interact  ind»«l 
pendentiy  of  our  vohtion  ;  their  laws  are  not  laws  of  thongliL 
The  different  sciences  are  studies  of  external  proceasca,  not  laws 
of  mental  associations.    We  interfere  volitionally,  but  only  in  the 
application  of  external  powers,  and  our  mental  osaociationa  ore 
produced  by  actual  external  associations  of  independent  objecta 
"We  follow,  we  do  not  lead. 

Mr.  Mill  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  most  extreme  form  otM 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  relativity  of  knowledge   as  held  by  the 
Idealists  and  Sceptics,  including  Berkeley  and  Hume  and  all 
their  followers,  wtuch  schools  we  are  inclined  to  think  should 
now,  for  reasons  previously  stated,  be  reckoned  out  of  date. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  shape  in  which  tha  ■ 
doctrine  is  usually  held.  To  most  of  those  who  hold  it,  tha  1 
difference  between  the  Ego  and  the  Non-ego  is  not  one  of'j 
language  only,  uor  a  formal  distinction  between  two  aspects  t)t3 
the  same  reality,  but  denotes  two  realities,  each  self-existent)  T 
and  neither  dependent  on  the  oilier.  They  believe  that  there  JM-fl 
a  real  universe  of  "  thingB-in-themaelves,"  and  that  wheneiTer  J 
there  is  an  impression  on  our  senses,  there  ia  a  "thing-iifcl 
itself  "  which  is  behind  the  phenomenon  and  is  the  cause  of  ifc  ■ 
But  as  to  what  the  thing  w  "  in  itself,"  we,  having  no  c 
except  our  senses  for  communicating  with  it,  can  only  know 
what  our  senses  tell  us ;  and  as  they  tell  us  nothing  except 
tbe  impreaaion  which  the  tiling  makes  upon  us,  we  do  not 
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know  what  it  is  in  itself  at  alL  It  is  supposed  that  it  must 
be  something  in  itself  External  things  exist  and  have  an 
inmost  nature,  but  their  inmost  nature  is  inaccessible  to  our 
faculties.  We  know  it  not,  and  can  assert  nothing  of  it  with 
a  meaning.  But  the  representations  generated  in  our  minds 
by  the  action  of  the  things  themselves,  these  we  may  know, 
and  these  are  all  that  we  can  know  respecting  them.  Let 
us  take  for  consideration,  for  example,  the  chemical  element 
oxygen  and  the  chemical  element  iron.  We  know  all  about 
the  properties  of  these  substances.  The  properties  are  two- 
fold: firstly,  their  objective  relation  to  the  other  elements, 
to  the  earth,  and  the  rest  of  the  physical  universe ;  and, 
secondly,  their  relations  to  our  subjectivity.  The  whole  of 
their  properties  are  relations  with  other  things.  Out  of  this 
relatioi^ship  we  do  not  know  them  at  alL  All  that  we  know 
of  them  is  that  they  are  bundles  of  properties,  and  these  proper- 
ties are  relationships.  We  also  know  that  such  of  these  proper- 
ties as  are  cognised  by  the  superficial  senses  are  explainable  by 
the  fundamental  senses,  and  can  be  set  down  in  mathematical  and 
chemical  formulae.  It  may  be  argued  there  must  be  something 
which  differentiates  the  substratum  or  nexus  which  holds  these 
various  distinguishing  properties  of  oxygen  and  iron  together, 
and  which  constitutes  oxygen  and  iron  in  themselves.  If  so, 
let  those  who  argue  for  it  make  what  practical  use  they  can  of 
it.  It  does  not  concern  us  until  these  elements  can  be  decom- 
posed and  we  add  to  our  actual  knowledge.  It  seems  strange 
to  us  that  when  philosophers  have  once  decided  that  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  inaccessible  to  us,  there  should  be  so  much 
discussion  about  it.  Why  not  let  it  drop  altogether?  It  is 
unwise  to  discuss  things  in  themselves  too  much,  for  men  may 
talk  about  them  till  they  believe  in  them. 

It  is  in  the  form  just  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Relativity  of  Knowledge  is  held  by  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  profess  to  hold  it,  attaching  any  definite  idea  to  the  term. 
A  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  doctrine, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  its  importance  has  been  over- 
estimated. It  seems  to  have  merely  a  negative  value  in  shutting 
out  useless  discussion  as  to  the  ultimate  causes  of  physical  and 
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subjective  processes,  and  to  be  useful  principally  in  caasing  t 
to  lioiit  out  attention  to  the  actual  sequences  in  nature,  and 
to  confine  our  explanations,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  kuowable ;  and  if  they  will  not  go  far  enough,  to 
let  them  remain  incomplete.  As  a  doctrine  of  positive  value, 
we  think  that  logically  it  ia  deceptive ;  for  if  an  orange  is  known 
to  OB  only  relatively,  it  is  yellow;  whereas  we  know  tiiat  it  M-% 
not — in  t(se//— yellow.  The  impression  yellow  is  a  subjectiTfl 
fact — an  incident  in  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  and  not  a  p 
perty  of  the  orange  in  respect  of  non-sentient  physical  l 
This  falsifying  influence  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  i 
shown  in  that  form  of  the  doctrine  next  explained  by  Mr.  i 
This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  held  by  Kant  and  his  followeifl;^ 
Beyond  the  immediate  sensations  and  their  unknown  outwi 
cause  it  ia  held  that  tlie  mind  adds  something  of  it<  owi 
These  additional  elements  do  not  belong  to  the  objects  then 
selves,  but  to  our  perceptions  and  conceptions  of  them.  ^ 
attributes  of  filling  Space  and  occupying  a  portion  of  ' 
result  from  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  which  is  so  constitutci 
that  it  cannot  take  any  impressions  from  objects  except  j 
thoee  particular  modes.  Time  and  Space  are  only  modea  < 
our  perceptions,  not  modes  of  existence.  These  and  otb 
are  not  properties  of  the  things,  but  of  our  mode  of  ccmceiv] 
them. 

Merely  referring  by  the  way  to  oup  belief  that  Space  s 
Time  are  relations  of  "  distance  between  "  and  ci 
or  successive  action,  which  are  experiences  of  objective  relatios 
we  observe  that,  firstly,  they  have  no  existences  as  objectj^ 
entities  ;  and,  secondly,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  pointed  out,  if  tl 
are  forms  of  thought,  it  ia  because  they  are  corresponder 
with  universal  objectivities.    The  universality  of  the  experiet 
has  evolved  the  fundamental  thought.     The  fundamental  j 
of  i)hysical  interrohitions  named  attraction  a 
their  derivative  relationships,  correspond  with  that  i 
language  of  the  feeling  of  resistance  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  K 
and  if  wo  are  obhged  by  the  laws  of  our  mentality  to  conce 
of  objects  as  thus  and  thus,  it  is  owing  to  the  laws  of  biologifll 
evolution,  by  which  the  actual  universality  of  these  exte 
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facts  is  registered  organically  in  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  race  as  the  primordial  **  correspondence  "  between  organism 
and  environment. 

A  modification  of  the  doctrine  is  that  by  which  it  is  held 
that  Place,  Extension,  Substance,  Cause,  and  the  rest,  are  con- 
ceptions put  together  out  of  ideas  of  sensation  by  the  known 
laws  of  association.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  "putting 
together"  is  done  by  the  individual  or  the  race,  but  probably  it  was 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  individual,  as  the  doctrine  is  ante- 
Darwinian.  The  fact  of  placing  the  origin  of  these  notions  in 
the  laws  of  mental  association  without  going  farther,  and  assign- 
ing an  exterior  cause  in  the  direct  relations  of  things  amongst 
themselves,  should  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it  under  the  new 
philosophy.  The  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas  depends 
upon  the  association  of  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  has 
been  produced  by  them. 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge 
means  the  inaccessibility  to  our  faculties  of  any  other  knowledge 
of  things  than  that  of  the  impressions  they  produce  on  our 
mental  consciousness.  We  have  already  shown  that  even  the 
impressions  produced  upon  our  mental  consciousness  are  not 
knowledge,  such  as  the  yellowness  of  the  orange,  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  &c.  These  impressions  have  to  be  rectified 
by  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  some  of  the 
impressions  produced  upon  our  mental  consciousness  are  true 
notions  of  the  properties  of  things  amongst  themselves,  and  in 
this  respect  differ  from  the  impressions  produced  through  the 
superficial  senses.  If  the  doctrine  of  reMivity  has  any  value 
at  all,  it  is  in  the  validification  of  the  existence  of  a  true  rela- 
tion between  the  knower  and  the  known,  and  in  giving  us 
confidence  in  the  reasoned  results  of  this  relation,  as  against 
the  sceptical  results  of  a  mere  phenomenalism. 

Again,  Mr.  Mill  remarks :  "  It  is  obvious  that  what  has  been 
said  respecting  the  unknowableness  of  Things  *in  Themselves' 
forms  no  obstacle  to  our  ascribing  attributes  or  properties  to 
them,  provided  these  are  always  conceived  as  relative  to  us.*' 
On  this  we  remark  that,  clearly,  if  all  knowledge  be  a  rela- 
tion between  an  action  of  things-amongst-one-another  and 
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knower,  all  knowledge  must  be  conceived  as  described;  but  inas- 
mach  as  no  action  takes  place  except  between  two  or  more  tlungB( 
there  must  be  a  relation  between  these  things  of  which  we  be- 
come cognisant.  The  generalisation  of  these  lelationshipB  is  the 
trinmphe  of  modem  science.  Mr.  Mill  proceeds :  "  If  a  thing 
produces  effects  of  which  our  sight,  hearing,  or  touch  can  take 
cognisance,  it  follows,  and  indeed  is  but  the  some  statement  in 
other  words,  that  the  thing  has  power  to  produce  these  effects. 
The  various  powers  are  its  properties,  and  of  such,  an  indefinita 
multitude  is  open  to  our  knowledge.  But  this  knowledge  isi 
merely  phenomenid.  The  object  is  known  to  us  only  in  ona ' 
special  relation,  namely,  as  that  which  proiluces,  or  is  capable 
of  producing,  certain  impressions  on  our  senses ;  and  all  that  wo 
really  know  is  these  injptessinns."  On  this  we  would  r^nark, 
that  a  thing  never  produces  effects  by  itself,  but  only  in  ralatioa 
to  other  things,  and  tliat  the  only  things  to  which  the 
"thing"  can  be  philosophically  applied  are  the  atoms  of  thA 
chemical  elements ;  all  other  objects  are  merely  oggregatt 
them  in  relation.  The  question  is,  are  their  powers  or  proper- 
ties iu  relation  to  one  another,  or  ou!y  to  us  I  We  do  not  aaaf' 
how  it  con  be  supposeil  to  be  otherwise  than  the  form6&: 
Then  the  (juostion  arises,  can  wo  know  what  these  relatioQi 
ore;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  speak  of  chemical  affiniUfl»l 
We  certainly  do,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  books  on  chemiatiy, 
although  wo  do  not  know  the  nature  of  these  affinities,; 
Kow,  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  saying  that  all  knowledgsi 
is  phenomenal,  and  that  wo  do  not  know  the  inmost  moti" 
and  essence  of  the  things — oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c — then 
knowledge  is  phenomenal,  but  it  is  none  the  less  actiul' 
knowledge.  Reason  is  still  at  liberty  to  penetrate  aa  far  M' 
it  can  into  the  constitution  of  these  elementary  snlielancat^'j 
and  we  need  not  even  despair  of  acijuiring  that  knowled^j 
which  would  eiplain  and  account  for  all  the  phenomena  whi^: 
the  thing  exhibits  to  us  in  relation  to  other  tilings,  notwtl 
stoniling  that,  when  so  discovered,  the  new  truth  would  also 
relative  to  us,  the  knowors,  and  more  might  remain 
They  would  then  become  known  modes  of  Being.  Mr. 
odds  :  "  \Ve  might  invent  new  names  for  the  unknown  modes 
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but  the  new  names  would  have  no  more  meaning  than  the  «,  y, 
and  2,  of  algebra."  He  might  have  added,  "  or  apply  old  ones." 
The  question  is  to  what  the  term  "  knowledge  "  is  applicable. 
Is  chemistry  a  body  of  knowledge,  or  mechanics,  or  the  other 
sciences  ?  Apparently  so,  for  in  practical  life  there  are  immense 
and  widespread  organisations  for  teaching  them.  The  question 
whether  such  knowledge  is  to  be  called  phenomenal  or  absolute 
is  of  little  importance. 

« 

(c.)  On  Conceptions. 

Conceptions  are  mental  representations  of  experiences  relating 
to  the  subjective  purely,  or  mediately  to  the  objective.  We 
have  only  to  consider  the  latter  for  our  present  purposes.  Con- 
ceptions differ  greatly  in  their  character.  They  may  be  very 
simple,  as  that  of  an  individual  simple  object,  such  as  my  tea- 
cup ;  or  they  may  be  rather  more  complex,  as  that  of  my  watch. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  if  I  have  a  clear  conception  of  my 
watch,  as  I  have  of  my  tea-cup^  I  have  never  thoroughly  exa- 
mined my  watch,  so  as  to  understand  its  construction.  I  have 
a  very  indefinite  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  its  springs,  wheels, 
and  check  actions.  So  that  complexity  is  very  often  accom- 
panied by  indefiniteness  of  conception.  Here  we  find  another 
characteristic  of  conceptions  in  that  they  vary  in  definiteness. 

A  very  important  distinction  between  conceptions  is  whether 
they  are  of  individual  objects  or  of  a  class  of  similar  objects. 
I  have  a  distinct  conception  of  my  dog,  but  when  I  speak  of 
dogs,  the  conception  I  have  is  very  indistinct  on  account  of 
the  great  variety  of  breeds.  So  that  in  this  respect  also  we 
have  definite  and  indefinite  conceptions. 

Again,  with  regard  to  objects  of  great'magnitude,*the  intellect 
fails  to  grasp  them,  more  particularly  if  they  are  at  the  same 
time  complex  in  their  contents.  The  mind  is  able  to  form  but 
a  very  uncertain  and  changeful  concept 

Once  more,  if  we  go  beyond  those  aggregates  of  things  called 
objects  and  consider  their  mutual  actions,  we  again  are  able  to 
form  but  very  imperfect  conceptions.  If  I  say,  "  I  bought  a 
dog,"  the  conception  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  of  a 
very  indefinite  character.     He  has  his  conception  of  me,  he  has 
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a  conception  of  a  dog,  but  not  of  the  particular  dog  whicli  w 
pnrcliQsed ;  and  he  has  a  conception  of  "  buying,"  but  not  € 
this  particular  transaction.  Yet  be  has  in  result  received  boibi 
Bpocific  information,  and  notwitb standing  the  want  of  all  t 
definiteness  of  conception,  he  knows  that  an  event  has  ti 
place,  and  is  able  to  estimate  the  import  and  essential  cbar 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  employed. 

The  consideration  of  conceptions  always  leads  to  a  consider 
tion  of  t!ie  words  which  are  employed  to  denote  them,  and  by 
which  we  are  able  to  make  our  thoughts  and  wishes  known  to 
one  another.  Words  differ  from  conceptions  in  being,  instead 
of  mental  representations  of  objects,  only  the  marks  or  symbols, 
verbal  or  written,  by  which  those  mental  representations  are 
denoted.     They  are  a  system  of  symbol isation. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inter 
conrse  of  the  mind  with  the  objective  universe  is  simply  between 
the  individual  concretes  and  the  individual  mind ;  and  that 
whatever  thereafter  ensues  is  a  mental  process  merely.  In  this 
manner  we  justified  the  original  experiences,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  rectify  the  working  of  the  subsequent  inner  growth. 
We  reqiiired  that  the  error  of  using  mere  terms  of  totality 
as  generals  having  an  imitative  objective  existence  shouJd  be 
rectified,  as  has  often  previously  been  urged. 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  class  of  so-called  conceptiona, 
namely,  those  known  as  abstract.  These  are  altogether  had, 
and,  like  ill  weeds,  grow  apace.  Tltey  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
Bimilars.  We  experience  similar  effects,  such  as  that  of  the  sen- 
Bation  red,  and  form  a  conception  of  redness ;  and  then  the  mind 
havingformed  a  noun,Btraightwayimagines  an  objective  existence 
answering  to  it  These  are  called  objectivised  abstractions,  and 
represent  no  concrete  existences  whatever.  On  this  subject, 
also,  we  liave  already  bad  occasion  to  remark. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  this  way.  In  order  to  cope  with  tho 
vast  numbers,  bulk,  variety,  and  complexity  of  individual  ex- 
periences, and  with  the  vast  results  of  scientific  investigation, 
the  mind  is  obHged,  in  the  6r6t  place,  to  form  indefinite  concep- 
tions, to  generalise,  and  to  abstract,  and  then  to  express  itself 
with  respect  to  such  conceptions  in  words  of  still  more  indefinite 
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and  variable  meaning  on  account  of  the  rough  and  imperfect, 
changeable  and  individual  imports  of  the  terms  employed. 
This  evil  is  so  great  that  except  by  the  greatest  care  men  do 
not  clearly  understand  one  another  when  they  go  beyond  very 
simple  and  concrete  language. 

The  object  of  this  sub-section  is  to  lead  up  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  symbolism,  and  the  question  is, 
Are  conceptions  symbols?  A  symbol,  according  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  is  a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or  infers  a  thing. 
Kow  we  cannot  make  out  that  a  conception  is  a  sign  at  alL 
Symbols  are  accepted  signs  between  two  or  more  people  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  what  conceptions  are  desired  to  be  under- 
stood—conceptions themselves  being  the  mental  representation 
of  external  objects  or  events,  definite  or  indefinite,  simple  or 
complex,  perfect  or  incomplete,  coincident  or  non-coincident,  or 
however  they  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  each.  Of  these  the 
words  are  symbols.  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  conceptions 
or  some  classes  of  them  are  symbols.  Now  the  merit  of  a 
symbol  is  in  proportion  to  its  definiteness,  but  conceptions, 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  symbolic  proportionately  to  their 
indefiniteness.  In  proportion  as  our  conceptions  of  a  thing  are 
obscure,  indefinite,  and  incomplete,  do  they  become  symbolic ; 
so  that  in  the  end  the  most  obscure,  indefinite,  and  incom- 
plete conception  is  the  most  symbolic.  He  goes  on  further  to 
hold,  that  only  when  the  most  symbolical,  and  therefore  the 
most  indefinite,  obscure,  and  incomplete  conceptions  are  reached, 
are  we  able  to  propoimd  philosophical  formulas  which  shall 
unify  knowledge,  and  make  clear  the  order  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  call  all  conceptions  symbolic,  only  those 
which  are  obscure,  indefinite,  and  incomplete — those  which  the 
mind  fails  fully  and  completely  to  picture  to  itself,  as,  for 
instance,  "  The  World."  Now  the  symbol  here  is  the  word, 
written  or  spoken,  "  World."  This  word  is  the  sign  or  symbol 
by  which  we  make  known  to  one  another  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course. It  calls  up  to  our  minds,  when  we  are  asked  to  think 
about  it  without  a  limiting  context,  a  nimiber  of  indefinite, 
varying,  complex,  and  incomplete  conceptions,  which  in  any 
two  minds  are  not  likely  wholly  to  coincide.     But  again,  if  we 
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are  asked  to  limit  oar  conception  to  that  of  the  earth  as  ».  I 
member  of  the  solar  system,  or  by  itself  as  a  sphere  Tarionsly 
eshibitiiig  oceans  and  continents,  or  again  merely  as  an  oblat« 
spheroid  of  certain  dimensions — it  is  held  that  since  we  ara 
unable  to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  our  minds  comman- 
anrate  with   the  object,  oar  conception,  in  proportion  to  our 
inability  so  to  realise  it,  is  symbolic.     Well,  philosophers  an    ■ 
entitled  to  use  words  as  they  please,  but  we  fail  to  see  tha  I 
utility  of  thus  transferring  the  signification  of  a  written  or  ] 
verbal  sign  to  a  conceplioiL     Suppose  we  call  the  conception  1 
of  the  earth  as  a  planet  a  symbolic  conception,  it   does   not 
in  the  least  alter  the  value  of  the  word  or  of  the  conception^  J 
it  does  not  add  to  our  notion  of  the  earth,  nor  vary  the  vain*  J 
of  any  proposition  in  which  it  occurs.     In  the  same  way  th»  J 
notion  of  a  watch  is  symbolic,  as  are  the  conceptions  of  all  J 
animals  and  vegetables — as  are,  indeed,  the  conceptions  of  alL  J 
the  chemical  elements,     There  are  no  conceptions,  or  very  feWj  ' 
that  are  not  sj-mholic.     The  only  use  of  the  suggestion  is,  ao  Utn 
speak,  a  misuse  of  it,  as  leadmg  us  to  suppose  that  those  absttacit  ,1 
and  general  conceptions  which  are  most  symbolic  in  respect  tA'.l 
their  indefiniteness  have  a  value  for  logical  purposes  whidi  .1 
they  really  do  not  posaesa. 

These  are  the  conceptions  symbolised  by  the  terms  Mattfl^ 
Motion,  Force,  Space,  Time,  &c,  with  perhaps  Integratios, 
Polarity,  and  Equilibration,  As  these  are  very  obscure,  indeft- 
nite,  incomplete,  if  not  indeed  unpictumble  conceptions,  it  is 
held  that  they  are  symbolical.  We  have  already  shown  these 
terms  to  be  the  expression  of  some  general  laws  of  relationship 
of  the  chemical  elements,  which  are  themselves  only  bundles  of 
properties  in  relation  to  each  other.  They  are  not  entities  at 
all,  nor  factors ;  as  such  they  have  no  existence  ;  they  are  mere 
abstractions — fictions  of  tlie  imagination.  The  mind  has  no 
conceptions  of  abstractions  and  generals ;  the  terms,  as  thus 
used,  only  connote  concrete  exjieriences  of  the  relationshipa  of 
the  chemical  elements,  and  are  only  of  value  in  proportion  as 
tliey  are  representations  of  those  relationships,  and  are  only 
useful  in  logic  in  their  power  of  expressing  large  dafises  of 
individual  facts  or  events. 
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We  do  not  need  to  enforce  our  position  by  a  consideration  of 
the  import  of  each  of  the  terms  referred  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  paragraph.  We  are  not  engaged  in  writing 
a  treatise  on  logic,  and  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  is  suflB- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  this  particular  criticism.  We  charac> 
terise  the  term  Matter  as  a  term  of  totality  including  all  the 
chemical  elements  in  the  universe,  and  therefore  as  a  general 
concrete  term  of  particular  meaning  in  any  proposition  as 
specifically  defined  or  as  indicated  by  the  context  As  a  con- 
ception, we  hold  that  we  have  no  conception  of  it  otherwise 
than  in  response  to  some  one  of  the  meanings  just  indicated, 
namely,  either  as  a  conception  of  the  sum-total  of  the  chemical 
elements  in  the  universe,  or  in  the  solar  system,  or  in  the  world; 
or  as  a  conception  of  each  unit,  or  all  units,  in  relation  to  each 
other  in  terms  of  attraction  and  resistance ;  or  as  a  conception 
of  resistance  only ;  or  as  resistance  in  relation  to  our  muscular 
energy,  &c.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  these  are  imperfect  con- 
ceptions, and  that  the  facts  transcend  the  conceptive  powers  of 
the  mind,  so  be  it  But  again,  if  it  is  held  that  nevertheless 
we  can  grasp  the  scientific  value  of  them,  and  by  regarding  our 
conceptions  as  symbols,  can  reason  about  them  with  intelligence 
and  scientific  security,  again  well  and  good ;  but  it  must  be  on 
the  understanding  that  we  can  comprehend  with  definiteness 
what  we  are  talking  about  Granted  the  chemical  elements,  we 
have  merely  to  classify  their  properties  of  attraction,  resistance, 
position,  aggregation,  cohesion,  afl&nity,  polarity,  equilibration, 
&c.,  and  with  these  concrete  applications  we  can  go  far  in 
scientific  generalisation ;  but  we  can  make  no  progress  whatever 
when  we  quit  the  concrete  reference. 

(d,)  Mr,  Spencer's  Scheme  as  Re-stated  in  his  Appendix 

to  " First  Principles" 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme 
for  the  unification  of  knowledge  as  re-stated  by  him  in  reply  to 
our  criticism.  It  is  to  be  efi'ected  indeed  by  the  terms  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force,  but  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates  as  insufficient 
for  his  purpose  any  of  the  specific  or  general  concrete  meanings 
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of  these  words — notwithstanding  that  in  various  places,  and 
more  especially  in  the  "  Biology,"  the  attempts  actually  made  to 
work  out  the  processes  of  the  universe  are  from  the  concrete 
factors  of  the  chemical  elements  in  response  to  a  concrete  en- 
vironment.   The  terms  referred  to  are  to  be  taken  as  "  symbols  " 
standing  for  aymholic  concepts,  and  they  are  symbolic  concepts, 
not  because,  like  the  term  "  The  World,"  they  can  take  their 
places  in  a  proposition  in  some  definite  and  limited  meaning 
as   representative   of   a   concrete  reality  understood   but   not  ' 
fully  and  perfectly  conceived  by  the  mind ;  but  because  they 
neither  represent  any  such  concrete  reality,  nor  are  capable    • 
of  having  auy  definite  meaning,  so  as  to  be  of  any  intelligible    i 
value   in  a  proposition  or  in  processes  of  reasoning.      They 
are   of   the   class   of   symbolic   concepts   which   are  symbolic 
not  on  account  of  vostness  of  number   or  bulk,  but  because 
they  ore  obscure.      "UTiereas  the  term  "The  World"  has  a    t 
concrete  value   in   any  of  its  meanings,  notwithstanding  our 
inability  to   form   an  adequate  conception  of   it ;    the    t«rma 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  abstractions,  and  the  fact  that 
the  mind  fails  to  make  any  conception  of  them,  does  not  put    [ 
them  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  other  symbolic  concepts 
which  can  have  a  value  in  a  process  of  reasoning.     Aa  abatrac-    , 
tioQS,  they  can  have  no  place  aa  factors  in  the  actual  universe, 
and  can  have  no  value  aa  symbolic  concepts.     Tliey  can  only 
be  of  value  aa  symbolic  concepts  when  they  represent  sum- 
totals  of  concrete  experiences,  expressing  the  general  facta  of    ■ 
the  actual  individual  relationships  of  the  objective  world.  ' 

Kow  it  is  evident  that  the  unification  of  knowledge, 
taken  as  the  understanding  of  the  sequences  of  the  cosmos 
from  the  interrelations  of  original  factors,  requires  that  we 
should  know  those  original  interrelations,  and  is  not  to  be 
eflected  by  means  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of  them,  no 
matter  what  artifice  of  symbolism  we  may  resort  to.  It  will  ^ 
be  observed  that  we  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tiUerretatuma 
and  not  of  the  nature  of  those  original  factors ;  for,  as  already 
observed  in  aub-aection  (a),  the  knowledge  of  the  interrelation* 
or  properties  of  things  is  a  knowledge  of  things  amongst  Ihem- 
eelvcs,  and  it  is  futile  to  look  beyond  these. 
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"We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  has 
framed  his  system  on  a  scheme  of  terms  which  are  symbols 
of  symbolic  conceptions,  and  symbolic  because  of  our  mental 
incapacity  to  grasp  their  meaning,  he  empties  out  of  his 
scheme  every  vestige  of  intelligibility,  and  gives  us  only  pale 
ghosts  of  thoughts  in  a  shadowy  world. 

But  in  actual  practice  we  find  that  this  method  is  only  used 
to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  a  scheme  mainly  worked  out  by  means 
of  concrete  factors.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  processes  are 
actually  or  presumably  capable  of  definite  explanation,  that 
course  has  been  pursued  (as  mainly  in  the  "  Biology  "),  but  where 
this  plan  has  been  found  inefficient,  we  have  been  put  off 
with  the  other  shadowy  and  intangible  method. 

This  is  the  more  easy  because  the  two  methods  are  pursued 
under  the  same  guise.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  set  of 
terms  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  used  by  him  in  the  two 
senses.  Matter,  and  Motion,  and  Force,  while  correctly  meaning 
the  sum  totals  of  certain  contained  definite  meanings,  are  also 
employed  to  represent  impossible  abstractions  and  still  more  im- 
possible symbolic  conceptions.  By  this  inclusion  of  the  definite 
and  the  incomprehensible  in  a  single  set  of  terms,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  attack  a  universe  which  is  partly  known  and  partly 
unknowable,  and  somehow  or  another  surely  we  have  unified 
knowledge ! 

It  is  true  that  whenever  we  venture  upon  a  definite  statement 
of  doctrine,  such  as  the  universal  concomitancy  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  Matter  with  the  dissipation  or  transference  of  Motion, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  to  it  as  soon  as  we  come  to  changes  where 
the  Motion  is  retained  or  locked  up,  and  to  changes  which  are 
not  concentration  of  Matter  nor  dissipation  of  Motion,  such  as 
the  integrations  of  language  and  the  psychical  correspondences 
generally ;  but  then,  when  we  begin  to  reflect  that  Matter,  and 
Motion,  and  Force  are  only  symbolic  conceptions,  and  that  by 
attaching  definite  meanings  to  them  we  land  ourselves  in 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought 
not  to  attach  definite  meanings  to  them  where  those  definite 
meanings  do  not  work. 

The  whole  process  is  very  succinctly  summarised  by  Mr. 
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Spencer  in  a  single   page  of  hia  reply  ("  First  Principles," 
Appendix,  p.  578). 

Firstly,  lines  29  to  31 — "  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
aLown  in  various  ways  tliat  the  deepest  truths  ice  can  reach  are 
simply  Btatementa  of  tk^  icidesl  uniforvdiies  in  our  experience  of 
the  relations  of  Matter,  Jlotion,  and  Force." 

Here  the  foundation  of  knowledge  is  very  properly  put  within 
our  experience.  Now,  our  experience  is  very  varied,  and  is 
generalised  in  the  various  sciences,  more  particularly  in  the 
sciences  of  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Here  are 
presented  some  very  wide  uniformities  of  nature,  which  vn 
naturally  formulate ;  and  the  formulatioiis  arrived  at  are  the 
deepest  truths  we  can  reach. 

At  this  point  we  part  company  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  two  direc- 
tions. Firstly,  because  he  uses  the  terms  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force,  not  as  terms  of  totality  commensurate  witli  the  whole  of 
our  concrete  knowledge — not  as  general  terms  summing  up 
what  we  actually  know — but  as  abstract  terms  representing 
entities  that  have  no  existence.  Secondly,  because  he  describes 
the  uniformities  of  nature,  in  that  whatever  the  factors,  the 
history  of  the  interrelations  of  those  factors  is  a  history  of  the 
progress  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite^ 
coherent  heterogeneity.  This  universal  characlerltlie  is  Tery  ' 
much  relied  upon  throughout  his  works  as  constituting  the 
unification  of  knowledge,  and  although  the  truth  is  admitted, 
its  efficacy  in  this  respect  is  denied  by  us,  and  is  not  consistent 
with  that  requirement  of  Mr.  Spencer's  which  looks  (or  the 
unification  of  knowledge  in  the  ability  to  dijJuce  all  proeea»a 
as  corollaTics  from  »ome  ulUmute  truth. 

The  next  step  which  Mr.  Spencer  takes  in  this  re-stateme&t 
of  his  position  is  in  hia  treatment  of  these  terms,  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force.  And  on  this  samo  page,  one  of  hia 
principal  coufusions  of  thought  is  very  neatly  presented.  In 
the  first  place,  he  speaks  of  Matter  and  Motion  as  being  do- 
pendeat  upon  Force;  and  then  again  ho  puts  all  three  upon 
a  level  as  equally  dependent  upon  on  Unknowable  Power. 
Thus  we  find  (line  7),  "  There  is  one  ultimate  component  of 
thought  into  which  our  conceptions  of  external  existences  are 
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resolvable;"  and  again  (line  17),  **The  traths  that  Matter  is 
indestructible  and  Motion  continuous  can  be  known  to  us  only 
as  corollaries  from  the  truth  that  Force  is  persistent — that 
Force  is  that  'out  of  which  our  conceptions  of  Matter  and 
Motion  are  built'  I  have  gone  on  to  say  that  '  by  the 
Persistence  of  Force  we  really  mean  the  persistence  of  some 
power  which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  conception.' 
Throughout  all  which  arguments  the  implication  is  that  I  hold 
Matter  and  Motion  to  be  conditioned  manifestations  of  this 
unknown  power." 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  dependent  terms : — 

(i.)  The  Persistence  of  Force,  which  means  some  power  which 
transcends  our  knowledge,  and  which  is  a  constant  quantity  : 

(2.)  Corollaries  therefrom :  namely — 

The  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 
The  Continuity  of  Motion.* 

Now  either  the  two  latter  are  the  authority  in  experience 
for  the  former,  of  which  it  is  the  sum-total ;  or  the  former  is 
known  independently  to  be  a  constant  quantity,  having  only  two 
modes  of  manifestation,  in  which  case  the  latter  are  corollaries 
of  the  former.  But  we  do  not  know  that  Force  or  the  Unknow- 
able Power  has  only  two  modes  of  manifestation,  for  it  is  not 
knowable.  We  may  only  know  two,  but  really  there  may  be 
many  more.  The  question  is,  What  is  our  authority  for  the 
assumption  that  Force  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  that  it  only 
has  two  modes  of  manifestation  ?  If  our  authority  is  the  In- 
destructibility of  Matter  and  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  these 
are  independent  truths,  and  the  Persistence  pf  Force  is  the 
corollary. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  next  proceeds  to  put  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force  all  upon  the  same  leveL 

Line  33 — "A  Power  of  which  the  nature  remains  for  ever 
inconceivable,  and  to  which  no  limits  in  Time  or  Space  can  be 
imagined,  works  in  us  certain  effects.  These  effects  have  certain 
likenesses  of  kind,  the  most  general  of  which  we  class  together 
under  the  names  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force." 

*  The  logic  is  much  confused  if  the  Continuity  of  Motion  proves  not  to 
be  a  truth  at  aU.     See  §  I  of  Chapter  III. 
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Here  we  find  that  we  have  three  classes  of  experionce ;  not 
one — viz.,  Force  :  nor  two,  which  we  often  make  dependent  upon 
that  one — viz.,  Matter  and  Jrotion — but  tkre^  which  are  distin- 
guished and  classified  in  separate  and  distinct  categories ;  and 
aU  three  are  made  dependent  upon  a  fourth— viz.,  the  Unknow- 
able Power.    Here  Force  and  its  persistence  are  not  identified,  as 
above,  with  this  Unknowable  Power,  but,  along  with  the  other 
two  classes  of  experience,  are  made  dependent  upon  it.     All  thia 
results  from  t!ie  first  fault  of  manufacturing  abstractions  wliich 
have  no    corresponding    entities^ — from  the  error  of  changing  1 
general  terms  from  mere  expressions  of  sums-total  into  terma  ] 
representative  of  actual  existences ;  for  when  we  come  to  use  ] 
these   objectivised    generals    or    objectivised    abstractions   in  I 
reasoning,  since  they  are  so  very  shadowy,  we  can  use  them  J 
almoHt  any  way  we  like,  and  in  return  they  can  use  us  any  way  1 
they  like,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  pardoned.     Witness,  I 
for  instance,  the  fault  so  often  referred  to  of  Mr.  Spencer's  1 
attempt,  after  elaborate  preparation,  to  formulate  the  inter- 
relation of  three  factors  in  the  Formula  of  Evolution,  when  one 
is  dropped  out  in   the  process,  and  only  two  find  a  place 
there^thesG  two  themselves  becoming  mere  shadows,  and  the 
interrelation  of   concomitance  being   so   attenuated   that  it  ie 
completely  forgotten  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  psychological  corre- 
Bpondences.     This  confirms  the  view  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  no 
well-defined  opinion  in  his  own  mind  of  the  order  of  dependence 
between 

The  Unknowable  Power, 

Force; 

Hatter ; 

Motion. 

It  is  an  inconsistency  to  state  that  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force 
are  conditioned  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  Power,  and 
again,  that  Matter  and  Motion  are  the  conditioned  manifea- 
tationa  of  Force.  Mr.  Spencer  confusos  the  two  statements 
thus: — 

Line  34 — "Throughout  all  wliich  arguments  the  implication 
is  that  I  hold  Matter  and  Motion  to  be  conditioned  mani/estaiiont 
of  this  unknown  Power." 
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^Tie  33 — "A  Power  of  which  the  nature  for  ever  remains 
inconceivable  .  .  .  works  in  us  certain  effects  .  •  .  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force." 

Matter  is  further  on  spoken  of  as  ''a  certain  conditioned 
effect  wrought  in  us  by  the  Unknown  Power;"  and  on  p.  579 
we  are  told,  **  Matter  and  Motion  are  both  regarded  by  me  as 
modes  of  manifestation  of  Force." 

Now  suppose  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  we  admit  that  Matter 
and  Motion  are  conditioned  manifestations  of  Force,  or  that 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  conditioned  manifestations  of  the 
Unknowable  Power ;  and  suppose,  too,  we  regard  those  conditions 
as  permanent  It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  have  the  superior 
power  over  the  Unknowable :  the  Unknowable  is  in  bonds,  and 
is  not  at  liberty  to  uncondition  itself,  or  change  about  from  one 
condition  to  another ;  and  it  is  as  thus  conditioned,  and  only 
by  means  of  its  conditions,  that  it  is  known  to  us.  The  con- 
ditions appear  in  our  experience,  and  not  d  priori^  to  be  constant ; 
and  it  is  this  constancy  of  the  conditions  of  the  seventy  or  eighty 
so-called  elements  that  is  our  warrant  for  the  constant  quantities 
of  their  properties  in  detail,  and  in  their  sums-total  as  expressed 
in  the  terms  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force. 

We  have  to  consider,  what  right  have  we  to  go  beyond  the 
manifestations  as  conditioned,  and  therefore  as  known  to  us) 
The  Unknowable  Power  works  in  us  certain  definite  effects,  and 
we  cannot  go  beyond  these  effects.  Mr.  Spencer  wants  to  convert 
the  totalities  of  certain  classes  of  effects  into  actual  existences 
making  them  into  entities  which  are  acting  factors  in  the  uni- 
verse. But  this  is  a  very  different  process  from  the  legitimate 
although  perhaps  impossible  intellectual  endeavour  so  to  analyse 
the  actual  working  factors  of  the  universe  into  their  simplest 
constituents  that  we  may  understand  all  processes  as  the  result- 
ants of  certain  simple  original  factors. 

The  fourth  position  is  the  introduction  of  subjectivity. 

"  Matter  and  Motion  are  both  regarded  by  me  as  modes  of 
manifestation  of  Force,  and  that  Force,  as  we  are  conscious  of  it 
when  by  our  own  efforts  we  produce  changes,  is  the  correlative 
of  that  Universal  Power  which  transcends  consciousness." 

Now  this  is  a  hard  thing  to  understand.    Matter  and  Motion 
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tliis  mean  a  manifestatdoD  to  I 
conditiona  of  Force  indepea-  ] 
I — Can  we  know  anything  as 
ore  evidently  forces,  for  wo 
not  a  mode  of  Force,  for 


are  manifestations  of  Force.    Doe; 
us,  or  that  Matter  and  Motion  ace 
dently  of  usi     Tho  question  arise 
independent  of  us  J     I  and  We 
produce  changes  ;  yet  consciousncs 
it   ia  not   included  in    Bailout  Stewart's  Hat    of   Forces  and 
Energies,  and    is    not    interchangeable  with  members  of  the 
scries.   Presumably  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  mean  tliat  conaciouEness 
produces  changes,  but  only  that  the  forces  of  tlie  organism  (in 
response  to  the  enviroament),  of  which  we  are  merely  conscious, 
produce  the  changes  in  question  ;  and  that  this  force  (or  forces) 
is  the  correlative  of  that  Universal  Power.     Yet  this  cannot  be, 
because  the  forces  of  the  organism  are  manifestations  of,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  correlative  of,  that  Unknowable  Power, 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  correlative  I    Must  a  correlative  of 
an  Unknowable  Power  be  itself  a  force  or  powert     If  so,  thab  J 
force  or  power  is  not  all-inclusive.    "What,  then,  is  consciousness,  J 
and  what  ia  effort,  and  %fhat  is  the  Ego  which  exercises  them  ] 
and  produces  changes  T 

Then,  again,  can  we  speak  of  the  i^ysical  universe  aa  inde- 
pendent of  us,  OB  antecedent  to  us,  and  so  treat  of  it  that  we 
are  corollaries  of  its  original  factors?  Either  we  can  do  so,  and 
we  are  able  to  elaborate  organisms  from  purely  physical  factors, 
as  attempted  in  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Biology,"  consciousness  coming 
in  myateriously  and  unaccountably  as  the  subjective  aspect  of 
a  physical  event  over  which  it  has  no  controlling  influence,  and 
in  which  the  biological  function  of  feeling  is  not  a  factor — 
or  else  we  cannot  do  so,  but  must  recognise  consciousneBs  aa 
a  factor,  requiring  a  position  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  schemft 
of  things.  Is  it  a  factor  or  is  it  not  I  If  so,  when  and  where 
did  it  come  in  I  At  the  beginning,  or  at  some  subsequent  stage 
of  physical  developnieut  1 

But  what  we  have  more  particularly  to  point  out  ia  that  in 
Mr.  Spencer's  scheme,  as  thus  announced  by  him,  we  have  the 
whole  treatment  of  knowledge  made  dependent  upon  subjective 
experiences,  without  recognising  an  objectivity  independent  of 
us,  of  which  we  have  but  a  kind  of  picture.  Yet  in  hia  expo- 
sition tlie  objectirity  ia  treated  aa  antecedent  and  independent — 
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a  tmiveTse  of  whose  interrelations  we  are  'but  incidents.  In  the 
latter  case  we  must  recognise  physical  factors  independent  of 
us ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Spencer  says,  we  are  unable  to  do  this,  but 
only  know  force  in  our  own  consciousness,  and  can  have  no 
notion  of  external  force,  even  knowledge  itself,  and  much  more 
its  unification,  is  impossible. 

But  if  Mr.  Spencer  means  only  that  our  consciousness  is  cor- 
relative with  the  externality  in  the  sense  of  corresponding  with 
it,  and  enabling  us  to  recognise  it  and  its  changes,  he  only  means 
that  consciousness  is  consciousness  of  forces  independent  of  itself, 
and  amongst  which  it  has  no  place,  and  its  connection  with 
which  cannot  be  understood.  All  which  considerations  throw  no 
light  upon  the  unification  of  knowledge,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
and  do  not  make  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme  any  more  intelligible. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  position,  which  is  the  theory  that 
all  knowledge  can  be  unified  by  a  statement  of  the  relations  of 
factors,  the  factors  themselves  being  unknown.  Our  previous 
exposition  as  to  the  nature  of  abstractions  (Chap.  L  §  6  and 
Chap.  iL  §  2)  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  that  everything 
is  its  relations  and  nothing  more — everything  is  nothing 
"in  itself" — every  entity  consists  of  its  properties,  and  its 
properties  are  nothing  but  relations.  Therefore  to  consider  a 
thing  "  in  itself "  is  an  impossible  proceeding.  Each  factor  is 
a  factor  in  relation  to  other  factors,  and  its  properties  are 
properties  in  relation  to  other  factors.  Each  factor  is  a  bundle 
of  relations.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing in  itself,  and  that  this  self  must  be  differentiated  in  order  to 
produce  the  differentiated  relations ;  but  it  amounts  to  nothing ; 
for  it  is  only  in  the  actual  intercourse  or  relations  of  things 
that  any  changes  take  place,  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  and  all 
that  takes  place  ii^  the  actual  physical  universe.  If  Science  is 
ever  able  to  recognise  things  in  themselves,  all  well  and  good ; 
it  will  not  add  anything  to  knowledge ;  for  even  if  all  things 
were  reduced  to  two  factors,  knowledge  will  refer  to  the  inter- 
relations of  these  two  factors,  for  there  can  be  no  interrela- 
tions of  one  factor.  When  we  come  to  that  position,  Science 
ceases,  and  only  speculation  proceeds  to  dream  about  self-deter- 
mination or  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

I 
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But  ■when  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  unifying  knowledge  by 
means  of  formulas  expressing  the  relations  of  factors,  the  factors 
themselTBB  being  unknown  or  even  nnknowable,  we  reply, — If 
the  relations  of  the  factors  are  known,  the  factors  tbemselTea 
are  known.    The  interrelations  constitute  the  factors.    We  seek 
for  Mr.  Spencer  to  state  whore  ha  formulates  these  relations 
and  thereby  accomplishes  the  unification  of  knowledge.     Does 
ho  do  80  in  tho  Formula  of   Evolution  or  does  he  not)     If 
so,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  we  con  have  a  conception  of 
concentration  and  dissipation  without  having  a  notion  of  units 
of  resistance  and  therefore  of  extension  J     Or  can  we  have  a 
conception  of  motion  without  tho  same  1     To  throw  tho  stress 
upon  integration  and  dissipation,  and  ignore  the  limitations  of    . 
Matter  and  Motion,  is  simply  to  say  that  all  changes  of  every 
combication  are  either  changes  of  combination  or  changes  ol 
decombination,  which  is  only  a  change  of  words,  and  to  say 
that  the    change    is    from   homogeneity   to   heterogenei 
merely  descriptive.     The  addition  that  the  contained  motion  j 
undergoes   parallel    transformation   is   either    descriptive  also,   i 
or  involves  a  specific  definition  of  motion,  which  Mr.  Spescei  J 
repudiates. 

The  question  really  is  whether  Mr.  Spencer  shall  be  kept  to  ■] 
definite  meanings  when  he  speaks  of  the  interrelations  of  factoi^  1 
or  shall  he  be  allowed  sometimes  to  use  them  in  their  definits  1 
meanings  (which  are  all  that  come  into  our  calculations),  and  .1 
sometimes  run  away  from  them  behind  the  scenes,  letting  theai.l 
come  out  again  in  definite  shapes  when  they  have  to  do  con*  >1 
Crete  work.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  Mi,,  i 
Spencer's  reply  and  to  his  algebraical  illustration  of  the  theoiy  J 
we  have  just  been  considering. 

(e.)  On  the  Algebraical  lUustraiion  of  the  Tlieory  Oiat  Kjtoa>led^'\ 
mn  he  unified  iy  vtea>i»  of  the  Fimnulatton  of  the  RdatiOM,  I 
of  Factors,  the  Factors  fhemfelves  beinn  Unlaiown. 
Mr,  Spencer  aaya  {p,  578,  line  32) — "Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force  are  but  symbols  of  the  Unknown  Reality." 

Line  40 — "  The  interpretation  of  all  phenomena  in  terms  of 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  is  notlung  more  than  the  rcducUoa 
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of  our  complex  symbols  of  thought  to  the  simplest  symbols ;  and 
when  the  equation  has  been  brought  to  its  lowest  terms,  the 
symbols  remain  symbols  still." 

The  question  hence  arises,  what  does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  by  a 
symbol?  Does  he  mean  a  sign  which  stands  for  something 
known,  or  a  sign  which  stands  for  something  unknown  1  Evi- 
dently the  latter,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression  that 
"  symbols  remain  symbols  still,"  more  particularly  as  he  has  just 
said  that  ''our  idea  of  a  unit  of  matter  or  atom  is  regarded 
by  me  simply  as  a  symbol  which  the  form  of  our  thought  obliges 
us  to  use,  but  which  we  cannot  suppose  answers  to  the  reality 
without  committing  ourselves  to  alternative  impossibilities  of 
thought."  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  a  symbol  if  symbols  remain 
symbols  still  and  are  not  convertible  into  definite  knowledge?  and 
how  can  actual  knowledge  be  unified  by  means  of  symbols  which 
do  not  answer  to  anything  definite?  How  can  knowledge  be 
unified  by  means  of  propositions  framed  of  symbols  that  are 
merely  symbols,  and  which,  if  we  attach  definite  meanings  to 
them,  land  us  in  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  ?  How 
can  an  ultimate  truth  be  expressed  in  mere  untranslatable  sym- 
bols, from  which  all  other  truths  are  deducible  as  corollaries  ? 
As  long  as  symbols  remain  symbols,  the  formula  in  which  they 
are  employed  is  utterly  useless  for  the  unification  of  knowledge. 
Mr.  Spencer  says  that  his  method  consists  in  the  reduction  of 
our  complex  symbols  of  thought  to  the  simplest,  but  this 
process  of  reduction  to  simplicity  is  in  reality  the  illegitimate 
process  of  abstraction,  followed  by  the  objectivising  of  these 
abstractions. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  position  algebraically. 
He  says — 

''  I  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  our  ideas  of  Matter, 
Motion,  and  Force  are  but  the  a?,  y,  and  2  with  which  we  work 
our  equations,  and  formulate  the  various  relations  among  pheno- 
mena in  such  way  as  to  express  their  order  in  terms  of  x,  y, 
and  «." 

We  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  justified  in  the  use  of 
this  illustration,  and  we  have  examined  his  works  in  order  to 
inquire  whether  he  has  anywhere  thrown  his  doctrines  into 
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proper  alRebr.iical  form.     Of  course,  when  a  Bcienco  such  as 
that  of  mechaaics  or  chemistry  can  be  couched  in  rigid  matbe- 
maticol  language,  it  has  attained  tho  highest  point  of  certitude 
and  unification.       But  wo   think   it  must  be  the  opioioD  of 
every  candid  reader  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  worked  out  hia 
Bcheme  hy  means  of  ciuatiooG  at  all,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Spencer  could  have  been  thinking  of  when  he  says  he  haa 
done  80.     Would  he  specify  where  the  equations  arel 
We  also  ask,  is  it  really  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  hi 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  as  x,  y,  and  il     The  "  Princi] 
of  Biology  "  is  the  most  important  of  bis  works,  and  in  it 
factors   are    the    weU-known  properties  of  osygen,  hydrof 
nitrogen,  carbon,  and  other  elements,  as  internal  factors 
gather  with  incident  molecular  motion,  ethereal  motion, 
Bs  external  factors.     He  advances  all  these  as  if  his  read< 
would  be  able  to  assign   to  them  all  definite  values,  and 
if  they  would  understand   him  when  he   spoke    about   tbei 
He  did  not  tell  us  that  they  were  only  aymbola  standing 
something  we  did  not   know,  and  that  at  the   end 
as  little   about  them  as  at  the  beginning — that  the  syml 
were  but   symbols   still.      Of   course,  if  Mr.  Spencer 
that  we  do  not   know   what    oxygen  is  "  in  itself,"  and 
we  can  only  speak  of  its  relations  with  the  relations  of  oi 
unknowable  things  "in  themselves,"  we  quite  understand 
and  ate  quite  aware  that  we  liave  to  deal  with  the  relations  or 
perties  of  the  factors  alone.    We  perfectly  apprehended  tho 
of  tho  calculation,  but  found  ourselves  unable  to  arrive  t 
Spencer's  resulta.     It  seems  quite  beside  the  question  and 
side  this  calculation  altogether  to  speak  of  x,  y,  and  e  as  1 
anything  to  do  with  it,  either  as  representing  the  specific 
entiations  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c.,  "  in  themselves,"  or  as  Tep»-^ 
senting  the  dtfierontiationa  of  some  shadowy  abstractions  of 
absolute  Matter,  Motion,  or  Force.     We  really  do  not  see  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  it.     Most  certainly  if  they  had, 
the  calculation  was  vitiated  fur  us.     It  is  absolutely  impossihla 
for  us  to  draw  out  the  remillantg  of  a  mixed  quantity  of  koowQ 
and  of  unknowable  factors.     If  we  have  known  factors  i>b 
tmknowable  reality,  we  cannot  do  our  work.     Then  as  to  eqtk^ 
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tions  in  anything  like  algebraical  fonn,  there  are  none  of  them 
in  the  "  Biology."  Mr.  Spencer  is  nnder  a  delusion  when  he 
thinks  he  has  been  working  equations. 

As  to  Inorganic  Evolution,  surely  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
express  the  process  of  equilibration — by  which  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (forming  water)  is  effected — in  terms  of 
Xj  y,  and  z ;  and  similarly  with  some  of  the  other  processes  of  the 
biological  factors ;  so  that  we  might  moxmt  up  gradually  to  the 
equation  of  a  moving  equilibrium,  and  afterwards  of  a  depen- 
dent moving  equilibrium.  Such  a  task  would  be  difficult,  no 
doubt,  but  possibly  some  future  philosopher  might  be  able  to 
furnish  us  with  equations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  adjust- 
ments of  direct  and  indirect  equilibration  of  dependent  moving 
equilibria  are  effected,  and  explain  by  means  of  an  algebraical 
formula  the  law  of  the  redistribution  aud  redirection  of  the  in- 
terior forces  of  an  organism  in  antagonism  to  incident  forces 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  it  And  might  we  not,  indeed, 
look  for  an  algebraical  explanation  -  of  genesis  and  reproduc- 
tion, and  of  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  species?  In 
the  meantime,  we  venture  to  submit  that  although  Mr.  Spencer 
may  think  he  has  given  us  equations,  he  reaUy  has  not  done 

80. 

Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  say  that  the  unification  of  knowledge 
is  effected  if  we  can  "  formulate  the  various  relations  of  pheno- 
mena in  such  way  as  to  express  their  order  in  terms  of  Xj  y^ 
and  2,"  although  the  realities  for  which  2,  y,  and  z  stand  cannot 
be  conceived  by  us. 

We  know  the  properties  (ie.,  the  mutual  relations)  of  the 
chemical  elements,  and  we  know  the  laws  of  physics.  The 
problem  is  first  to  classify  them,  to  ascertain  their  most  general 
relations,  and  then  to  express  their  order.  When  we  express 
their  order,  we  must  do  so  in  those  general  terms  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  facts  to  be  expressed.  If  we  symbolise 
them  by  means  of  names,  these  names  are  symbols  of  those 
most  general  relations,  and  have  definite  values.  Each  term 
implies  an  appreciable  differentiation  of  meaning.  We  do  not 
say  that  much  can  be  effected  in  this  way — probably  not;  for 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  unification  of  know- 


/^ 
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ledga     But  evidently,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  13  to  be  dona  1 
in  thia  way. 

Mr.   Spencer  eajB,  make  the  terms  indefinite — make  tbeni  ' 
eyrabols  which  do  not  mean  anything  so  definite  a 
barrass  you  when  you  are  required  to  bring  them  into  actual   I 
application  with  the  phenomena  you  wish  to  unify.     Do  not  ] 
allow  them  to  he  retmnalatahle,  but  let  them  remain  symbol* 
stilL     But  is  anything  accomplished?     An  obvious  criticism 
would  be  that  unless  x,  y,  and  z  have  definite  meanings  attached 
to  them,  there  is  no  differentiation  which  justifies  them — what 
then  is  the  cause  of  their  being  distinguished  at  allT    Why 
should  there  not  he  two  only  I    or  why,  on   the  other  hand,  1 
should  there  not  be  ten  or  twenty  "i    Evidently  they  have  been   I 
arrived  at  by  a  process  of  analysis,  generalising,  and  distinguish-  I 
ment  of  difference ;  and  in  order  to  justUy  us  in  distinguishing  '[ 
X  from  y,  and  both   from  z,  they  must  have  had   previooa  | 
histories  and  some  differentiation  of  meaning,     Kay,  what  i 
more,  this  meaning  and  this  value  must  be  strictly  dependent 
upon  such  previous  history.     We   cannot  use  experience   to  ] 
mount  as  by  a  ladder  to  abstractions,  and  then,  despising  the 
foundations,  allow  abstractions  from  their  high  position  to  lord  , 
it  over  obedient  concretes.     Therefore  we  utterly  dispute  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Spencer's  dictum  that  x,  y,  and  z  can  bo  used  with- 
out definite  meanings,  and  that  the  order  of  phenomena  can   | 
then  he  expressed  by  their  means. 

Such  a  method  is  a  parody  upon  algebra.  It  would  seem 
that  although  reasoning  by  means  of  Bymbols,  as  in  algehni,  is 
very  abstract,  still  it  is  reliable  and  useful  when  its  empty  forma 
are  filletl  in  with  concrete  things.  It  starts  from  the  concrete 
it  symbolises  concretes,  it  reasons  about  them,  it  comes  to 
conclusions  about  them,  it  retranslates  itself  into  the  concrete, 
and  the  result  can  bo  tested  by  practical  apphcatiom  Reason- 
ing like  this  is  only  a  leap  into  the  air  of  abstraction.  It 
starts  from  actual  facts  and  it  ends  in  concrete  knowledge 
Symbols  ore  signs  that  stand  for  something — symbols  that 
do  not  symbolise  lose  their  functions.  To  say  that  1 
reason  about  the  relations  of  symbols,  while  the  symbols  them-  I 
selves  do  not  mean  anythmg  dellnite,  is  most  un philosophical 
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Relation  implies  knowledge;  we  cannot  say  anything  about 
the  relations  of  symbols  without  knowing  something  about 
the  things  symbolised,  namely,  their  relations  or  properties 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  and  by 
which  they  are  related  to  one  another;  in  fact,  that  is  all 
we  know  about  them.  If  we  can  generalise  these  relations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  express  them  all  in  a  general 
formula,  that  is  well :  the  problem  is  how  to  do  it  Even 
then  our  result  will  only  be  a  general  description,  and  will  not 
be  the  unification  of  knowledge,  which  requires  all  phenomena 
to  be  deduced  as  corollaries  from  an  ultimate  truth  correspond- 
ing to  processes  resultant  from  the  properties  of  primordial 
factors. 

And  after  all,  the  argument  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
we  use  the  terms  a;,  ^,  and  z,  as  Mr.  Spencer  proposes,  or 
the  terms  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force.  If  the  latter  mean  no 
more  than  the  former,  they  are  mere  symbols,  although  they 
are  more  to  look  at,  and  their  employment  seems  to  give  more 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  would  the  actual 
replacement  of  them  in  the  text  by  the  symbols  x,  y,  and  z. 

If  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  effectible  by  means  of  the 
relations  of  x^  y,  and  z,  we  naturally  ask  what  these  relations 
are.  We  should  have  a  list  of  them.  Is  it,  for  instance,  a  rela- 
tion of  X  that  it  manifests  resistance  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  in  rela- 
tion with  when  it  manifests  resistance  ?  Some  other  xl  X  then 
is  in  relation  to  a?  in  manifesting  resistance.  Is  a?  in  relation 
to  X  in  mutual  attraction  also?  Has  it  also  the  relation  of 
extension?  Is  x  related  to  x  in  respect  of  polarity?  Are 
there  varieties  of  these  relationships  consequent  upon  diversities 
and  correspondences  of  Resistance,  Attraction,  Extension,  and 
Polarity  ?  We  suppose  we  are  not  going  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  hypothesis  in  taking  these  to  be  the  relationships  of  x. 

Then  as  to  the  relationships  of  y.  Has  y  any  relationships 
in  respect  of  other  ^s?  Has  it  any  relationship  to  a??  or, 
again,  is  it  only  a  manifestation  of  x?  Or  still  again,  is  it 
a  result  of  the  relationship  of  £^  consequent  on  the  Attrac- 
tions, Resistances,  Extensions,  and  Polarities  of  x's?  And 
again,  can  we  speak  of  x's  in  the  plural  at  all,  implying  a 
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differentiation  of  x'b  t     Yet  how  can  va  deal  'with  it  in  tIiB'| 
singular  T 

According  to  the  Fonnula  of  Evolution,  the  approach  to- 
gether of  some  x'a  implies  the  retrocession  of  some  other  x's, 
GO  that  the  measurements  apart  of  all  j^'s  in  their  totality  is 
constant.  This  means  that  y  is  constant-— so  much  y  one  way, 
so  much  y  another  way.  Eut  note  how  difficult  it  is  to  speak 
of  y  without  having  oDe  eye  on  Motion,  so  as  to  speak  of  it  in 
an  intelligible  manner.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  speak  of 
the  integration  of  x  and  the  dissipation  of  y  without  brin^ 
ing  in  the  notions  of  Resistances,  Attractions,  Exteoaion, 
Polarity,  and  consequent  Motion.  Does  Mr.  Spencer  allow 
these  terms  to  come  into  account  in  his  hypothesis  that  all 
knowledge  is  to  be  unified  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  x,  y, 
and  si  If  not,  then  he  should  show  us  how  it . is  to  be  alge- 
braioatly  worked  out.  But  if  so,  then  we  submit  that  we  did 
not  trespass  beyond  these  in  our  former  criticism,  which  his 
reply  does  not  in  the  least  respect  touch. 

The  matter  is  stil!  more  complicated  if  we  go  beyond  thia 
and  speak  of  the  relations  of  z  to  x  +  y.  Can  Mr.  Spenceir 
express  the  relations  of  2  to  x  -f  ^  in  terms  of  any  of  them  t  Ib 
z  =  x  +  y1  Is  it  ever  z  by  itself  I  la  a  =  j;  +  y  +  something  else  f 
la  it  2  singular  or  z'a  plural !  What  are  the  special  relations 
of  a  to  *,  or  of  z  to  y  1  Can  Mr,  Spencer  tell  us  what  ore  th« 
relations  of  ?  to  the  special  relations  of  x  called  Attraction, 
Besistance,  Extension,  and  Polarity  1 

Then,  again,  is  there  any  other  factor  beyond  the  end  of 
the  alphabet  altogether,  say  ^  1  and  how  is  that  related  to 
X,  y,  and  z ! 

To  as  it  seems  illogical  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  terms 
having  no  meaning.  We  think  it  is  duo  that  some  pains 
should  be  taken  to  explain  the  unification  of  knowledge  when 
some  or  all  of  the  so-called  factors  are  merely  symbols,  having 
no  definite  meaning. 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  we  change  the  terms  Matter,  Motion, 
and  Force  into  r,  y,  and  z,  it  does  not  make  the  least  differenos 
either  in  Mr.  Spencer's  reasoning  or  in  our  criticism.  The 
actual  conceptions  involved  remain  the  same,  and  whether  we 
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speak  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  or  of  x,  y,  and  z,  the 
argument  remains  the  same.  In  either  case  we  are  actually 
dealing  with  Attractions,  Resistances,  Extensions,  Polarities, 
and  Motions,  of  specific  chemical  elements,  and  their  inter- 
relations. It  is  impossible,  if  we  are  to  make  anything  of  our 
doctrine  at  all,  to  treat  it  otherwise  than  as  having  definite 
factors.  We  cannot  deal  with  concrete  changes  except  from 
the  properties  of  concrete  factors. 

At  the  same  time  there  still  remains  the  question  whether 
by  either  of  these  sets  of  terms  Mr.  Spencer  could  treat  each 
mode  of  manifestation  as  pre-existing  or  co-existing.  But  these 
notions  seem  to  be  so  very  abstract  as  not  only  to  transcend 
actual  experience,  but  also  the  power  of  "  scientific  imagination," 
One  might  perhaps  imagine  ultimate  units  having  equal  pro- 
perties, Attraction,  Eesistance,  Extension,  Polarity,  and  Motion, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what  use  such  a  supposition  would 
be ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  Matter  and  Motion 
as  independent  and  unrelated  factors. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  consider  these  Attractions, 
Resistances,  Extensions,  Polarities,  and  Motions  as  combined 
into  bundles  indecomposable,  as  we  know  them  in  the  seventy 
or  eighty  so-called  elements,  so  that  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  would  be  not  x,  ^,  and  z  in  the  abstract  and  impossible 
manner  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but  so  many  diverse  bundles  of  2^  y, 
and  2;? 

§  3.  Th£  DouUe-Aspect  Theory, 

The  only  other  method  of  escape  from  the  effect  of  our 
criticism  is  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  Double- Aspect 
Theory.  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  that  his  theory  is  neither  mate- 
rialistic nor  spiritualistic.  The  school  of  thought  to  which  he 
belongs  holds  that  all  knowledge  has  two  aspects.  All  events 
are  both  objective  and  subjective,  and  are  stateable  in  two 
different  ways,  in  two  different  sets  of  terms,  according  as  the 
fact  or  event  is  regarded.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  sub- 
jective language  is  used  when  the  main  interest  is  in  regard 
to  its  subjective  importance.  In  other  cases  objective  terms 
are  employed  because  the  main  import  is  in  re^rd  to  physical 
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interrelations.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  event  may  be 
described  in  language  drawn  from,  either  department.  It  will 
be  our  duty  later  on  to  diacuaa  thia  theory  in  detail  At  pre- 
sent it  ia  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  ascertain  how  it  affects 
the  unification  of  knowledge  upon  the  lines  we  have  beea 
pursuing. 

The  criterion  of  accomplishment  which  we  have  kept  steadily 
in  view  throughout  all  our  studies  is  that  paesage  from  Mr. 
Spencer's  Summary  of  "Eirst  Principles,"  which  will  be  found 
quoted  in  exlenno  at  page  9  of  this  work.  Therein  the  task 
propounded  was  the  formulation  of  the  whole  aeries  of  changes 
passed  tlirough  by  every  existence,  both  anterior  and  subsequent 
to  their  having  concrete  forms,  and  in  their  passage  from  the 
imperceptible  state  to  the  perceptible  state.  Presumably  this 
task  is  identical  with  that  by  which  we  look  for  the  philosophic 
unification  in  the  formulation  of  one  primordial  truth  or  fact 
from  which  cosmical  histories -con  be  deduced  by  a  series  of 
corollaries.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  also  with  the  statement 
that  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  effected  in  the  recognition 
of  these  Itistories  as  one  process,  being  resultants  of  the  rela- 
tions of  primordial  factors. 

How  then  does  the  theory  of  the  Double  Aspect  assist  in  the 
solution  of  the  cosmical  problem,  and  how  are  Mr.  Spencer's 
detailed  explanations  of  developmental  histories  facilitated  by 
its  aid  i 

We  recall  the  account  given  in  Appendix  to  vol  L  of  the 
"Biology"  of  the  development  of  organic  molecules  from  in(» 
ganiu,  and  we  recall  the  history  of  biological  evolution  which 
takes  up  the  study  of  the  process  from  that  point  In  this  latter 
we  recollect  that  all  morphological  and  functional  developments 
were  accounted  for  as  due  firstly  to  the  nature  and  peculiarities 
of  the  chemical  compounds  in  relation  with  a  certain  physical 
environment,  and  afterwai'ds  to  the  polarities  and  equilibrations 
of  physiological  units  and  masses. 

These  explanations  are  all  effected  in  purely  objective  terms. 
Feeling,  or  the  subjective,  is  excluded  as  not  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  oi^anised  result.  If  the  explanation  were  good  and 
suthcient  (which  it  is  not),  then  that  explanation  which  Mr, 
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Spencer  deems  sufficient  would  be  accomplished  in  the  objective 
aspect  purely.  Let  us  see  how  (feeling  being  excluded  as  a  factor) 
the  explanation  is  assisted  by  an  attempt  to  give  the  objective 
terms  used  in  the  explanation  a  subjective  aspect  also.  Take, 
to  begin  with,  the  building-up  process  by  which  crystallisation  is 
effected.  This  natural  process  is  ascribed  to  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  atoms  or  molecules,  which,  having 
special  sizes  and  shapes,  produce  when  thus  ranged  together 
definite  structural  forms  of  aggregation.  What  is  the  subjec- 
tive aspect  of  the  process  ?  The  subjective  aspect  of  this  inde- 
pendent natural  event  is  simply  the  mode  in  which  it  affects  us, 
and  which  we  have  to  take  into  account  in  our  description  of 
the  observed  combinations,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  element  in 
the  actual  changes  which  have  taken  place.  The  subjective  is 
of  course  present  in  all  statements  of  knowledge.  Knowledge 
implies  both  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  and  therefore  all 
knowledge  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  double  aspect,  namely, 
the  aspect  of  how  the  objective  affects  the  subjective,  as,  for 
instance,  the  manner  in  which  ethereal  undulations  j-^^^qy  of  an 
inch  affect  the  consciousness;  and  an  objective  aspect,  for  in- 
stance, the  independent  relations  of  the  chemical  elements  and 
their  changes  amongst  themselves.  But  when  we  come  to  in- 
troducing the  subjective  aspect  into  such  objective  explanations, 
we  can  only  mean  one  of  two  things — firstly,  either  that  the 
subjective  is  a  factor  in  the  combinations,  a  theory  which  could 
not  be  maintained ;  or,  secondly,  that  in  order  to  understand 
explanations  in  objective  processes  we  must  have  some  common 
element  in  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  some  simple  stan- 
dard of  knowledge  common  to  botL  This  would  be  found,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  partly  suggests,  in  the  objective  fact  and  the  sub- 
jective impression  of  resistance,  and  in  the  objective  fact  and 
the  subjective  impression  of  attraction  (weight).  Here,  truly,  we 
have  a  double  aspect  of  fundamental  terms,  but  even  thus  the 
series  of  events  is  determined  by  the  objective,  and  the  sub- 
jective aspect  merely  follows.  The  cosmical  explanation  as 
given  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  physical  terms  is  full  and  complete  in 
itself ;  it  is  double-aspected  because  the  knowledge  of  it  by  the 
subjective  adds  to  it  the  feelings  of  the  subjective.     Hence  all 
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knowledge  has  a  double  aspect.  But  the  series  of  sequences 
which  make  up  the  cosmical  history,  as  given  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
is  independent  of  the  subjective. 

From  this  it  may  be  asserted,  that  since  all  knowledge  im- 
plies the  subjective,  there  can  be  no  unification  of  knowledge 
without  the  subjective.  Be  it  so.  Is  there  any  unification  of 
knowledge  with  it  ?  Suppose  that  the  fundamental  knowledge 
of  attraction  and  resistance  is  true  knowledge,  and  that  the 
subjective  is  implied  in  all  the  objective  processes  described  by 
Mr.  Spencer  in  objective  language  as  resultants  from  these 
fundamental  conceptions  which  have  the  double  aspect  Sup- 
pose, even,  that  we  add  to  them  the  conception  of  Force,  which 
is  a  term  capable  of  a  double  aspect,  and  try  to  effect  our  ex- 
planations by  means  of  Attractive  Force  and  Besistive  Force. 
Still,  in  working  out  the  cosmical  history,  including  biological 
evolution,  we  should  have  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer,  and  never  stray 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  objective  aspect  The  whole  series  of 
determining  causes  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  objective  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  explanations  would  be  effected  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Attraction  and  Eepulsion  and  their  derivatives,  size, 
shape,  distance,  approach,  retrocession,  aggregation,  disintegra- 
tion, polarity,  equilibration,  &a  Although  essential  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  processes,  still  by  no  means  could  we  intro- 
duce the  subjective  as  a  factor,  even  if  it  is  included  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  original  factors.  Nor  can  we  even  introduce 
it  as  an  accompaniment  until  most  unaccountably  it  introduces 
itself  gradually  into  the  objective  processes,  some  will  think 
as  a  factor,  although  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates  it  This  growth  of 
self -consciousness  amongst  factors  which  we  only  recognised  as 
unconscious  is  most  unaccountable,  and  is  a  difficulty  not  to 
be  got  over  by  mere  nomenclature.  Surely  there  was  no  double 
aspect  anterior  to  organised  living  beings  ?  Whence  then  came 
the  double  aspect  1  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  unified  until  this 
explanation  can  be  given. 

As  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  formulation  of  a  syllogism  which  is  to  explain  every 
differentiation,  every  structure,  every  organism,  and  which  shall 
be  the  key  to  long  and  intricate  series  of  sequences,  including 
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the  origin  and  development  of  organised  consciousness,  as 
restdtants  from  the  relations  of  some  simple  factors,  then  that 
original  simple  state  of  things  from  which  all  these  compli- 
cated results  ensued  must  be  expressible  in  terms  which  specify 
the  relations  of  the  two  aspects ;  and  if  the  original  relations 
and  the  subsequent  developments  are  expressed  and  worked 
out  in  terms  of  one  only  of  these  aspects,  then  such  an  expo- 
sition is  imperfect  as  a  representation  of  the  actual  course 
of  things  and  fails  of  being  a  complete  and  true  picture  of  the  * 
history  of  the  cosmos. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  done ;  he  has  worked  out  his 
scheme  by  means  of  one  aspect  only,  by  means  of  the  objective 
set  of  terms  only.  And  when  he  has  done  that,  it  is  not  fair 
to  say,  "  After  all,  things  have  a  double  aspect,  and  this  ex- 
planation is  not  complete  if  you  take  the  terms  in  the  limited 
meanings  of  materialistic  and  mechanical  interpretations," 
when  all  the  while  he  has  so  employed  them  apparently  to  his 
own  full  satisfaction,  without  at  the  same  time  making  a 
completion  of  his  work  by  specifying  the  relationship  between 
the  two  aspects  which  would  accomplish  it  If  he  cannot 
do  this  he  -must  abandon  as  impossible  the  claim  of  unifying 
knowledge. 

If  all  knowledge  has  a  double  aspect,  then  knowledge  cannot 
be  unified  until  the  relation  of  the  two  aspects  is  understood ; 
until  we  know  the  value  of  the  terms  we  use  in  both  aspects ; 
and  until  the  whole  series  of  cosmical  events  is  capable  of 
being  formulated  in  two  corresponding  sets  of  terms  parallel 
and  without  break  of  continuity  nor  interchangeableness.  To 
employ  one  set  of  terms  to  commence  with,  and  another  set  of 
terms  to  end  with  in  a  history  of  cosmical  evolution,  is  not 
a  conformity  with  the  requisite  conditions.  To  begin  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  a  cooling  nebula,  and  to  end  with 
emotions  and  thoughts,  is  not  a  concomitant  "  double  aspect,' 
but  a  revolution.  We  do  not  get  at  the  sequences  of  events  as 
''  resultants  "  of  the  original  state,  but  find  ourselves  turned 
round  and  occupying  a  different  position  altogether  from  the 
deductive  intentions  with  which  we  started. 

This  kind  of  Double- Aspect  Theory  is  a  looking  at  a  series  of 
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Hequences  from  two  ends.  We  mentally  stand  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  things,  looking  down  the  long  vista  of  physical  change, 
and  again  we  stand  in  this  modern  age — an  ego— looking  back 
through  the  ages.  We  recognise  from  each  point  of  view  long 
lines  of  sequences  merging  into  each  other  in  the  misty  mid 
distance,  but  there  they  intermingle,  and  the  nature  of  their 
connection  we  cannot  discern. 

The  Double-Aspect  Theory  is  of  no  use  for  the  comprehension 
of  cosmical  history.  It  is  at  best  but  another  method  of 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge.  There  is 
no  kDowledge  without  a  knower,  and  no  knowledge  of  the 
objective  but  as  the  knower  is  capable  of  knowing  it.  But  if 
fundamontal  knowledge  is  the  impression  of  resistance  and 
attraction,  and  fundamental  objective  facta  are  resistances  and 
attractions,  the  objective  can  bo  known  as  it  ia  Here  the 
Double-Aspect  Theory  is  a  key  to  knowledge  by  the  subjective 
of  tlie  objective,  but  it  ia  merely  a  key  to  the  sequences  of  the 
objective;  it  does  not  aid  us  in  accounting  for  consciousness 
making  its  appearance  in  the  series  of  physical  events,  nor  does 
it  assist  UE  in  the  failure  of  the  physical  explanations  of  biology. 

The  most  plausible  ground  on  which  this  theory  is  main- 
tained is  in  the  fact  of  the  concomitance  of  feeling  with  soma 
of  the  processes  and  actions  of  the  physical  organisms  of  living 
creatures.  It  is  a  favourite  method  of  representing  it  to  say — 
Here  we  have  a  certain  nervous  change  in  the  optic  nerve,  and 
a  concomitant  feeling  of  yellow.  Tiiis  is  not  two  events,  but 
one  event,  and  we  speak  of  it  in  cither  mode  according  to  th9 
point  of  view  from  wMch  wo  regard  it  It  is  one  fact  with  a 
double  aspect.  On  this  we  would  observe,  that,  in  regard  to  tha 
unification  of  knowledge,  it  is  all  qiute  beside  the  mark, 
are  engaged  in  investigating  a  series  of  consequences ;  at  one 
time  there  was  no  double  aspect — now  there  is.  Whence  cuna 
the  double  aspect!  It  may  be  quite  true  now  that  physiologic 
cal  phenomena  have  double  aspects,  but  this  docs  not  afford  as 
answer  to  the  question  of  origin,  and  tha  advancement  of  it 
does  not  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unification 
of  knowledge  as  propounded  by  Mr,  Spencer  in  the  passage 
quoted.     Unless,  indeed,  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  aban- 
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doned  in  this  view  of  it,  and  is  sought  to  be  effected  by  those 
other  separate  and  independent  sets  of  methods  treated  of  in 
our  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  psychological  methods.  But  these 
we  have  seen  to  be  of  no  value  or  interest,  as  not  being  of  a 
kind  to  give  us  insight  into  the  sequences  of  the  universe. 

§  4.  Criticism  to  which  Mr,  Spencer  has  not  Replied, 

It  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  detailed  criti- 
cism of  our  former  work  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  replied, 
but  which  he  holds  has  been  answered  by  implication  in  his 
general  reply.  This  general  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  if  we  had 
correctly  understood  his  terms  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  as 
merely  symbols,  and  borne  in  mind  his  position,  that  by  attach- 
ing definite  notions  to  them  any  argument  founded  thereupon 
landed  us  in  contradictions  of  thought,  then  we  could  not  have 
written  the  book  at  alL  Our  work,  however,  would  seem  to 
enforce  Mr.  Spencer's  dictum  and  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  his 
remarks.  And  indeed  his  own  great  works  do  but  bear  out 
the  truth  of  the  same  proposition,  for  whenever  Mr.  Spencer 
attaches  any  definite  meanings  to  his  terms,  although  we  may 
proceed  safely  for  some  distance,  yet  in  the  end  we  are  landed 
in  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  In  our  criticism  we 
did  but  illustrate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Spencer's  views  against  him- 
self, and  his  own  work  is  but  a  vindication  of  the  mysticism  or 
scepticism — which  is  it?  to  which  he  gives  expression  in  his 
reply  to  criticism. 

Let  us  ask  in  detail  what  efficacy  there  is  in  this  vague 
reply  to  our  definite  charges  of  want  of  logical  continuity  of 
exposition  in  the  omission  from  the  Formula  of  Evolution  of 
one  of  the  three  factors  proposed  at  the  outset  as  essential  to  its 
formulation?  What  answer  is  it  to  the  charge  of  inapplica- 
bility of  the  formula  to  the  differentiations  of  feelings,  to  the 
integrations  of  society,  language,  aesthetics,  and  superorganic 
evolution  generally,  in  respect  of  the  universality  of  the  con- 
comitance of  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion  ? 
What  reply  does  it  afford  to  the  criticism  as  to  the  Instability 
of  the  Homogeneous  ?  How  does  it  help  to  explain  the  passage 
of  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  which  we  found  impossible  ? 
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§  5.  Summary. 

Our  previous  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  escape  choosing  between  two  alter- 
DatiTos,  namely— 

Definiteness  with  Insufficiency,  or 
Indefinite ness  with  Incomprehensibility  ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  not 
effected ;  for  this  unification  requires  that  the  whole  operation 
should  be  within  the  sphere  of  the  known  and  knowable,  other- 
wise it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  ecience,  and  is  not  knowledge 
at  all.  The  partial  unifications  of  knowledge  which  constitute 
the  sciences  are  doHnite  and  comprehensible,  so  much  so  as  to 
give  us  the  power  of  prevision.  Philosophy  at  the  outset  of 
our  studies  was  set  forth  as  merely  the  extension  of  this  kind 
of  knowledge,  aud  therefore  should  be,  although  more  general, 
yet  just  OS  definite,  comprehensible,  and  precise,  conferring  the 
same  power  of  prevision,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  calcula- 
tion of  sequences  from  known  factors.  This  is  the  same  thing 
also  as  the  deduction  of  corollaries  from  ultimate  truths. 

Mr.  Spencer's  reply  amounts  to  this,  that  he  does  not  accept 
the  alternative  of  Definiteness  with  Insufficiency,  but  that  ho 
accepts  the  alternative  of  Indefiniteness  with  Incomprehensi- 
bility. We  therefore  deny  that  he  has  effected  the  unification 
of  knowledge.     It  is  for  the  student  to  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Spencer  may  maintain  that  he  holds  a  clear 
and  definite  theory.  But  we  believe  that  he  has  failed  to  make 
himself  generally  understood  in  regard  to  his  main  point  as  to 
the  unification  of  knowledge ;  and  if  so,  then  it  is  his  duty  to 
set  himself  right  with  the  thinking  world,  as  otherwise  he  has 
failed  in  the  main  object  he  has  in  view  in  writing  at  all, 
namely,  to  get  people  to  understand  and  intelligently  accept  hta 
doctrines. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

MISOELLANEOU& 

§  I.  The  Continuity  of  Motion. 

Wb  have  seen  in  our  endeavour  to  understand  Force  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  recognise  it  as  manifesting  itself  in  two 
ways,  and  two  ways  only,  namely,  the  way  in  which  it  presses 
and  the  way  in  which  it  resists,  otherwise  stated  as  attraction 
and  repulsioa 

This  view  meets  with  a  singular  confirmation  in  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," p.  514,  where  Mr.  Spencer  says — 

"  We  have  seen  (§  74)  that  phenomena  are  interpretable  only 
as  the  results  of  universally  coexistent  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  These  universally  coexistent  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  are,  indeed,  the  complementary  aspects  of  that 
absolutely  persistent  force  which  is  the  ultimate  datum  of 
consciousness.  .  .  .  And  from  this  necessary  correlation  results 
our  inability,  before  pointed  out,  of  interpreting  any  phenomena, 
save  in  terms  of  those  correlations." 

We  now  wish  to  compare  several  statements  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
with  the  results  thus  arrived  at,  and  more  particularly  his  theory 
of  the  "  Continuity  of  Motion." 

This  theory  is  explained  in  chap.  v.  of  "  First  Principles," 
p.  180: — 

"The  Continuity  of  Motion,  like  the  Indestructibility  ol 
Matter,  is  clearly  a  proposition  on  the  truth  of  which  depends  the 
possibility  of  exact  science,  and  therefore  of  a  Philosophy  which 
unifies  the  results  of  exact  Science.  Motions  of  masses  and  of 
molecules,  exhibited  by  bodies  both  organic  and  inorganic,  form 
the  larger  half  of  the  phenomena  to  be  interpret^;  and  if 
such  motions  might  either  proceed  from  nothing  or  lapse  into 
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nothing,  there  would  be  an  end  to  scientific  interpretation  of 
them.  Each  constituent  change  might  as  well  as  not  be  sup- 
posed to  begin  and  end  of  itself." 

Page  182 — "  Whether  that  absolute  reality  which  produces  in 
us  the  consciousness  we  call  Motion,  be  or  be  not  an  eternal 
mode  of  the  Unknowable,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ;  but 
that  the  relative  reality  which  we  call  Motion  never  can  come 
into  existence,  or  cease  to  exist,  is  a  truth  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  consciousness.  To  think  of  Motion  as  either  being 
created  or  annihilated — to  think  of  nothing  becoming  something, 
or  something  becoming  nothing — is  to  establish  in  consciousness 
a  relation  between  two  terms,  of  which  one  is  absent  from 
consciousness,  which  is  impossible.  The  very  nature  of  in- 
telligence, negatives  the  supposition  that  Motion  can  be  conceived 
(much  less  known)  to  either  commence  or  cease."- 

We  will  compare  these  statements  with  "  Lessons  in  Elemen- 
tary Mechanics,"  by  Magnus,  afterwards  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
chapter  on  **  Equilibration,"  and  finally  with  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart's  "Conservation  of  Energy." 

Magnus  divides  his  treatise  into  three  parts — ist.  Kinematics 
or  Motion ;  2d,  Dynamics  or  Force ;  3d,  Statics  or  Rest. 

We  find  (p.  6) — 

"  We  thus  see  that  bodies  themselves  and  their  molecules  are 
constantly  in  motion  or  tending  to  move ;  that  absolute  rest  no- 
where exists ;  and  that  what  we  call  rest,  which  is  really  rest 
relatively  to  us,  can  be  analysed  into  counteracted  tendencies 
to  motion." 

It  will  be  convenient  for  us  to  commence  with  the  second 
part,  and  consider  the  nature  of  Dynamics,  or  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  cause  of  motion — that  is  to  say,  Force. 

Page  61 — "The  principal  properties  of  matter,  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  arc,  that  it  moves  and  offers  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  other  bodies.  Now,  force  is  the  name  given  to  the 
unknown  causes  of  all  the  various  phenomena  which  matter 
exhibits :  and  *  as  all  these  phenomena  are  accompanied  by 
motion  or  the  tendency  to  motion,  we  shall  understand  by  force 
whatever  produces  or  tends  to  prodtLce  motion  or  change  of  motion. 
.  .  .  We  shall  find  it  convenient  and  desirable  to  consider  force 
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as  the  cause  of  motion,  and  wherever  we  find  motion  or  change 
of  motion  we  shall  assume  the  existence  of  force." 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  Force  is  the  tendency  to  move 
(i.e.,  Attraction).  Motion  is  the  result  of  that  tendency  when 
not  opposed.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  tendency  or  Force 
does  not  result  in  Motion  when  counteracted  by  other  tendencies 
or  Forces,  and  that  the  relation  of  equilibrium  between  the 
tendency  or  Force  and  the  opposing  Force  is  a  state  of  rest  or 
equilibrium.  A  study  of  Mechanics  would  also  show  that  there 
are  cases  of  the  pure  acceleration  and  retardation  of  Motion,  thus 
proving  the  variability  of  the  quantity  of  Motion. 

Mr.  Spencer  says  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  "  motion 
can  ever  come  into  existence  or  cease  to  exist."  "  To  think 
of  Motion  as  either  being  created  or  annihilated — to  think  of 
nothing  becoming  something,  or  something  becoming  nothing  .  .  . 
is  impossible."  But  surely  this  is  an  erroneous  way  of  putting 
the  case,  for  Motion  is  not  a  thing  at  all.  It  is  not  an  existence 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  mode  of  Force.  It  is  neither  a  force 
of  attraction,  nor  a  force  of  repulsion, — the  only  two  modes  of 
Force  known  to  us — but  simply  one  of  the  results  of  the  inter- 
action of  these  modes  of  Force,  the  modes  of  Force  themselves 
remaining  quantitatively  the  same  whether  resulting  in  actual 
motion  or  not.  Thus  when  a  motion  begins  it  does  not  come 
into  existence  or  get  created,  and  when  it  ceases  it  does  not  go 
out  of  existence  or  become  annihilated.  The  fact  is  simply 
this :  that  quantums  of  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  become 
related  to  each  other  in  a  different  manner — i,e.y  the  manner 
of  rest  or  equilibrium — instead  of  the  manner  of  motion. 

Magnus  clearly  recognises  this  fact  of  the  commencement  and 
the  ending  of  motion.  (See  pp.  2  and  3.)  The  picture  on  the 
wall  tends  to  fall,  and 

"  Let  a  window  or  fireplace  be  opened,  let  the  air  be  freed  in 
some  direction  from  restraint,  and  it  will  at  once  obey  its  ten- 
dency and  begin  to  move,  .  .  .  All  that  observation  teaches  us 
is  that  bodies  tend  to  move." 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Spencer  takes  all  his  instances  in  proof 
of  the  continuity  of  Motion  from  cases  of  the  retardation  of 
Motion.     Bodies  in  motion  come  to  rest  not  so  much  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  or  counteracting  forces,  as 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  of  friction, 
and  of  actual  contact  with  other  bodies,  which  all  cause  so  many 
subtractions  from  the  motion  of  the  moving  body  until  none  is 
left,  so  that  finally  all  the  motion  in  the  moving  body  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  bodies.  Even  amongst  cases  of  the  retardation 
of  motion,  the  most  simple  case  of  a  body  projected  upward  is 
not  taken  notice  of,  but  only  the  more  complicated  and  obscure 
instances  are  adduced,  in  which  the  influence  of  gravitation  is 
small  and  obscure,  and  the  influences  of  resistance  and  friction 
are  conspicuous. 

Cases  of  acceleration  of  motion  are  not  even  alluded  to.  The 
case  of  the  acceleration  in  motion  of  a  falling  body  is  not  men- 
tioned, nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  constant  quantums 
of  motion  could  be  maintained  if  these  accumulated  accelerations 
were  taken  into  account,  without  any  means  of  predicating  a  cor- 
responding decrement  of  motions  elsewhere,  which  indeed  in  the 
case  of  a  rock  falling  from  a  state  of  rest  on  a  precipice  cannot 
be  discerned. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  a  body  projected  upwards — say  a 
cannon-ball — we  find  that  it  imparts  some  of  its  motion  to  the 
air,  and  finally  it  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  having  expended  all 
its  motion  :  and  yet  in  its  immediate  descent  it  imparts  just  as 
much  motion  as  before  to  the  atmosphere,  and  finally  on  its 
impact  with  the  ground  originates  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
therein  as  well  as  in  itself.  The  motion  imparted  to  the  air  in 
its  ascent,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  is  continuous  for 
ever,  and  is  not  received  back  again  by  the  cannon-ball  in 
the  course  of  its  descent,  but  instead  thereof  it  imparts  another 
modicum  of  motion  to  the  air,  which  motion  also  continues  for 
ever.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  discussing 
not  the  constancy  of  the  quantity  of  force,  but  of  actual  motion. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  again  to  consider  the  case  of  an  ex 
plosion  of  gunpowder  or  dynamite.  Here  there  is  no  evidence  of 
avast  amount  of  motion  actually  going  on  unseen  in  the  solid  parti- 
cles of  the  substance.  The  substances  are  as  quiescent  as  sugar  or 
salt  Their  ignition  causes  a  vast  amount  of  motioa  Yet  the 
inference  that  a  corresponding  amount  of  motion  was  actually 
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in  existence  in  the  molecules  of  gunpowder  or  dynamite  is  not 
justifiable.  Here  is  a  commencement  of  motion,  an  enormous 
increment  of  motion  consequent  upon  the  small  amount  of  motion 
used  in  the  ignition  of  the  substance. 

The  theory  of  "  Continuity  of  Motion  "  implies  that  motion 
is  always  and  necessarily  caused  or  produced  by  an  equivalent 
antecedent  motion  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and  not 
by  a  Force. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  argument  we  do  not  take  account 
of  the  quantum  of  force  or  energy,  which  remains  the  same,  but 
question  merely  the  quantum  of  actual  motion.  And  the  difficulty 
is  not  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Spencer's  device  of  "locked-up  motion." 
Motion  is  not  intermittent.  It  must  be  continuous.  It  is  this 
continuity  that  is  the  point  of  the  discussion.  If  Motion  is 
locked  up,  it  means  that  it  is  intermitted ;  it  is  not  going  on — 
it  is  not  Motion.  The  locking  up  of  Motion  is  a  denial  of  the 
continuity  of  Motion.  Motion  stops  and  begins  again.  Motion, 
therefore,  is  not  continuous.  In  various  parts  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
works  occur  references  to  "  locked-up  motion,"  as  in  coal  and 
nitrogenous  compounds.  Is  motion  "  locked  up "  in  a  stone 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  1 

Having  now  considered  the  case  of  the  beginnings  and  end- 
ings of  motions,  and  the  consequent  increments  and  decre- 
ments of  the  sum-total  of  motion,  let  us  next  view  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Statics,  Rest,  and  Equilibrium,  as 
set  out  by  Magnus  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  We  begin  by 
quoting  Magnus  (p.  167)  : — 

"  Problem  of  Statics. — The  problem  of  Statics  is  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  several  forces  acting  on  a  body 
produce  equilibrium." 

Page  168. — "  Forces  in  Statics  are  supposed  to  be  prevented 
by  some  kind  of  resistance  from  producing  motion." 

"  If  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  it  is  clear  that,  in  order  that 
they  should  produce  no  effect,  they  must  act  (i)  at  the  same 
point ;  (2)  in  opposite  directions ;  and  (3)  they  must  be  equal  in 
magnitude." 

Page  169. — "  When  the  forces  produce  equilibrium,  their  joint 
effect  equals  zero,  or  the  resultant  vanishes." 
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"  If  any  number  of  forces  acting  at  a  point  be  in  equilibrimn, 
_  and,  one  of  them  be  removed,  the  resultant  of  all  the  rest  is 
eqnal  in  magnitnile,  but  opposite  in  direction  to  the  removed 
force ;  for,  since  the  forces  were  originally  in  equilibrium,  the 
removal  of  one  force  must  destroy  the  equilibrium,  since  all  the 
other  forces  served  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  one." 

Tliis  view  of  equilibrium  is  recognised  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  lus   j 
chapter  (First  Principles,  cLap.  xxii.)  on  Equilibration. 

Page  484. — "In  all  cases  there  is  a  progress  towards  equilibra- 
tion. That  universal  co-existence  of  antagonist  forces  which, 
as  we  before  saw,  necessitates  the  universality  of  rhythm,  ami 
which,  as  we  before  saw,  necessitates  tie  decomposition  of 
every  force  into  divergent  forces  ...  at  the  same  time  ni 
tates  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  balance.  Every  motioa  J 
being  motion  under  resistance  is  continually  sufTering  deduc- 
tions, and  these  unceasing  deductions  finally  result  in  the  o 
tion  of  the  motion." 

As  usual,  tbia  conclusion,  according  to  Mr.  Sjwncer,  is 
ducihie  from  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

Page  515. — "  But  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  being 
universally  co-existent,  it  follows,  as  before  shown,  that  all  i 
motion  is  motion  under  resistance.  .  .  .  This  being  tlie  condi-  ' 
tion  under  which  all  motion  occurs,  two  corollaries  result.  The 
first  is,  that  the  deductions  perpetually  made  by  the  commu- 
nication of  motion  to  the  resisting  medium,  ramiol  but  bring 
the  motion  of  the  body  io  an  end  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
The  second  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  cannot  cease  until 
these  deductions  destroy  it.  In  other  words,  movement  muet 
continue  till  equilibration  takes  place ;  and  equilibration  must 
eventually  take  place.  Both  these  are  manifest  deductions  frtim 
the  persistence  of  force.  .  .  .  Hence  this  primordial  truth  is  our 
immediate  warrant  for  the  conclusions,  that  the  changes  whioh 
Evolution  presents  cannot  end  until  equilibrium  is  reached ;  and 
that  equilibrium  must  at  last  he  reached." 

This  passage  is  open  to  two  or  three  interpretations.  Firstly, 
it  may  mean  that  all  forces  eventually  counteract  each  other, 
and  all  motions  cease,  which  seems  a  reasonable  proposition. 
In  this  case,  the  theory  of  the  Continuily  of   Motion  o 
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to  an  abrupt  end.  Secondly,  it  may  mean  that  "  the  changes 
which  evolution*  presents,"  must  finally  result  in  an  equilibrium. 
In  this  case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  matter 
will  have  been  integrated  and  all  motion  dissipated,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  more  changes.  This  is  the  ultimate  equilibri- 
um. But  this  statement  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  Such  an 
utter  separation  of  matter  and  motion  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
Thirdly,  it  may  mean  that  we  arrive  ultimately  at  an  equilibrium 
mobile — an  universal  alternation  of  motion — a  dissolution  of  the 
cosmos  into  its  ultimate  units,  having  equal  alternate  motions : 
either  that  or  no  motion  at  all;  for  if  there  be  an  universal 
counteraction  of  forces  there  will  be  an  universal  quiescence. 

But  even  if  there  is  not  the  assertion  of  such  an  universal 
quiescence,  there  is  in  Mr.  Spencer's  statement  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  of  the  combination  of  forces  resulting  in 
absence  of  motion.  He  recognises  the  state  of  rest  described 
by  Magnus,  and  this  recognition  of  a  state  of  rest  is  an  admission 
of  the  possibility  that  forces  tending  to  motion  may  not  effect 
that  result  on  account  of  the  counteracting  tendency  of  other 
forces.  The  theory  of  a  statical  equilibrium  is  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion. 

We  argue,  therefore,  that  whether  we  consider  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  motion, 
causing  occasional  increments  and  decrements  of  motion,  or 
whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  equilibrium, 
we  find  the  theory  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion  to  be  unten- 
able. We  also  find  that  it  is  not  a  deduction  from  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  since  different  manifestations  of  force  can 
counteract  each  other.  And  we  do  not  find  it  justified  nega- 
tively from  the  suggested  difficulty  as  to  the  creation  or  anni- 
hilation of  motion. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  corroborated  by  a  reference  to  Professor 
Balfour  Stewart's  "  Conservation  of  Energy."  Throughout  this 
book  a  broad  distinction  is  recognised  between  energy  in 
actual  motion  and  energy  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  potentiality, 
or  equilibrium.  There  is  energy  of  actual  motion  and  energy 
of  position.      These  are  capable  of  change,  the  one  into  the 

*  Considered  in  its  rigid  definitions  as  per  formula. 
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other.  The  sum-total  of  energy  remains  constant  The  sum-total 
of  energy  of  position  is  not  constant,  nor  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
energy  of  actual  motion.  For  this  see  §  34  at  p.  23  on  the  Energy 
of  Position,     In  §  64  we  find  the  case  succinctly  stated. 

"  Here  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  energy  conaiats 
of  two  kinds,  that  of  podtion  and  that  of  aetual  motion,  and 
also  that  this  distinction  holds  for  invisible  molecular  energy 
just  as  truly  as  for  that  which  is  visihle." 

Professor  Stewart  gives  ua  two  lists — one  of  the  Forces 
of  Uatnre,  and  one  of  the  Energies  of  Nature,  including 
both  classes  of  energies,  commencing  with  the  Energy  of  Visible 
Motion,  and  proceeding  to  the  Visible  Energy  of  Position,  such 
OS  in  a  stone  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  in  a  head  of  water,  in  a 
rain-cloud,  in  a  crosshow  bent,  in  a  clock  or  watch  wound 
up,  and  in  various  other  instances. 

This  list  seema  to  ua  a  little  defective,  in  that  it  does  not 
fully  describe  each  case  in  the  two  states  of  motion  and  posi* 
tion  of  advantage. 

The  enumeration  of  energies  ia  followed  up  by  a  statement  of 
the  law  of  conservation,  according  to  which  (A)  +  (B)  +  (C)  ■*■ 
<D)  +  (E)  -I-  (F)  +  (G)  +  (U)  =  a  constant  quantity,  and  then 
comes  a  list  of  tho  transmutations  of  these  dttferent  kinds  of 
energies,  the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  course  of  which  it  is 
shown  that  energy  of  actual  motion  and  energy  of  position  are 
interchangeable,  the  conclusion  being  agaiost  the  theory  thai 
there  is  a  constant  i^uantity  of  either  kind,  and  therefore  against 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  does  this  overthrow  of  the 
Continuity  of  Motion  affect  the  working  out  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
arguments }  He  advances  it  in  the  "First  Principles"  as  one  of 
the  three  factors  the  formulation  of  whose  interrelations  is  to 
unify  knowledge.  Clearly  it  ought  to  hnd  no  place  in  the 
Formula ;  and  the  relation  specified  in  tlie  Formula  of  Evolutioo 
and  Dissolution  of  concomitance  with  the  integration  of  Matter 
does  not  hold  good — indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  found  i 
our  previous  criticism,  when  wo  came  to  apply  it,  that  it  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  Practically  also  we  found  that  this  theory 
landed  us  in  all  sorts  of  confusions,  notably  in  the  foundations 
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of  Biology,  with  respect  to  the  vast  quantity  of  "  locked-up " 
Motion  in  nitrogenous  compounds.  So  also  it  is  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  indefiniteness  of  expression  in  all  those  cases  of 
latent  and  retained  Motion  which  abound  so  plentifully  in  his 
"  First  Principles."  With  respect  to  the  Formula  of  Evolution, 
its  essential  point — namely,  the  concomitance  of  the  integra- 
tion of  Matter  and  the  dissipation  of  Motion — disappears.  The 
processes  are  not  pari  passu ;  Evolution  and  Dissolution  need 
not  be  concomitant. 

With  respect  to  the  formula  which  was  to  unify  knowledge, 
we  now  come  to  this  rather  absurd  position,  that  of  the  three 
factors  which  Mr.  Spencer  proposed  to  formulate,  one  (Force) 
is  quietly  ignored,  another  (The  Continuity  of  Motion)  is  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  and  the  third  contains  a  term,  *' matter,"  to 
which  Mr.  Spencer  refuses  to  attach  any  definite  meaning. 
And  we  shall  see  that  in  practice,  as  applied  to  biological 
and  psychical  phenomena,  this  formula  is  wholly  inapplicable, 
except  as  a  description  of  the  advance  from  an  indefinite  inco- 
herent homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  All 
it  amounts  to  is  merely  an  assertion  of  the  natural  gradual 
development  of  changes,  and  we  get  no  insight  whatever  into 
those  relations  of  original  factors  and  their  necessary  sequences 
which  constitute  an  intelligent  history  of  the  cosmos. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  and  the  continuance  or  non- 
continuance  of  Motion,  should  be  re-stated  by  scientists. 

§  2.  The  Ultimate  Problem. 

Already  in  Chap.  L  §  i  we  have  stated  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  in  attempting  the  unification  of  knowledge. 
We  have  to  frame  a  proposition  which,  specifying  certain 
factors,  shall  enable  us  by  a  series  of  deductions  to  form  a 
continuous  picture  representing  the  sequences  of  the  objective 
universe  as  they  have  actually  occurred.  The  ideally  perfect 
tinification  would  consist  in  the  specification  of  every  incident 
in  the  entire  series  of  sequences ;  but  the  unification  might  be  re- 
garded as  practically  effected  if  the  general  nature  of  all  incidents 
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could  be  dodaced  from  the  sum-total  of  certain  generalised  (not  1 
abstracted)  factors.     Tliis  would  be  reached  {if  at  all)  in  thft  I 
natural  couise  of  discovery  by  means  of  an  alternative  aer 
analyses  and  deductions,  of  hypotheses  and  verifications ;  but    , 
each  hypothesis  requires  clear  statement,  and  each  i  testing  s 
rigid  exactness.     Now  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  clearly  tell  us  the 
Btate  from  which  he  starts.     If  he  starts  from  the  state  of  a    , 
nebula  consisting  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements  in 
a  gaseous  condition  in  known  quantities,  and  irregularly  distri- 
buted, we  bavo  a  starting-point  with  definite  factors.     If  also  | 
there  ia  an  environment  of  ether  with  which  tiiis  nebula  is  in  I 
relation,  we  can  so  define  the  interrelation  that  it  shall  not  be  a  1 
cause  of  uncertainty  to  us.     Then  within  the  limitation  of 
space  and  factors  so  defined  we  can  set  out  on  our  deductive 
process,  which  is  also  a  process  of  construction. 

But  clearly  this  is  not  the  unification  of  knowledge  ;  for  we 
have  here  seventy  or  eighty  factors,  whose  differentiations  have 
to  be  accounted  for.  These  seventy  or  eighty  factors  have  what 
we  call  properties — properties  of  special  attractions,  relative 
eixe,  shape,  weight,  &c,  and  until  these  differentiation s  ore  ex- 
plained, no  generalised  factors  can  be  used  in  the  explanations 
of  their  subsequent  interrelations  of  combination,  dieintegiA- 
tion,  &c  We  are  tied  down  strictly  to  the  specific  properties 
of  our  seventy  or  eighty  factors.  We  cannot  talk  of  Matter  as 
a  general  factor,  nor  of  Force,  nor  of  Polarity,  nor  of  Equili- 
bration, for  we  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  All  we 
know  are  specific  resistances,  extensions,  attractions,  repulsions, 
feelings  (?),  &c.  We  are  only  entitled  to  speak  of  a  general  Matter, 
Force,  Polarity,  &c.,  when  we  know  their  fundamental  lelations, 
and  when  we  know  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  able  to  ^ 
from  them  to  the  so-called  elements,  and  through  them  to  tli« 
following  sequences. 

It  is  perhaps  to  expect  too  much  of  Philosophy  to  requin  I 
that  it  ^ould  reduce  its  ultimat«  factors  to  two.      But  all  | 
philosophers  of  a  very  speculative  character  endeavour  to  sUrfc 
with  a  state  of  the  simplest  possible  constitution — a  state  con>' 
taining  as  few  factors  as  possible,  and  these  in  the  simplest 
and  most  uniform  mode  of  relation. 
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Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  chapter  on  Dissolution,  would  seem  to 
resolve  the  universe  ultimately  into  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  would  seek  to  impose  upon  it  the  state  of  homo- 
geneity, or  equal  and  symmetrical  distribution.  Both  at  p.  542 
of  "First  Principles"  and  in  the  Formula  of  Evolution  we  find 
a  possible  homogeneity  stated,  and  the  general  tenor  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  process  is  from  a  state  of  homogeneity.  To  this 
meeting-point  the  studies  of  all  philosophers  seem  to  tend. 
The  religious  philosopher  finds  an  original  Divine  Mind,  the 
subjective  philosopher  finds  Absolute  Unconditioned  Being,  the 
physical  philosopher  finds  a  homogeneity  of  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  or  Absolute  Force.  All  unite  in  saying  that  this 
primordial  factor  is  Unknowable.  How,  then,  to  make  a  begin- 
ning ?  Mr.  Spencer  seemingly  attacks  the  problem  in  his  theory 
of  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,  but  when  we  examine  it, 
we  find  he  only  means  that  the  Homogeneous  is  unstable  when 
attacked  by  external  forces,  but  when  not  so  attacked  it  is 
stable.  Hegel  propounds  the  theory  of  Self-Determination. 
It  would  seem  that  this,  being  contrary  (as  it  is)  to  experience 
and  incomprehensible  in  its  statement,  has  no  warrant  save  in 
the  necessity  we  feel  for  assigning  a  cause  in  our  own  minds  to 
the  commencement  of  changes,  in  order  to  justify  our  onward 
course  of  thought 

The  problem  is  made  more  complex  from  the  necessity  we 
are  under  of  including  in  our  original  factors  not  only  such  as 
will  account  for  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elements  in  their 
purely  physical  combinations,  but  also  such  as  will  account  for 
feelings  and  their  combinations,  which  constitute  also  psychical 
life,  and  which  affect  biological  changes. 

§  3.  Mr,  Spencer^a  Admissions  of  his  Failure  to  Account  for 

Consciousness, 

There  is  one  principal  difficulty  in  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme.  As 
we  have  so  often  observed,  Mr.  Spencer  defines  the  scope  of  Philo- 
sophy as  the  accounting  for  every  existence.  Among  existences 
are  those  of  organisms ;  and  if  by  existence  we  mean  every  fact 
relating  to  material  existences,  then  we  have  the  facts  of  con- 
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Bcioueneaa  and  mind,  and  these  have  to  be  explained.  Sorely 
the  facts  of  feeling  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  development  of  organisma.  Tet  Mr. 
Spancet  distinctly  states  that  the  facts  of  feeling,  and  therefore 
of  mind,  though  exhibiting  a  parallelism  with  those  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  cannot,  nevertheless,  he  comprehended  in  the  Formula 
of  Evolution.  How,  then,  is  knowledge  unified  J  how  is  the  end 
of  Philosophy  fulfilled  1  Mr.  Spencer  says  ("  Psychology,"  §  62, 
P-  157)  ■ — "  So  far  from  helping  us  to  think  of  tbem  as  of  one 
kind,  analysis  serves  but  to  render  more  manifest  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  for  them  a  common  concept — a  thought  under 
which  they  can  be  united.  Let  it  be  granted  that  all  existence 
distinguished  as  objective,  may  he  resolved  into  the  existence  of 
units  of  one  kind.  Let  it  be  granted  that  every  species  of 
objective  activity  may  be  understood  as  due  to  the  rhythmical 
motions  of  such  ultimate  units ;  and  that  among  the  objective 
activities  so  understood,  are  the  waves  of  molecular  motion 
propagated  through  nerves  and  nerve-centres.  And  let  it 
further  be  granted  that  all  existence  distinguished  as  sub- 
jective, is  resolvable  into  units  of  consciousness  similar  In 
nature  to  those  which  we  know  as  nervous  shocks;  each  of 
which  is  the  correlative  of  a  rhythmical  motion  of  a  material 
unit,  or  group  of  such  units.  Can  wo  then  think  of  the  sub- 
jective and  ohjcctivo  activities  as  the  same  1  Can  the  oecilla- 
tion  of  a  molecule  be  represented  in  consciousness  side  by  side 
with  a  nervous  shock,  and  the  two  be  recognised  as  one  1  Ko 
effort  enables  us  to  assimilate  them.  That  a  unit  of  feeling  has 
nothing  in  common  with  a  unit  of  motion,  becomes  more  than 
ever  manifest  when  we  bring  the  two  into  juxtaposition.  And 
the  immediate  verdict  of  consciousness  thus  given,  might  bo 
analytically  justified  -were  this  a  fit  place  for  tlie  needful 
analysis." 

And  again  on  p,  50S  ho  says : — "  Specifically  Btat«d,  the  pro-  | 
blem  is  to  interpret  (Q-  explattit)  mental  (Q.iiu/i/(r'i<,<cf)  evolution    ' 
in  terms  of  the  redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion.     (^Q,  do 
Mailer  and  Motion  here  mean  ilie  relations  0/  attractive  anrf 
rcpulsim  force*,  or  do  they  mean  X  and  Y  f)     Though  under  ita 
subjective  aspect  Mind  Is  known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  si 
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of  consciousness,  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  forms  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  (Q.  repeated)  'and  do  not  therefore  necessarily 
conform  to  the  same  laws  of  re-distribution;  (Q.  is  not  this  a 
denial  of  the  all-comprehensiveness  of  the  Formvla  of  Evolution  ?) 
yet  under  its  objective  aspect,  Mind  is  known  as  an  aggregate 
of  activities  (Q.  Motions?)  manifested  by  an  organism — is  the 
correlative  ( Q.  antecedent  cause  or  co-existing  fact  ?),  therefore, 
of  certain  material  transformations  {Q.  of  attractive  and  re- 
pulsive forces  or  of  X  and  T?)  which  must  come  within  the 
general  process  (Q.  formula?)  of  material  {Q.  X  and  T?) 
evolution  (Q.  concentration  of  X  and  dissipation  of  Y?\  if  that 
process  is  truly  universal.  Though  the  development  op  Mind 
ITSELP  (Q.  subjective?)  cannot  be  explained  bt  a  series  op 
DEDUCTIONS  PROM  THE  PERSISTENCE  OP  FoRCE,  yet  it  remains 
possible  that  its  obverse  (Q.  antecedent  cause  ?),  the  development 
(Q.  combination?)  of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  {Q,  the 
combination  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  or  of  X  and  F, 
and  the  recombination  of  combinations  of  these  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  or  of  X  and  Y  ?)  organ  (Q.  aggregate  ?),  may  be 
so  explained ;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
MENTAL  EVOLUTION  (Q.  and  even  when  it  is  so  explai^ied  ?), 
as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains  incomplete." 

Mr.  Spencer  speaks  in  a  language  that  we  do  not  understand. 
We  formed  our  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs 
from  the  analysis  of  his  doctrines,  but  when  we  come  to  read 
his  more  advanced  doctrines,  we  find  they  have  undergone  an 
evolution  ;  hence  all  the  difficulties  we  experience,  as  indicated 
above,  in  understanding  his  meaning  in  many  important 
passages.  As  we  understand  the  above,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains 
that  by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of  Force 
and  by  means  of  the  Formula  of  Evolution  the  causes  of  the 
production  of  an  organism  such  as  a  man  can  be  explained, 
although  his  feelings  and  his  mind  cannot  thereby  be  explained. 
There  are  several  inferences  from  this.  Firstly,  there  is  more  in 
the  results  of  the  Persistence  of  Force  and  the  Formula  of  Evo- 
lution than  the  results  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces ;  and 
that  since  we  are  unable  to  understand  this  plus,  or  its  rela- 
tions to  the    attractive  and   repulsive   forces  which  we    do 
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understand,  therefore,  althougli  we  may  be  able  to  n 
regular  jprocess  of  development  due  to  tbe  permanence  and 
regular  order  of  these  relations,  yet  we  cannot  unify  our  know- 
ledge. Secondly,  we  infer  that  Mr.  Spencer  maintains  the 
proposition  that  feeling  and  mind  have  not  been  factors  in  any 
morphological  and  physiological  development ;  for  he  says  that 
an  organism  is  explainable  on  physical  grounds  only,  which 
means  that  we  can  deduce  and  build  up  an  organism  from  the 
relations  of  the  chemical  elements  and  the  laws  of  physics 
alone.  An  organism  is  thus  physically  explainable  up  to  the 
most  complex  development.  The  result  is  feeling  and  mind : 
but  the  organisation  would  be  the  eame  were  there  no  auch 
result  as  feeling  and  mind.  It  may  be  that  feeling  and  mind 
are  necessary  results  of  these  relations  of  the  original  factors, 
although  we  cannot  conceive  it;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
nothing  moro  than  such  results,  and  it  is  deducible  from 
these  premises  that  there  might  be  complex  organisms  witb- 
out  feeling  and  without  mind.  Thirdly,  if  we  allow  that 
feehng  and  mind  have  had  any  influence  as  factors  in  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  development,  then  we  admit  as  factora 
iu  that  development  more  than  tlu  factors  recognised  in  a 
physical  explanation — i.e.,  attractive  and  ropuleivo  forces;  If 
feeling  cannot  be  explained  from  physical  antecedents,  and  jet 
feeling  is  a  factor  in  the  structural  and  fimctional  development 
of  physical  organisms,  then  a  physical  explanation  of  organisma 
is  not  possible,  and  organisms  escape  altogether  from  tha 
Formula  of  Evolution  and  tbe  unification  of  knowledge.  It 
is  true  there  is  one  last  resource,  namely,  to  abandon  to  the 
chemical  elements  the  definite  terms  of  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  having  definite  results,  and  to  deal  only  with  it,  y, 
and  X.  That,  indeed,  releases  us  from  our  dilemma,  for  we  con 
make  x  mean  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another ;  and 
surely  a  protean  world  requires  protean  words  to  represent  it. 

§  4.  Does  Mr.  Spencer  Profeu  to  Explain  the  Univorm  I 

In  reply  to  our  previous  volume,  some  critics  have  said  that   I 

Mr.  Spencer  does  not  profess  to  explain  the  universe,  and  that^ 
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therefore,  our  criticism  in  this  respect  is  not  applicable.  Let 
us  consider  this  point.  We  advance  this  as  Mr.  Spencer's 
object  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : — 

Firstly,  Because  he  recognises  it  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  "  Scope  of  Philosophy,"  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted.  Here  he  looks  for  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge in  the  gradual  advance  of  Science,  which  in  various  de- 
partments unifies  great  diversities  of  individual  facts  by  means 
of  some  wide  proposition,  and  we  seek  the  goal  of  Philosophy  in 
some  widest  of  all  propositions,  which  shall  include  everything 
in  its  organic  explanations. 

Secondly,  We  justify  this  view  of  Mr.  Spencer's  object  from 
his  summing  up  at  the  end  of  "  First  Principles,"  when  he  has 
finished  all  his  work,  and  says  to  himself,  "It  is  good."  This 
passage  is  very  precise  ;  it  is  almost  legal  in  its  phraseology. 

It  runs  as  follows  (p.  541) : — "In  commencing  our  search, .  .  • 
it  was  shown  that  a  Philosophy  stands  self-convicted  of  inade- 
quacy, if  it  does  not  formulate  the  whole  series  of  changes  passed 
through  by  every  existence  in  its  passage  from  the  imperceptible  to 
the  perceptible,  and  again  from  the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible. 
If  it  begins  its  explanations  with  existences  that  already  have 
concrete  forms;  or  leaves  off  while  they  still  retain  concrete 
forms ;  then,  manifestly,  they  had  preceding  histories,  or  will 
have  succeeding  histories,  or  both,  of  which  no  account  is  given. 
And  as  such  preceding  and  succeeding  histories  are  subjects  of 
possible  knowledge,  a  Philosophy  which  says  nothing  about  them, 
falls  short  of  the  required  unification.  Whence  we  saw  it  to 
follow  that  the  formula  sought,  equally  applicable  to  existences 
taken  singly  and  in  their  totality,  must  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  history  of  each  and  to  the  whole  history  of  alL" 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  unification  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  found  in  the  formulation  of  "  the  whole  series  of  changes 
passed  through  by  every  existence."  Here,  of  course,  there  is 
the  obscurity  of  the  term  formvlate ;  but  we  take  it  that  that 
word  must  refer  to  the  dependence  of  change  upon  anterior  con- 
ditions, these  anterior  conditions  being  fewer  and  more  simple 
the  farther  we  go  back,  until  we  discern  in  one  or  two  simple 
conditions  the  tiien  future  sequences. 
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Thirdly,  We  hold  this  to  be  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  because 
Ilia  work  is  mainly  a  proceaa  of  construction.  Starting  from 
the  comparatively  simple  and  undifferentiated,  he  proceeds  by 
gradual  steps  to  the  more  complex.  In  his  actual  work,  and 
in  its  effect  upon  our  mindn,  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  a  pro- 
cess of  building  up.  We  see  before  our  eyes  the  formation  of  a 
solar  system  out  of  a  nebula.  The  world  cools,  the  geological 
strata  are  formed,  oceans  and  continents  appear.  Plants  and 
animals  creep  into  life,  till  in  their  gigantic  strength  they  rise 
superior  to  the  elements  and  defy  their  brute  creators.  Man  is 
developed  as  the  resultant  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  &c  in  ' 
relation  with  external  factors  of  heat,  light,  &c  Strange 
sciences  of  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Esthetics  supervene.  Intelli- 
gence and  emotion  have  come  out  of  physical  arrangement  of 
the  chemical  elements.  We  see  it  all  before  our  eyes.  Is  it 
not  unfolded  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  series  of  works) 

FourtMy,  Mr,  Spencer  states  distinctly  in  several  places  tbat 
lie  regards  this  evolution  as  a  single  process  from  first  to  last,  j 
What  does  a  single  process  mean  but  the  dependence  of 
changes  upon  anterior  comlitions,  and  what  can  the  nndor- 
standing  of  the  process  be  but  the  understanding  of  the  initial 
conditions  t 

The  "Biology"  is  essentially  a  constructive  undertaking,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  deductive  process  of  reasoning.  From 
certain  factors  in  the  primal  cosmos,  whenever  we  may  fix  the 
time,  we  have  to  deduce,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  constnict 
the  cosmos  as  we  now  know  it.  Mr.  Spencer's  is  not  merely  ao 
inductive  gathering  up  of  all  knowledge  into  one  scientific  pro- 
position, but  a  deductive  process  from  primordial  principles;. 
It  is  not  EufHcient,  according  to  him,  that  we  should  know  all 
that  is,  hut  that  wo  should  know  it  as  what  it  must  have  been, 
and  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Therefore  the  "Biology" 
comes  to  lie  a  constructive  process.  We  first  see  the  constnictioa 
of  organic  molecules  out  of  inorganic,  and  then  the  building  up 
of  organic  molecules  into  plants  and  animals  represented  as  strict 
deducliouB  from  the  properties  of  the  original  factors. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  ("  Psychology,"  p.  136)  : — 

"  Evolution  being  a  universal  pTOtess,  one  and    continuous 
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throughout  all  forms  of  existence,  there  can  he  no  break,  no 
change  from  one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  with- 
out a  blithe  of  intermediate  pheDomena."  He  then  goes  on  to 
show  how  Geology  is  only  a  branch  of  a  particular  science 
which  13  in  its  totality  Astronomy.  Biology  is  only  a  specialised 
part  of  Geology,  and  Psychol<^  is  only  a  specialised  part  of 
Biology.  "Theoretically  all  the  concrete  sciences  are  adjoining 
tracts  of  one  setenee,  which  has  for  its  object-matter  the  con- 
tinuous transformation  which  the  universe  undergoes." 

We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Spencer  does 
undertake  an  explanation  of  the  universe.  He  is  not  content, 
nor  indeed  is  it  sufGcient  merely  to  specify  the  general  character- 
istics of  cosmical  history  in  all  its  branches.  He  rigidly  lays 
down  the  necessity  for  the  deductive  process,  and  attempts  the 
correlative  constnictiTe  prohlenL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AK  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  "PRINCIPLES  OP  PSTCHOLOOT"  WITH 
REQARD  TO  ITS  POSITION  IN  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIFICATION 
OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  cliapter  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  Psycho- 
logy in  its  proper  place  in  the  deductive  order  of  the  sciences 
upon  the  scheme  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  propounded 
by  Mr.  Spencer.  We  wish  to  ascertain  its  place  relatively  to 
the  other  sciences  in  a  properly  ordered  system  of  knowledge, 
and  we  also  wish  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  it  assists  in  the 
proper  understanding  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system. 

In  this  undertaking  we  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  "  Psy- 
chology" on  its  merits  as  an  independent  work,  and  we  therefore 
pass  over  some  of  its  most  important  features  without  note  or 
comment.  To  do  otherwies  would  be  beside  our  purpose. 
Accordingly  we  omit  many  valuable  and  interesting  inquiries, 
and  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

In  summarising  the  remarks  that  have  occurred  to  us  in  our 
studies  of  the  work,  we  find  them  to  fall  under  three  headings, 
and  we  divide  our  chapter  accordingly.  We  shall  first  treat  of 
a  method  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  propounded  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  which  is  one  altogether  separate  and  different 
from  the  main  and  scientific  unification  upon  the  lines  of  which 
the  great  constructive  portions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  works  are  car- 
ried out  Next,  we  shall  consider  the  "  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy "  in  regard  to  the  constructive  methods,  to  see  how  they 
fall  in  with  the  general  plan.  Thirdly,  we  shall  consider  how 
any  of  the  difficulties  we  may  have  met  in  the  course  of 
our  study  are  to  be  got  over  by  means  of  the  Double- Aspect 
Theory. 
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§  I.  Tlie  Psychological  Method  for  the  Unification  of 

Knowledge, 

(a.)  Study  of  Part  VIL  of  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology" 

We  shall  first  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  Part  VIL 
of  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  in  which  will  be  found  the 
peculiar  method  for  the  unification  of  knowledge  already  referred 
to.  It  is  entitled  "  General  Analysis,"  and  its  object  is  defined 
to  be  "  An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Know- 
ledge." We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  pursue  a  somewhat  detailed 
inquiry,  a  procedure  which,  although  more  tedious  to  the  general 
reader,  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  student  and  more  just  to  the 
author  than  criticisms  given  in  general  terms.  We  find  in 
§  385  (voL  ii  p.  307)  :— 

"  Knowledge  implies  something  known  and  something  which 
knows;  whence  it  follows  that  a  theory  of  knowledge  is  a 
theory  of  the  relation  between  the  two.*  Observe  how  dis- 
tinct are  the  three  things. 

"  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  aggregate  of  propositions  re- 
specting objects ;  and  each  group  of  these  propositions,  as,  for 
instance,  those  constituting  the  science  of  Astronomy,  we  regard 
as  expressing  certain  connections,  which  continue  to  hold 
whether  we  continue  conscious  or  not.  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  aggregate  of  propositions  concerning  states  of  con- 
sciousness; and  we  regard  these  propositions  as  expressing 
certain  connections  which  continue  to  hold  irrespective  of  the 
continuance  of  any  other  connections.  And  now  here  are  cer- 
tain propositions  which  do  not  assert  connections  among  Things, 
and  which  do  not  assert  connections  among  Thoughts,  but 
which  assert  connections  between  Things  and  Thoughts.  Or, 
to  speak  strictly,  though  they  tacitly  assert  certain  connections 
among  Things,  and  certain  connections  among  Thoughts,  which 
are  indispensable  elements  of  them,  yet  the  connections  with 
which  they  are  immediately  concerned  are  those  between  Things 
and  Thoughts." 

*  Compare  this  with  Mr.  Spenoer*B  definition  of  knowledge  in  "  First 
Principles,"  §  42. 
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The  rest  of  the  section  is  taken  up  with  a  further  explana- 
tion of  tlie  object  sought  for  in  a  Theory  of  Knowledge.  And 
this  brings  the  author  back  to  the  main  object  of  his  Philosophy, 
and  causes  him  to  revert  to  the  statement  of  that  object  made 
in  the  "  First  Princip!es." 

This  reference  is  made  in  g  386,  and  as  we  are  now  dealing 
with  Mr,  Spencer's  main  ai^ument,  and  as  careless  or  obacnte 
references  to  long  anterior  passages  of  his  work  are  likely  to  bo 
misleading  unless  properly  examined,  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
carefully  Btuiiy  the  connection  between  the  train  of  thought 
therein  set  forth,  and  the  final  outcome  in  the  chapters  now 
before  us.  Thus  at  the  outset  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  long 
digression  from  our  immediate  study  in  order  to  estimate  pro- 
perly that  original  thought  to  which  the  now  reasonings  have  U> 
he  joined.  And  first  let  us  see  if  the  representation  now  mada 
of  the  aigument  set  forth  in  the  "  First  Principles  "  is  correct. 

The  salient  point  of  the  reference  ia  found  to  be  (p  310,  line 
16),  "the  complete  unification  of  knowledge,  in  which  Philo- 
sophy reaches  its  goal."  This  unification  is  declared  to  be  found 
(line  15)  in  the  complete  establishment  of  the  congraity  of 
certain  fundamental  intuitions  with  all  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness. This  process  of  proving  or  disproving  tho  congruity  is 
therefore  seen  to  be  {line  14)  "  the  business  of  Philosophy,"  ia 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  to  bo  found  the  required  unifi- 
cation of  knowledge. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  of  the  passage  in  full,  part  of    I 
which  we  italicise : — 

"S  386.  To  do  this  will  be  to  redeem  the  promise  made  hj  | 
implication  in  '  First  Principles,'  when  dealing  with  the  'Dftt* 
ol  Philosophy.'      It  was  there  argued  (§  39)  that  '  developed  ^ 
intelligence  is  framed  upon  certain  organised  and  consolidated 
conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest  itself;  and  which  it  can 
□0  more  stir  without  using  than  tho  body  can  stir  without  help 
of  its  limbs.     In  what  way,  then,  is  it  possible  for  intelligence^ 
striving  after  Philosophy,  to  give  any  account  of  these  conoa^ 
tions,  and  to  show  eithi^r  their  validity  or  their  invalidity  t- 
There  is  but  one  way.    Those  of  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot  ] 
be  severed  from  the  rest  without  mental  dissolution,  must  ha   1 
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assumed  as  true  provisionally.  The  fundamental  intuitions  that 
are  essential  to  the  process  of  thinking,  must  be  temporarily 
accepted  as  unquestionable :  leaving  the  assumption  of  their 
unquestionableness  to  be  justified  by  the  results.  And  it  was 
further  argued  (§  40)  that  setting  out  with  these  fundamental 
intuitions  provisionally  assumed  to  be  true — that  is,  provision- 
ally assumed  to  be  congruous  with  all  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness— tlie  process  of  proving  or  disproving  the  congruity  becomes 
tlie  business  of  Philosophy  ;  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
congruity  becomes  the  same  thing  as  the  complete  unification 
of  knowledge,  in  which  Philosophy  reaches  its  goal," 

We  find  it,  therefore,  clearly  stated,  first,  that  the  goal  of 
Philosophy  is  the  unification  of  knowledge ;  secondly,  that  this 
unification  is  accomplished  when  certain  fundamental  intuitions 
are  found  to  be  congruous  with  all  the  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  proving  or  disproving  this  congruity 
is  the  business  of  Philosophy. 

We  will  now  refer  back  to  the  "  Data  of  Philosophy  "  to  see 
whether  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  passage.  And  we 
may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  find  there  no  such  clear  and 
.  concise  statement,  but  a  very  long,  diffuse,  and  indefinite  discus- 
sion containing  a  variety  of  imperfectly  conceived  propositions. 

Firstly,  we  think  we  come  upon  the  primordial  datum  in  §  41, 
which  is  thus  presented  to  us : — * 

"  What  is  this  datum,  or  rather  what  are  these  data,  which 
Philosophy  cannot  do  without  1  Clearly  one  primordial  datum 
is  involved  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Already  by  implication 
we  have  assumed,  and  must  for  ever  continue  to  assume,  th^t 
congruities  and  incongruities  exist,  and  are  cognisable  by  t«." 

The  italicised  proposition,  therefore,  is  the  first  fundamental 
datum  of  philosophy,  further  explained  towards  the  end  of 
p.  141 : — 

"  And  here  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  The  per- 
manence of  a  consciousness  of  likeness  or  difference,  is  our 
ultimate  warrant  for  asserting  the  existence  of  likeness  or  differ- 
ence ;  and,  in  fact,  we  mean  by  the  existence  of  likeness  or  dif- 
ference, nothing  more  than  the  permanent  consciousness  of  it.'' 

*  First  Principles,  p.  140. 
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This,  however,  is  not  enough. 

§  42.  "  But  Philosophy  requires  for  its  datum  some  substan- 
tive proposition.  To  recognise  as  unquestionable  a  certain 
fundamental  process  of  thought,  is  not  enough  :  we  must  recog- 
nise as  unquestionable  some  fundamental  product  of  thought, 
reached  by  this  process.  If  Philosophy  is  completely-unified 
knowledge — if.  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  to  be  effected 
only  by  showing  that  some  ultimate  proposition  includes  and 
consolidates  all  the  results  of  experience;  then,  clearly,  this 
ultimate  proposition  which  has  to  be  proved  congruous  with  all 
others,  must  express  a  piece  of  knowledge,  and  not  the  validity 
of  an  act  of  knowing.  Having  assumed  the  trustworthiness  of 
consciousness,  we  have  also  to  assume  as  trustworthy  some 
deliverance  of  consciousness. 

"What  must  this  bel  Must  it  not  be  one  affirming  the 
widest  and  most  profound  distinction  which  things  present? 
Must  it  not  be  a  statement  of  congruities  and  incongruities 
more  general  than  any  other  ?  An  ultimate  principle  that  is  to 
unify  all  experience,  must  be  co-extensive  with  all  experienca 
.  .  .  That  which  Philosophy  takes  as  its  datum,  must  be  an 
uariurtion  of  some  likeness  and  difierence  to  which  all  other  like- 
nesHOH  and  differences  are  secondary.  If  knowledge  is  classifying, 
or  grouping  the  like  and  separating  the  unlike ;  and  if  the 
uuifii'tttion  of  knowledge  proceeds  by  arranging  the  smaller 
olaHHeri  of  like  experiences  within  the  larger,  and  these  within 
the  Htill  larger ;  then,  the  proposition  by  which  knowledge  is 
unitiiHl,  nniHt  be  one  specifying  the  antithesis  between  two  ulti- 
luatiJ  cluHHOH  of  experiences,  in  which  all  others  merge." 

F11UU  thirt  i^assage  it  would  appear  that  the  unification  of 
kuowluilge,  which  is  the  goal  of  Philosophy,  is  to  be  reached  by 
A  iliUeront  method  altogether  from  those  which  we  discussed 
iu  our  former  criticism.  The  theory  of  this  latest  method  is  : 
Hiuot)  knowUulge  is  classification,  the  more  complete  the  classi- 
ttoAlivui  tht»  inort^  completely  unified  is  the  knowledge,  and  the 
u^r^  w^)  a)tpnmeh  to  a  philosophy.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
M  kuowltHl|«e  oomprohended  in  two  large  classes,  we  can  pro- 
\hkkI  uo  ftirthor :  knowledge  is  unified  and  Philosophy  has 
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However,  to  proceed  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  "  sub- 
stantive proposition  "  which  Philosophy  requires  for  its  datum 
has  not  been  foimd  in  §  42.    We  pass  on  to  §43. 

This  section  is  a  disquisition  on  the  faint  and  vivid  manifes- 
tations which  compose  knowledge,  and  which  possess  seven  sepa- 
rate characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

Section  44  groups  these  two  classes  of  manifestations  into 
self  and  non-self.  The  "  vivid  manifestations  indissolubly  bound 
together  in  relatively  immense  masses  and  having  independent 
conditions  of  existence  we  call  the  Naurego,"  « 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  now  on  the  look-out 
for  the  "  substantive  proposition,"  the  "  ultimate  proposition," 
proposed  to  be  sought  in  §42.  Taking  into  consideration  that 
this  proposition  is  described  as  "  one  specifying  the  antithesis 
between  two  ultimate  classes  of  experiences,  in  which  all  others 
merge,"  as  "  one  affirming  the  widest  and  most  profound  dis- 
tinction which  things  present,"  we  are  tempted  to  put  down  as 
the  second  datum  this  proposition,  namely,  that  all  knowledge 
— i,e.y  Philosophy — is  comprised  in  the  proposition  that  "  the 
widest  and  most  profound  distinction  which  things  present  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Ego  and  the  Non-ego." 

But  there  crops  up  here  and  there  another  datum,  for  which 
see  §44,  p.  154. 

"  Or,  rather,  more  truly,  each  order  of  manifestation  carries 
with  it  the  irresistible  implication  of  some  power  that  mani- 
fests itself  ...  in  the  faint  forms  .  .  .  and  in  the  vivid 
forms." 

Page  156. — "And  so  we  are  made  vaguely  conscious  of  an 
indefinitely-extended  region  of  power  or  being,  not  merely 
separate  from  the  current  of  faint  manifestations  constituting 
the  Ego,  but  lying  beyond  the  current  of  vivid  manifestations 
constituting  the  immediately-present  portion  of  the  Non-ego." 

These  lead  up  to  the  datum  or  "  postulate  that  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Unknowable"  (Power?)  "fall  into  the  two 
separate  aggregates  constituting  the  world  of  consciousness  and 
the  world  beyond  consciousness." 

This  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  proposition  which  has  to 
be  found  congruous  with  every  result  of  experience,  direct  and 
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indirect,  and  which  shall  thereby  become  the  unification  of 
knowledge  aimed  at  by  Philosophy. 

On  p.  156  it  19  described  as  the  "fundamental  cognition." 

"  The  establishment  of  this  distinction  precedes  all  reason- 
ing; and  wliilo,  running  through  our  montal  structure  as  it 
does,  we  are  debarred  from  reasoning  about  it  without  taking. 
for  granted  its  existence ;  analysis,  nevertheless,  enables  na  to 
justify  the  assertion  of  its  existence,  by  showing  that  it  is  also 
the  outcome  of  a  classification  based  on  accumulated  likenesses 
and  accumulated  differences.  In  other  words — Reasoning,  which 
ia  itself  but  a  formation  of  cohesions  among  mamfestations, 
here  strengthens,  by  the  cohesions  it  forma,  the  cohesions  which 
it  finds  already  existing." 

In  §45  we  seem  to  realise  the  substantive  proposition  pro- 1 
posed  to  be  sought  in  §42,     "I  have  thus  .  .  .  indicated  tho  ■ 
essential  nature  and  justification  of  that  primordial  proposi- 
tion which  Philosophy  requires  as  a  datum."     This  seems  to 
refer  to  the  previous  passage  at  tho  end  of  §  44. 

"  And  so  wo  are  made  vaguely  conscious  of  an  indefinitely- 
extended  region  of  power  or  being,  not  merely  separate  from  the 
current  of  faint  manifestations  constituting  the  .Eijo,  but  lyin^ 
beyond  the  current  of  vivid  manifestations  constituting  the 
immediately-present  portion  of  the  Nott-ego." 

The  whole  argument  is  summed  up  on  the  following  paga. 
We  are  never,  however,  given  one  fundamental  proposition,  bat 
eeveral ;  and  their  coherence,  so  as  to  form  an  unification  of  all 
knowledge,  cannot,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  recognised. 

Page  157. — "  In  brief,  our  postulatos  are  : — an  Unknowable 
Power ;  the  existence  of  knowable  likenesses  and  dilTerences 
among  the  manifestations  of  that  Power ;  and  a  resulting  segre- 
gation of  the  manifestation  a  into  those  of  subject  and  object." 

What  is  segregation  1  It  is  a  term  derived  from,  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  exclusively  applicable  to,  material  bodies,  and 
it  refers  to  the  process  by  which  the  like  separatoa  itself  from 
the  unlike,  and  each  kind  of  substance  under  proper  conditionti, 
such  as  heat  or  liquidity,  gothers  itself  together  in  separate 
places.  We  know  of  no  possible  method  by  which  diffarBnt 
kinds  of  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  separate  and  gatbuc 
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themselves  together,  so  as  to  form  on  the  one  hand  faint  mani- 
festations which  we  call  feelings,  and  on  the  other  vivid  mani- 
festations which  we  call  the  world  beyond  consciousness.  Who 
has  perceived  or  will  venture  to  describe  the  process  ?  Can  we, 
indeed,  assert  that  we  mean  anything  when  we  say  that  the  faint 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  segregate  and  the  vivid  mani- 
festations of  the  Unknowable  segregate  % 

These,  then,  are  the  "organised  and  consolidated  conceptions  " 
referred  to  in  the  "  Psychology,"  which  have  to  be  found  con- 
gruous with  all  the  other  dicta  of  consciousness,  and  in  which 
the  unitative  object  of  Philosophy  is  attained. 

We  have  remarked  throughout  this  chapter  a  great  amount 
of  vagueness,  not  merely  of  language,  but  also  of  thought.  We 
seem  to  be  carrying  on  two  arguments,  if  not  more,  at  the  same 
time.  We  are  apparently  occupied  mainly  with  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  data  or  groundwork  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  which 
inquiry  is  summed  up  on  p.  157  as  just  quoted;  and  we  are  also 
on  the  outlook  for  the  definite  and  substantive  proposition  pro- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  §  42  as  requisite  for  the  datum 
of  Philosophy,  and  which  the  summary  hardly  supplies. 

To  revert  now  to  the  "  Psychology,"  we  find  that  the  funda- 
mental intuitions  with  which  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness 
have  to  be  found  congruous,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  perfected 
philosophy  and  unification  of  knowledge,  are  these  : — 

1.  The  existence  of  an  Unknowable  Power. 

2.  The  existence  of  knowable  likenesses  and  differences 
among  the  manifestations  of  that  Power. 

3.  A  resulting  segregation  of  the  manifestations  into  those 
of  subject  and  object. 

The  business  of  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  the  proving  or  dis- 
proving of  the  congruity  between  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness 
and  these  fundamental  intuitions. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
ask  three  questions : — 

Firstly,  Are  all  the  dicta  of  consciousness  congruous  with  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Unknowable  Power  ] 

Secondly,  Are  they  congruous  with  the  consciousness  of 
knowable  likenesses  and  differences? 
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Thirdly,  Are  they  cengniotts  with  the  segregation  into  sab- 
ject  and  object) 

And  if  we  give  affirmative  replies  to  all  these  questions,  know- 
ledge is  unified  and  Philosophy  attained. 

At  the  same  time,  we  fail  to  see  that  we  aie  any  wiser  or 
better  off  for  the  fact.  If  this  is  the  highest  point  to  which 
Philosophy  can  attain,  it  seems  to  ua  a  very  vapid  result.  It 
gives  us  no  iosight  into  the  relations  of  things;  throws  no  light 
upon  the  sequences  of  the  universe;  affords  no  explanations; 
gives  us  no  power  over  the  course  of  events,  because  it  gives  ns 
no  knowledge  of  their  relations  ;  imparts  no  information  as  to 
our  place  in  tlie  historic  cosmos,  and  is  altogether  a  vaia  and 
empty  conclusion. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  uniflcatioa  . 
thus  effected  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
objects  of  Philosophy,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
works  and  quoted  by  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work.  The 
object  of  Philosophy  ia  to  trace  back  the  order  of  sequencoa^of 
the  Cosmos,  so  tliat  given  the  relations  of  certain  original  factors  ■ 
in  property  and  distribution,  all  the  range  of  sequences  can 
understood  as  resultants  therefrom. 

To  place  the  imificatlon  of  knowledge  in  the  finding  of  c 
gruities  between  the  multitudinous  experiences  of  consciousneaa  I 
and  those  fundamental  experiences  out  of  which  all  conacf 
ness  has  been  evolved,  is  no  more  than  finding  congruitiea  ] 
between  a  mass  and  the  parts  which  make  up  that  mass.  In  J 
this  respect,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  if  wo  find  the  preBenfe  1 
constitution  of  the  cosmos  and  its  past  history  congruous  with  j 
some  anterior  simple  state,  although  we  do  not  understand  tha  1 
order  of  the  sequences,  then  kuowledgo  might  be  considered  , 
unified.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  the  tequisitA  I 
congruity  between  the  known  history  of  the  cosmos  and  the  [ 
supposed  constitution  of  the  primordial  nebula,  for  the  fonner  1 
includes  auhjective  feelings  which  are  not  congruous  with  tlu  [ 
contents  of  the  latter. 

But  truly  this  is  not  Mr.  Spencer's  idea :  his  teaching  seems  to  I 
refer  to  the  primordial  experiences  of  individuals,  or  to  indivi-  i 
dual  conceptions  of  general  primordial  experiences  of  living  cnj»>  j 
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tures.     Here  again  we  would  observe  that  the  simple  finding  of 

congruities  between  the  sum-total  of  experience  and  individual 

experience  is  nothing  very  important.     What  shall  we  say  if 

this  final  result  is  no  more  than  the  bare  statement  that  all 

experiences  are  manifestations  of  an  Unknowable  Power,  which 

manifestations  segregate  into  two  orders,  namely,  the  faint  and 

the  vivid  1 

(&.)  Digression, 

In  our  previously  published  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  we  gave 
a  different  account  of  his  unification  of  knowledge,  gathered 
from  his  "  Summary  and  Conclusion  "  in  "  First  Principles." 
Let  us  now  consider  the  teachings  of  the  "  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology "  in  regard  to  this  question.  We  found  that  the  unifi- 
cation of  knowledge,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Philosophy 
to  accomplish,  was  the  formulation  of  the  whole  series  of  changes 
passed  through  by  every  existence.  Referring  to  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," we  find — 

Page  541. — "It  was  shown  that  a  Philosophy  stands  self- 
convicted  of  inadequacy,  if  it  does  not  formulate  the  whole 
series  of  changes  passed  through  by  every  existence  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  imperceptible  to  the  perceptible,  and  again  from 
the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible.  If  it  begins  its  explanations 
with  existences  that  already  have  concrete  forms,  or  leaves  off 
while  they  still  retain  concrete  forms;  then,  manifestly,  they  had 
preceding  histories,  or  will  have  succeeding  histories,  or  both,  of 
which  no  account  is  given.  And  as  such  preceding  or  succeeding 
histories  are  subjects  of  possible  knowledge,  a  Philosophy  which 
says  nothing  about  them,  falls  short  of  the  required  unification. 
Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that  the  formula  sought,  equally 
applicable  to  existences  taken  singly  and  in  their  totality,  must 
be  applicable  to  the  whole  history  of  each  and  to  the  whole 
history  of  alL" 

The  succeeding  paragraph  (p.  542)  refers  to  the  Formula  of 
Evolution,  which  is  said  to  be  the  requisite  formulation. 

The  question  arises,  which  of  Mr.  Spencer's  two  methods  is 
the  one  he  really  advocates,  or,  if  he  propounds  both  of  them, 
are  they  identical?    In  the  one  case,  Mr.  Spencer  states  that 
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Philosophy  accomplishes  its  object,  namely,  the  unification  of 
knowledge,  by  formulating  some  "  ultimate  proposition  "  which 
shall  be  found  congruous  with  all  other  experience.  !Now  a  pro- 
position is  composed  of  three  parts — a  subject,  a  predicate,  and 
a  copula.  The  following  sentence,  vhich  eeems  to  be  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Data  of  Philosophy,"  to  which 
we  have  been  referred  from  the  chapter  of  the  "  Psychology  " 
now  under  consideration,  is  not  a  proposition  at  a!l ; — 

"In  brief,  our  postulates  are:  —  an  Unknowable  Power; 
the  existence  of  knowable  likenesses  and  dificrences  among  the 
manifestations  of  that  Power ;  and  a  resulting  segregation  of  the 
manifestations  into  those  of  subject  and  object," 

Yet  we  can  find  no  other  proposition  which  ia  clearly  stated  as 
the  one  which  is  to  unify  all  knowledge.  The  question  then 
arises,  have  these  postulates  the  effect  intended  1  Assuming 
them  to  be  correctly  stated,  do  they  unify  knowledge!  At  first 
sight  they  seem  to  be  comprehensive  enough,  but  not  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  relation  of  sequence  or  process.  They  do 
not,  for  instance,  explain  the  combination  of  oiygen  and  hydro- 
gen into  water,  nor  the  varied  states  of  ice,  water,  and  steam. 
Again,  they  do  not  explain  the  nature  of  heredity.  Nor  do 
they  throw  much  light  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  oye  to  thon 
undulations  called  light.  Clearly  the  postulates  do  not  expltda 
the  order  of  cosmical  sequences. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  methods  of  unification  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer,  viz. : — 
"  Evolution,  is,"  &c 
"  In  brief,  our  postulates  aro,"  &c. 

To  us  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  common  elements  of  com- 
parison. Let  us,  however,  again  refer  to  the  "  Summary  and 
Conclusion,"  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  is  the  proposition 
which  affords  the  desired  unification  of  knowledge.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  short  summary  : — 

Pago  538, — A  proposal  to  review  the  completed  organisation 
of  knowledge. 

Page  535,  let  Par. — Philosophy  is  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge, 


i 
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2nd  Par. — The  data  with  which  Philosophy  must  set  out,  as 
already  stated  in  detail 

3rd  Par. — The  primary  truth.  The  Persistence  of  Force 
(Query y  is  this  the  Philosophy  required  ?)  includes  the  "  Inde- 
structibility of  Matter"  and  the  "  Continuity  of  Motion." 

Page  540. — Further  corollaries. 

§  186.  All  these  truths  co-ordinated  will  form  a  philosophy. 
"  That  which  alone  can  unify  knowledge  must  be  the  law  of 
co-operation  of  all  the  factors — a  law  expressing  simultaneously 
the  complex  antecedents  and  the  complex  consequents  which  any 
phenomenon  as  a  whole  presents." 

2nd  Par. — The  law  sought  must  be  the  continuous  redis- 
tribution of  Matter  and  Motion  .  .  .  Hence  we  may  be  cer- 
tain, d  priori,  that  there  must  be  a  law  of  the  concomitant 
redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion,  which  holds  of  every 
change ;  and  which,  by  thus  unifying  all  changes,  must  be  the 
basis  of  a  Philosophy.  {Query,  does  this  mean,  must  he  the 
Philosophy  required  ?) 

3rd  Par. — Then  comes  the  categorical  statement  of  what  is 
required  of  a  Philosophy  which  affords  our  researches  a  standard 
of  efficiency,  and  by  which  we  foid  all  Mr.  Spencer's  endeavours 
to  fail. 

Page  542,  ist  Par. — The  formula  in  view  is  the  Formula  of 
Evolution,  but  this  is  not  the  same  kind  of  unification  as  that 
which  was  proposed  to  be  effected  in  the  formulation  of  a 
primary  conception  or  fundamental  proposition  congruous  with 
all  other  dicta  of  consciousness. 

Page  543. — The  Formula  applied  in  detaiL 

Page  545. — Evolution  one  in  principle  and  one  in  fact 

Page  547. — Still  Philosophy  is  not  complete  as  long  as 
Evolution  is  only  an  induction.  What  is  required  is  the  state- 
ment of  one  fact  or  principle  from  which  all  the  facts  of  Evolu- 
tion and  Dissolution  can  be  deduced. 

"  Our  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  show  why.  Force  being 
persistent,  the  transformation  which  Evolution  shows  us  neces- 
sarily results." 

We  appear  now  to  be  coming  in  view  of  the  grand  ultimate 
formula  or  proposition  which  shall  completely  unify  knowledge 
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and  constitute  a  Philosophy;  for  it  turns  out,  nfter  all,  that  the 
Formula  of  Evohitioa  is  not  Hufficieat.  The  one  comprehensive 
truth,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 

"The  Persistence  of  Force," 
which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  separately  on  its  own  merits 
as  to  meaning  and  efGcacy,  and  which  is  so  dealt  with  in  our 
previous  criticism. 

Page  547  shows  how  the  principle  of  tho  Persistence  of  Force 
involves  as  a  consequence  the  instability  of  the  homogeneoua^  ■ 
and  this  being  accomplished,  everything  else  follows.     The  full  -i 
consideration  of  this  curious  reasoning  is  given  in  our  previously  I 
published  criticism,  and  the  weakness  of  it  is  manifest  i 
section  now  under  consideration ;  for  Mr.  Spencer,  we  find,  doea 
not  really  treat  of  the  homogeneous,  but  of  a  heterogeneous 
complex  cosmos  containing  some  "finite  homogeneous  aggra> 
gates  "  and  "  diverse  forces,"  thus  liegging  the  question  of  t 
heterogeneity  for  which,  according  to  the  statement  on  p,  SniJU 
he  had  to  account. 

Page  549  ought  to  diadoae  the  unificatory  proposition  of 
Philosophy ;  and  it  is  stated  that  "  each  of  these  laws  of  tho 
redistribution  of  Matter  and  Iklotion,  was  found  to  be  a  deiivft- 
tive  law — a  law  deducible  from  the  fundamental  law,  Thft 
Persistence  of  Force  being  granted,  there  follow  as  inevitable 
inferences,  &g.  .  .  .  And  thus  discovering  that  the  processes 
of  change  formulated  under  these  titles  are  so  many  different 
aspects  of  one  transformation,  determined  by  an  ultimate 
necessity,  we  arrive  at  a  complete  unification  of  them — a 
synthesis  in  which  Evolution  in  general  and  in  detail  becomea 
known  as  an  implication  of  the  law  that  transcends  proof.  < 
.  .  .  Which  further  unification  brings  us  to  a  conception 
of  the  entire  plexus  of  changes  presented  by  each  concrete 
phenomenon,  and  by  the  aggregate  of  concrete  phenomena,  as 
a  manifestation  of  one  ftuulameiilal  fact — a  fact  shown  ali^^  J 
in  the  total  change  and  in  all  the  separate  changes  composing  ' 
it," — and  thus  answers  to  the  requirements  given  on  p.  541. 

In  §  "9't  P-  5S't  we  come  upon  a  rounding  off  of  the  argu*  < 
ment  by  a  reversion  to  the  other  statement  of  the  method  of  a  ■' 
Philosophy,  namely,  by  ehowing  that  the  fundamental  datum,  J 
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of  consciousness  is  congruous  with  all  other  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness. We  could  not  in  its  proper  place  find  out  with  exactness 
what  that  datum  was,  but  it  is  given  here — "  The  recognition 
of  a  persistent  Force,  ever  changing  its  manifestations"  but  un- 
changed in  quantity  throughout  all  past  time  and  all  future 
time,  is  that  which  we  find  alone  makes  possible  each  concrete 
interpretation,  and  at  last  unifies  all  concrete  interpretations. 
.  .  .  Our  synthesis  has  proceeded  by  taking  for  granted  at  every 
step  this  ultimate  truth ;  and  the  ultimate  truth  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  outcome  of  the  synthesis" 

We  do  not  think  that  the  original  datum  as  thus  expressed  was 
given  very  clearly  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Data  of  Philosophy." 
If  it  was,  then  we  find  the  proposition,  "  There  is  a  Persistent 
Force  or  Power,"  alike  the  fundamental  fact  from  which  the 
Formula  of  Evolution  is  derived  and  the  fundamental  con- 
ception with  which  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness  are  con- 
gruous. This  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Spencer's  own  statement.  The 
difficulty  we  ourselves  find  is  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Force,  and  then  in  deriving  the  corollaries.  We 
have  elsewhere  stated  that  unless  we  can  attach  clear  ideas  to 
the  terms  Force,  Matter,  Motion,  &c,  none  of  the  propositions 
in  which  they  are  used  can  be  intelligible,  and  therefore  such 
propositions  are  incapable  of  expressing  an  item  of  knowledge, 
a  fact  of  cognition,  a  truth  of  Philosophy.  They  are  out  of 
court  altogether,  and  Mr.  Spencer  himself  states  that  they 
cannot  be  understood. 

"  There  is  a  Persistent  Force  or  Power  ever  changing  its 
manifestations."  The  more  we  think  over  this  proposition,  the 
more  incapable  we  find  it  of  affording  any  satisfactory  outcome. 
It  is  said  to  have  corollaries,  but  we  struggle  about  inside  the 
hard  bounds  of  our  prison-house,  and  we  cannot  get  out  of  it. 
Force  shows  no  inclination  to  solidify  into  Matter  or  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  Feeling,  and  we  do  not  know  that  Motion  even 
is  a  necessary  mode  of  Force. 

Section  192  is  a  general  vindication  of  unity  and  a  challenge. 

''  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Persistence  of  Force  is  not  a 
datum  of  consciousness ;  or  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  several 
laws  of  Force  above  specified  are  not  corollaries  from  it ;  or  if 
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it  can  be  shown  tliat,  given  these  Inws,  the  redistribation  of 
Matter  and  Motion  does  not  necessarily  proceed  as  described  ; 
then,  indeed,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  theory  of  Evolution  has 
not  the  high  warrant  heie  claimed  for  it.  Bat  nothing  short 
of  this  can  shake  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at." 

To  this  eballenge  we  have  previously  replied  by  anticipation. 
"We  deny  that  the  proposition  predicating  Persistence  as  an 
attribute  of  Force — Force  itself  being  unknowable — has  any 
corollaries,  and  we  do  not  hold  that  the  quantitative  Persistence 
of  Force  ia  a  datum  of  consciousness. 

Section  193  is  a  re-statement  of  the  unification  effected 
throughout  all  knowledge  by  the  theory  of  the  Persistence  of 

"Given  the  Persistence  of   Force,  and   given  the  Tarional 
derivative  laws  of  Force,  and  there  has  to  be  shown  not  only  1 
how  the  actual  existences  of  the  inorganic  world  necessarily 
exhibit  the  traits  they  do,  but  how  there  necessarily  result 
the  moro  numerous  and  involved  traits  exhibited  by  organic 
and  super-organic   existences — how  an   organism    is  evolvedl  J 
what  is   the   genesis  of  humaa   intelligence  I   vhencd  BOciulJ 
progress  arises  1 " 

This  places  tlie  unification  of  knowledge  and  the  attainment 
of  the  goal  of  Philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  on' 
p.  541  rather  than  on  the  attainment  of  congruity  of  know- 
ledge. 

Section  194  is  a  repudiation  of  Materialism  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. With  the  statement  and  argument  in  this  section  wo  find 
we  entirely  agree.  We  believe  there  ia  as  much  mystery  in  the 
nature  of  the  relations  of  Matter  and  Motiou  as  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  sentiency,  in  the  relations  of  body  with  body,  or  ia 
the  relations  of  body  witli  consciousness.  Our  contention  is 
that  in  the  face  of  so  much  mystery  no  unification  of  knowledge 
such  as  that  described  in  §  193  and  §  186  is  possible,  i.e.,  aa 
unification  which  shall  show  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  traita 
of  all  existences,  both  inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic,  from 
some  primordial  homogeneity.  If  we  say  there  is  the  Persistence 
of  Force,  and  then  that  there  is  flatter  and  Motion,  logic  stands 
impotontly  staring  at  propositions  made  up  of  symbols  utterly 
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incomprehensible,  and  cannot  set  to  work  till  the  ghosts  depart 
and  comprehensible  realities  only  are  left.  Even  supposing  that 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  controversy  as  between 
Spiritualism  and  Materialism  is  merely  a  war  of  words,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  can  formulate  all  phenomena  in  terms 
of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force.  And  if  we  do,  then  one  of  two 
things  happens.  Either,  first,  we  attach  no  definite  meaning  to 
the  words,  and  they  are  mere  symbols  without  much  content — 
the  playthings  of  inquiring  philosophers ;  or,  secondly,  we  must 
insist  that  all  the  facts  of  the  universe  should  be  explained 
in  terms  of  Matter,  and  Motion,  and  Force,  according  to  the 
accepted  meanings  of  these  terms,  and  this  is  obviously  a  mate- 
rialistic interpretation.  In  the  former  case  explanation  is  clearly 
acknowledged  to  be  impossible ;  in  the  latter  it  is  insufficient 

Therefore  we  see  no  injustice  in  pressing  upon  Mr.  Spencer, 
notwithstanding  all  his  disclaimers,  the  charge  of  Materialism 
as  ordinarily  understood ;  and  he  can  only  escape  it  by  having 
recourse  to  Mysticism — a  confession  of  the  inefficiency  of  any 
formula  to  explain  all  that  he  requires  a  Philosophy  to  explain, 
and  a  resort  to  a  Power  that  cannot  be  understood. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  entered  upon  this  examina- 
tion of  the  "  Summary  and  Conclusion  "  in  the  "  First  Prin- 
ciples" for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  method  of  the 
unification  of  knowledge  propounded  in  the  "  Psychology  "  was 
really  identical  with  the  method  of  unification  propounded  at 
p.  541  of  the  "  First  Principles."  We  found  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  identify,  or  rather  to  comprehend,  the  two  methods 
by  inclusion  in  a  larger  proposition  than  either  of  them,  viz.,  in 
the  proposition  that  "  There  exists  an  Unknowable  Power,  ever 
changing  its  manifestations;"  and  our  conclusion  respecting 
that  method  of  unifying  knowledge  was  that  it  was  ineffectivei 
because  it  had  no  meaning  and  no  corollaries.  Indeed,  one 
might  just  as  well  say  that  the  alphabet  is  an  unification  of 
knowledge,  since  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  its  ever-varying 
changes  and  combinations.  One  would  obtain  just  as  much  in- 
formation out  of  the  one  proposition  as  out  of  the  other.  And 
as  to  Force — there  is  just  as  much  efficiency  in  the  magician's 
potent  word  "  Abracadabra." 

M 
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Wc  therefore   find  tlint  the  only  usilicatioa   between  thetfl 
two  ineth<Kla  for  unifymg  knowledge   is   a   mystical   and  in-  " 
comprelieiisible  one,  and  that  if  either  of  them  is  separately 
able  to  accomplish  it,  they  must  be  considered  separately.     The 
one  we  fully  considered  in  our  fonner  criticism,  and  found  it 
utterly  impotent.     The  other  we  think  we  have  now  also  shown 
to  be  inefficient ;  but  we  must  proceed  further  with  our  coneidft*  1 
ration  of  it  iu  the  part  of  the  "  Psychology  "  we  have  selected- 1 
for  our  present  study. 

(r)  JReaumption  of  the  Study  of  Part  VII.  of  the  "  Peychology/* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  proceeded  with  our  exami- 
nation of  "  Psychology,"  part  vii,,  up  to  p.  310.     To  return  to 
that  page,  wo  are  reminded  (line  iS)  that  the  orgoiused  con- 
ceptions forming  the  Data  of  Philosophy  were  only  accepted 
provisionally;    it    is  also  explained  that  throughout  the  prA*J 
TiouB  works  composing  the  system  of  Synthetic  Phiiosopb]''! 
these  organised  conceptions  have  been  assumed ;  and  that  a~" 
the  detailed  phenomena  have  been  found  to  be  congruous  wiUi 
such  assumptions.     Wo  are  then  informeil  that  "  we  ar 
called  upon  to  reconsider  these  provisional  asaumptioni 
the  question  here  to  be  met  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being 
unified*  with  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions  to  which  accep- 
tance of  them  has  led  us."  ,  .  ,  "  In  other  words,  we  have  to 
take  up  the  vesed  question  of  Subject  and  Object,     The  rel»*s 
tion  between  these,  os  antithetically<opposed  divisions  of  IImT 
entire  assemblage  of  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  1 
our  datum." 

We  would  have  the  reader  carefully  consider  what  he  is  about 
here.  A  transformation  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  going  on, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  watchful.  The  transformation  eeems 
to  be  this  : — 

Our  object,  as  stated  in  the  first  half  of  p.  310,  is  the  "uni- 
fication of  knowledge."     Having  abandoned  the  unification  of 
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knowledge  as  an  unification  of  sequences  by  means  of  the 
Formula  of  Evolution,  we  seek  it  now  in  the  establishment  of 
congruities  between  organised  primordial  experiences  and  all 
the  other  dicta  of  consciousness.  After  a  reference  to  the  "  Data 
of  Philosophy,"  where  these  primordial  assumptions  are  fully  set 
out,  Mr.  Spencer  states,  in  the  second  half  of  p.  310,  that 
"  Since  then  we  have  been  occupied  in  carrying  on  the  unifica- 
tion indicated,  ...  we  are  now  called  upon  to  reconsider  these 
provisional  assumptions."  "  The  process  of  unification  .  .  .  has 
brought  us  at  length  to  these  assumptions  themselves ;  and  the 
question  here  to  be  met  is,  whether  they  admit  of  being  unified 
with  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions  to  which  acceptance  of 
them  has  led  us  ...  it  becomes  needful  to  look  closely  at  these 
postulates,  and  to  test  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  their 
validity." 

So  far  we  imderstand  our  author.  There  were  certain  postu- 
lates assumed  provisionally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  for  they 
were  such  that  the  mind  could  not  move  without  them  any  more 
than  the  body  could  move  without  the  aid  of  its  limbs ;  and 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  re-examine  these  postulates  which 
were  thus  only  assumed  provisionally,  our  object  being  to  test 
their  validity.  This  is  to  be  done  by  seeing  if  they  are  con- 
gruous with  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions  to  which  acceptance 
of  them  has  led  us. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
judging  the  validity  of  postulates  by  the  congruity  of  their 
logical  results  with  themselves,  we  take  Mr.  Spencer's  statement 
as  it  stands.  To  do  what  he  wishes  evidently  requires  that 
the  postulates  to  be  thus  tested  should  be  carefully  enumerated 
in  definite  language,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
coherent  body  of  conclusions  by  which  they  are  to  be  tested 
should  be  summarised  in  some  clear  and  formal  statement. 
When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have  to  compare  the  two,  and  find- 
ing that  the  logical  results  of  the  postulates  are  congruous  with 
them,  we  shall  know  that  the  postulates  themselves  are  valid 
and  trustworthy. 

But  if  the  reader  expects  this  course  to  be  pursued  by  Me. 
Spencer,  he  will  be  disappointed.     On  p.  31 1  all  the  pofli 
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are  arbitrarily  "  unified  "  into  one  datum,  and  tbia  is  not 
old  favourite  "  Power  or  Force  continually  changing  its  e 
festations,"  but  it  is  the  relation  between  Bubject  and  c 
antithetically  opposed    divisions  of   the  entire   assemblage  ( 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  which  was  our  datum, 
plural  is  changed  into  the  singular ;  the  whole  is  unified  i 
one  of  its  parts  ;  and  the  eongruity  sought  must  be  between  tl 
one  datum  and  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions  before  referr© 
to.     In  the  next  sentence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  inferred  thi 
all  this  coherent  body  of  conclusions  hos  been  derived  from  th! 
single  datum,  and  not  from  all  or  any  of  the  othera  v 
had  to  consider ;  for  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  The  fabric  of  condw 
sions  built  upon  it  must  be  unstable  if  this  datum  can  he  proved 
untnie  or  dimbtful." 

Hovf  the  consideration  in  question  may  be  essential  to  Phila 
sophy,  but  surely  this  is  not  the  unification  of  Philosophy,  i 
la  it  the  mode  of  unification  of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Spenoa 
has  previously  set  out  on  page  310,  and  which  we  have  jtu 
examined.      While  one  side  of  the  comparison  is  ignored  a 
gether — i.e.,  "  the  coherent  body  of  conclusions,"  to  which  t 
acceptance  of  the  primordial  data  led  us — on  the  other  side  th 
primordial  postulates  or  primary  conceptions  are  all  most  urni 
lantably  and  unjustifiably  amalgamated  into  the  narrow  lin 
of  a  single  datum,  and  the  whole  question  is  transformed  i 
one  respecting  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  Subjec 
and  Object,  and  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  these  two. 

If  this  were  logical  and  aUowable,  it  would  follow  that  I 
accomplishment  of  this  task  would  prove  the  eongruity  o 
tiie  primary  assumptions  or  postulates  with  the  coherent  b 
of  their  logical  results,  and  the  accomplishment  of  tlus  t 
are  to  take  for  granted.     It  is  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  pi 
characteristics  that  he  states  very  clearly  what  has  to  be  d 
and  then  fails  to  do  it.     But  what  can  we  expect  of  ai 
who  would  grasp  the  universe  in  his  arms  perpetually  T 
times  the  world  of   feeling  eludes  his  hold;    Bometimea 
physical  universe  still  goes  astray. 

It  is  clear  that  our  logical  continuity  has  come  to  a  stop, 
abandon  the  comparison  and  verification  we  had  intended,  a 
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which  was  to  have  been  the  final  unification  of  knowledge,  and 
now  set  out  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  new  and  disconnected 
lines  of  thought. 

(d.)  The  Final  Question. 

Collecting  ourselves  for  a  fresh  start,  we  find  the  above  head- 
ing to  the  chapter,  and  are  refreshed.  We  have  come  across  so 
many  apparent  finalities,  and  found  they  were  not  final,  that 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  stated  in  a  formal  way  that  we  have 
reached  the  final  question  at  last.  And  we  take  it  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  §  387,  p.  -311,  viz.,  "  The  vexed  question  of  Subject 
and  Object."  The  question  allowing  of  an  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive reply  would  seem  to  be  this  : — 

"  Are  Subject  and  Object  antithetically  opposed  divisions  of 
the  entire  assemblage  of  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  ? " 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  Is  this  a  fair  statement  of  the 
"  vexed  question,"  or  is  it  a  statement  which,  by  including  too 
much,  or  tacitly  asserting  some  theory,  would  not  be  accepted  by 
all  philosophers  as  a  proper  statement  of  the  controverted  point  ? 

But  Mr.  Spencer  asks  us  to  be  satisfied  with  this  statement  of 
the  question,  and  to  accept  it  as  one  which  the  idealist,  the 
sceptic,  the  dualist,  and  the  realist  would  all  recognise. 

If  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Spencer  states  that,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  "  The  fabric  of  conclusions  built  upon  it 
must  be  unstable  if  this  datum  can  be  proved  either  untrue  or 
doubtful." 

The  importance  of  this  as  a  ''  final  question  "  is  not  apparent, 
but  we  proceed  with  Mr.  Spencer's  course  of  thought.  This 
leads  us  through  Chapters  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  which  deal  respec- 
tively with  the  assumptions,  words,  and  reasonings  of  metaphysi- 
cians, who  are  here  taken  as  Idealists,  Chapters  V.,  VI.,  VII., 
and  VIIL  are  justifications  of  Bealism ;  Chapters  IX.  to  XIIL 
deal  with  the  test  of  validity — all  these  chapters  being  neces- 
sary to  the  elucidation  of  the  argument,  and  leading  up  to 
Chapter  XIV.,  the  Positive  Justification  of  Realism,  a  short 
chapter,  which  is  elaborated  in  Chapters  XV.,  XVL,  and  XVII., 
which  latter  expounds  **  The  Completed  Dififerentiation  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object."     We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
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upoa  a  minute  examination  of  these  chapters. 

not  Bee  much  to  disagree  with,  and  bccauBe  they  do  not  sea 

to  present  sahent  points  for  criticism  so  far  i 

ohJQct  of  examination,  viz.,  the  unification  of  knowledge  to  \ 

attained  by  the  recognition  of  the  two  claBses  of  manifeBtatiooi 

or  in  any  other  way.     The  result  of  all  these  cliapt«rE  appears  to 

be  summarised  and  expressed  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

Chapter  XVn.,  thus  :— 

"The  general  result  is  that  the  vivid  aggregate,  both  as  mani- 
festing passive  resistance  and  as  manifesting   active   energy, 
inevitably  comes  to  have  associated  with  it  in  consciouaneBa, 
the  idea  of  power,  separate  from,  but  in  some  way  akin  to,  i 
power  which  the   faint   aggregate  perpetually  evolves  withi 
itself." 

This  general  result,  then,  is,  after  all,  very  amhiguouB,  i 
therefore  not  very  efficient  in  the  unification  of  knowledf 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  Knowahle  can  only  be  p 
perly  understood  hy  means  of  our  ideas  of  the  Unknowable, 
order  to  understand  the  passage  just  quoted,  we  have  to  und^ 
etond  the  power  which  the  faint  aggregate  perpetually  evolvoi 
within  itself,  and  then  we  have  to  form  soi 
nesa,"  and  attribute  the  same  kind  of  power  tlms  manifested  t 
the  vivid  aggregate.  The  result  of  this  attribution  would  1 
■widely  various,  according  to  the  different  conceptions  of  t 
power  Tvhich  the  faint  aggregate  perpetually  evolvoa  will 
itself. 

But  we  now  proceed  to  the  study  of  Chapter  XVIII.,  whid 
Beema  to  require  a  detailed  examination.     It  is  upon  t 
velopcd  Conception  of  Object." 

It  is  here  pointed  out  in  g§  347,  348,  that  the  impreeaioi 
we  call  reaiatance  "is  the  primordial,  the  universal,  the  over-™ 
present  constituent  of  consciousness."  "  It  is  primordial  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  an  impression  of  which  the  lowest  orders  of 
creatures  show  themselves  susceptible."  ...  "  It  ia  nniversi  ' 
both  as  being  cognisable  by  every  creature  possessing  any  a 
sitiveness,  and  usually  as  being  cognisable  by  all  parts  of  t 
body  of  each."  ...  "  It  is  ever  present,  inasmuch  as  eveij 
creature,  or,  at  any  rate,  every  terrestrial  creature,  ia  subject  t 
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it  during  the  whole  of  its  existence."  And  it  was  shown  that 
this,  consequently,  "  becomes  the  mother-tongue  of  thought,  in 
which  all  the  first  cognitions  are  registered,  and  into  which  all 
symbols  afterwards  learned  are  interpretable." 

This  is  evidently  another  first  primordial  datum,  and  is  a  very 
useful  passage,  because  it  gives  us  some  clue  by  which  to  work 
out  the  use  and  value  of  the  symbols  which  we  have  been  con- 
stantly using  in  the  course  of  our  studies.  It  is  a  kind  of  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols  Matter,  Motion,  Force, 
Evolution,  Dissolution,  Integration,  &c.  We  find  that  they 
have  all  to  be  interpreted  into  "  the  impression  we  call  resist- 
ance," and  we  find  that  all  the  "  first  cognitions,"  which  we  pre- 
sume to  be  the  fundamental  data  of  philosophy,  the  primary 
assumptions,  the  original  postulates,*  are  *'  registered "  in  this 
"  impression  of  resistance."  To  this  interpretation  and  registra- 
tion we  shall  recur  at  a  more  convenient  point.  We  must  not 
allow  too  many  digressions  to  mar  the  consecutiveness  of  our 
criticism.     Mr.  Spencer  next  says  : — 

"  Hence  along  with  the  segregation  of  our  states  of  conscious- 
ness into  vivid  and  faint,  the  consciousness  of  something  which 
resists  comes  to  be  the  general  symbol  for  that  independent 
existence  implied  by  the  vivid  aggregate." 

Here  we  notice  that  "the  consciousness  of  something 
which  resists  "  comes  to  be  '*  the  general  symbol "  of  external 
existence. 

Again,  "  We  have  just  seen  that  mutual  exploration  of  our 
limbs,  excited  by  ideas  and  emotions,!  establishes  an  indissoluble 
cohesion  in  thought  between  active  energy  as  it  wells  up  from  the 
depths  of  our  consciousness^  and  the  equivalent  resistance  opposed 
to  it ;  as  well  as  between  this  resistance  opposed  to  it  and  an 
equivalent  pressure  in  the  part  of  the  body  which  resists.  Hence 
the  root-conception  of  existence  beyond  consciousness,  becomes 
that  of  resistance ^/i/«  some  force  which  the  resistance  measures." 

*  "  In  brief,  our  postulates  are  :  An  Unknowable  Power ;  the  eziitenoe 
of  knowable  likenesses  and  differences  among  the  manifestations  of  that 
Power ;  and  a  resulting  segregation  of  the  manifestations  into  those  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object." — Pint  PrincipUa,  p.  157. 

t  Elsewhere  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates  Feeling  as  a  factor  in  Biology. 
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The  statement  aeeiis  to  be  this,  we  have  the  active  conscious  I 
energy  +  the  phjaical  forces  of  the  exploring  limb  =  the  resist-  I 
ance  of  the  explored  limb,  i.e.,  "  a  force  'which  the  resistancA  J 
measures."    This,  firstly,  implies  a  correlation  of  conscious  foiee  1 
with  physical  forces— a  theory  not  recognised   by  scientists. 
Secondly,  it  exhibits  a  confusion  between  the  modes  of  the 
physical  forces.     Thirdly,  it  fails  to  show  the  correlation  be- 
tween, the  forces  of  mutual  resistance  of  limbs  and  the  impres- 
sion of  resistance.     Fourthly,  it  fails  to  explain  the  difierentio- 
tioD  of  feelings  in  terms  of  the  differentiations  of  resistances. 

Mr.  Spencer  endeavours  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  the  relft-'l 
tiona  of  two  factors,  Object  and  Subject.  Philosophy  requiret  1 
their  unification  as  a  corollary  from  one  fundamental  proposi-  1 
tion.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  the  final  firoposition  must  bo  I 
formed  from  the  Persistence  of  Force,  from  which  object  oad  | 
subject  must  as  corollaries  be  derived.  This  Persistence  of  Fores  J 
has  many  corollaries ;  but  we  submit  that  subject  and  objeci  1 
are  not  logically  deducible  from  it, 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  say — 

"This  essential  element  in  our  consciousness  of  the  vindtl 
a^regate„is  also  the  essential  element  in  our  consciottsnese  ol  ^ 
each  part  distinguished  as  an  individual  object.     The  unknown 
correlative  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  it,   ever  nascent  in 
thought  under   the    form  of    muscular  strain— the  tmfenown 
correlative  which  we  think  of  as  defying  our  efforts  to  crualt 
or  rend  the  body,  and  therefore  as  that  which  holds  the  body  I 
together,  is  necessarily  thought  of  as  constituting  body.      On  i 
remembering,  iftc.  .  .  .  we  shall  see  clearly  that  this  unknown  ! 
correlative  of  the  vivid  stale  we  call  pressure,  symbolised  in  th«  1 
known  terms  of  our  own  efforts,  constitutes  what  we  call  matfr  ^ 
rial  substance." 

Thie  wo  can  only  interpret  as  meaning  those  mutual  attra*  1 
tions  according  to  known  or  ascertainable  laws  of  chemical  { 
elements,  causing  combinations  of  such  coherency  that  chemical 
elements  otherwise  combined,  and  forming  an  individual  cohere 
ent  body  under  the  direction  of  the  Will,  are  unable  to  dispart 
them.  The  nature  of  the  coherency  of  the  external  body  and 
of  the  body  seeking  to  dispart  it  is  the  same,  viz.,  chemical  and  J 
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cohesiye  forces  of  the  elements  which  produce  the  formation  of 
diversely  coherent  bodies ;  but  the  nature  of  the  Will  being 
unexplained  does  not  imply  an  equivalence  either  of  Will  or 
Force,  or  anything  else  in  the  external  existence.  Nor  does  the 
aggregation  of  the  elementary  substances  in  any  case  imply  con- 
sciousness. 

Section  467  gives  us  a  definition  of  Existence  as  the  permanent 
in  the  midst  of  that  which  has  no  permanence.  Not  that  the 
definition  is  very  clear,  nor  that  it  is  of  any  practical  utility. 

Section  468  requires  careful  study. 

"  On  changing  from  passivity  to  activity— on  evolving*  the 
feeling  which  excites  muscular  motion,  and  using  the  limbs 
for  mutual  exploration,  this  partial  diffiwentiation  is  completed. 
For  such  exploration  shows  that  muscular  tension,  resistance, 
and  pressure,  are  corr^atives  and  equivalents ;  that  the  vivid 
aggregate  can  initiate  two  out  of  these  three  correlatives — the 
pressure  and  the  resistance;  and  that  the§e  imply  a  something 
equivalent  to  the  third." 

The  reasoning  is  this : — Firstly,  we  have  muscular  tension, 
resistance,  and  pressure,  as  three  correlatives.  Secondly,  of 
these  the  vivid  aggregate  (tie.,  external  existence)  can  initiate 
(i.e.,  render  us  conscious  of)  two,  namely,  pressure  and  resist- 
ance. Thirdly,  these  two  correlatives  imply  a  something  equi- 
valent to  the  third,  namely,  to  the  muscular  tension. 

We  find  a  great  difficulty  in  understanding  this.  Is  muscular 
tension  subjective  or  objective  1  Is  it  part  of  the  vivid  or  the 
faint  aggregate  ?  The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  case  is  that  muscle  being  composed 
of  nitrogen,  &c.,  organised  in  a  particular  way,  is  caused  by  some 
incomprehensible  power  to  press  against  some  external  object, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  body  of  which  itself  forms  a  part, 
and  is  then  met  by  a  resistance.  Kow  these  are  external 
existences  to  each  other.  The  active  energy  which  evolved  the 
feeling  which  caused  the  muscular  tension  is  incomprehensible. 
But  it  is  not  said  that  this  active  energy,  nor  the  evolved 
feeling,  requires  any  correlative ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  mus- 
cular tension  implies  a  something.       It  is  indeed  said  that 

*  Uied  in  the  populAr  sense,  and  not  as  defined  in  "  First  Principles." 
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preesute  and  resistance  imply  a  something  equivalent  to 
tliird,  i.e.,  muscular  tension,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  necessity 
for  such  an  implication.  Perhaps  it  is  thus  :  the  muscular  t«n- 
eiun  causes  the  pressure ;  this  impliea  a  something  which  causes 
the  resistance.  The  argument  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  must 
be  an  equivalence  between  the  cauae  of  the  pressure  and  the  cause 
of  the  resistance.  If  we  take,  firstly,  the  cause  of  the  resiatance, 
we  should  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  mutual  attractions  of 
ultimate  units  constituted  into  separate  and  diversified  bodies, 
according  to  shapes,  sizes,  modes,  and  rates  of  motion,  whicb 
diversities  are  traceable  to  the  original  physical  lavfs  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  of  these  ultimate  units ;  aud  if  we  ask  for 
the  equivalent  as  the  cause  of  the  pressure,  we  should  give  the 
same  reply.  And  this  reply  would  be  true,  save  and  except 
the  evolution  of  the  feeling  which  caused  the  pressure — a  plua 
is  here  revealed.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  demand  an  equi- 
valent for  the  pressure  and  its  cause,  we  have  to  say  it  is  met 
with  in  resistance  and  its  cause  ;  hut  for  the  cause  of  the  resist- 
auoe  we  need  go  no  further  back  thaiL  the  laws  of  attraction  and^ 
resistance  of  ultimate  units;  and  if  equivalence  is  absolute!] 
demanded,  our  only  course  ia  to  limit  the  cause  of  the  pressun' 
to  the  cause  of  the  resistance,  or  otherwise  to  expand  the  can 
of  the  resistance  to  the  cause  of  the  pressure,  namely,  Will- 
apbix  over  and  beyond  merely  physical  explanations. 

Mr.  Spencer  may  suppose  not  only  something  equivalent  in  tl 
external  world  to  conscious  force,  but  something  analogous  to  it. 
This  is  a  subject  which  ia  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  for 
it  is  clear  that  if  Feeling  is  not  a  factor  in  Biology,  our  studies 
are  limited  to  the  known  relations  of  physical  factors,  and  thft 
unification  of  knowledge  is  to  bo  confined  to  terms  thereof,  If 
consciousness  and  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  externoli 
world  are  necessary  to  that  unification,  it  is  obvious  that  waj 
require  to  know  more  of  this  analogous  force  before  we 
unify  our  knowlodge. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  examination.     "  Hence  the  Tiv!d| 
aggregate  necessarily  comes  to  bo  thought  of  as  not  simpl] 
independent  of  the  faint,  but  as  being,  like  it,  a  fountain 
power.     And  this  conception  of  it  as  a  fountain  of  power. 
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made  distinct  by  experiences  of  changes  directly  caused  in  ns 
by  it,  like  those  directly  caused  in  us  by  our  own  energies." 

The  principal  thought  to  master  here  is  "a  fountain  of 
power."  This  evidently  means  from  the  context  "  a  cause  of 
changes."  The  faint  aggregate  is  a  "  fountain  of  power,"  t.e.,  a 
cause  of  changes.  The  vivid  aggregate  is  also  a  "  fountain  of 
power,"  ie.,  a  cause  of  changes.  An  aggregate  to  be  a  cause 
of  changes  means  that  the  items  of  the  aggregate  are  so  inter- 
related as  not  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  mutual  adjust- 
ment, such  as  proximately  exists  in  the  case  of  the  solar  system, 
and  so  precludes  change.*  The  supposition  of  a  faint  aggregate 
as  a  cause  of  change  means  nothing;  taken  in  itself  as  apart 
from  connection  with  the  vivid  aggregate,  it  is  unknown  ;  and 
in  the  latter  connection  it  is  a  fountain  of  power — i.e.,  an  ante- 
cedent of  changes  in  the  vivid  aggregate— only  if  it  is  indepen- 
dent and  not  merely  a  concomitant ;  and  then,  even  if  the  laws 
of  its  action  are  understood,  the  manner  of  the  connection  is 
not  understood,  the  "  how  "  is  mystery.  If  a  man  wills  to  pull 
down  an  opposing  scale,  he  can  only  do  so  according  to  the 
relative  weight  of  his  body  and  the  weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 
It  is  a  matter  settled  for  him  by  the  laws  of  attraction  of  bodies ; 
and  whether  he  stands  in  the  scale  and  throws  the  tension  of 
his  weight  into  the  supporting  chains,  or  hangs  on  to  the  beam 
with  his  hands,  and  experiences  the  muscular  tension  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  his  body  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  result 
is  the  same ;  his  will,  or  his  evolved  feeling  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  muscular  tension,  weigh  nothing ;  they  find  and  imply 
no  equivalent  in  the  weight  on  the  opposite  scale. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  foimtain  of  power  in  the  vivid 

aggregate  and  the  fountain  of  power   in  the   faint  aggregate 

mean  no  more  than  this,  that  each  exhibits  changes  and  implies 

merely  a  cause  or  causes  of  changes,  but  towards  an  intelligible 

unification  of  these  changes  there  is  no  approach. 

*  If  it  meuis  anything  more  than  this — if  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
items  of  the  aggregate  are  caused,  then  it  means  that  there  is  some  other 
foimtain  of  power  which  caused  them,  ie.,  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  ultimate  units ;  or  again,  if  we  go  further  back  still,  we  arrive  at  an 
ultimate  fountain  of  «Mnra».  tm  tiAAg^ai^  qmuw^  and  **  fountain  of  power  " 
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If  herein  the  ailment  is  in  favour  of  a  duality  of  the  causes 
of  changes,  it  seems  to  be  effective. 

"The  general  conception  thus  fonaed  of  an  independent 
Bource  of  activity  beyond  consciousness,  develops  into  a  more 
special  conception  when  we  examine  the  particular  olustora  of 
vivid  states  aroused  in  us.  For  we  find  that  each  cluster,  dis- 
tinguished by  us  as  an  object,  is  a  separate  seat  of  the  power 
with  which  the  objective  world  as  a  whole  impresses  us.  We 
find  that  while  it  is  this  power  which  gives  unity  to  the  cluster, 
it  is  also  this  power  which  opposes  our  energies.  And  we  also 
find  that  this  power,  holding  together  the  elements  of  the 
cluster  notwithstanding  the  endlessly- varied  changes  they 
undergo  in  consciousness,  is  therefore  thought  of  by  us  as  per- 
sisting, or  continuing  to  e:tist,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  i 
testations  which  do  not  continue  to  exist." 

Here  we  start  with  the  idea  of  "an  independent  source  of  I 
activity  beyond  consciousness."     We  not  only  recognise  activi-  i 
ties  beyond  consciousness,  and  independent  of  consciousnese —  I 
i.e.,  the  changes  of  the  external  world— but  we  recognise  an 
independent  source  of  them.      It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  we 
do  recognise  a  source  of  tbem.     But  it  also  "  develops  into  b 
more  special    conception."      Let   us    watch    the    development 
of  a  general  conception  into  a  more  special  conception, 
find  that  each  cluster,  distinguished  by  us  as  an  object,  is  a 
separate  seal  of  the  power  with  which  the  objective  world  as  s  j 
whole  impresses  us.     We  find  that  while  it  is  this  power  which  I 
gives  unity  to  the  cluster,  it  is  also  thi»  poicer  which  opposes  I 
our  energies."      If  we  start  with  the  power  which  opposes  onr 
energies,  we  find  it  to  bo  a  specialised  mode  of  the  attraction  of 
ultimate  units,   The  temporary  unity  of  any  object  is  due  to  the 
accidents  of  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  ultimate 
units  J  and  so  long  as  no  other  body  interferes  with  its  stability, 
it  is  a  separate  seat  of  the  same  power — i.e.,  the  attraction  of 
matter— and  has   special   rolati(»is   according  to   the  shapes, 
si(»a,  modes,  and  rates  of  moticm  of  tlie  particles  of  which  it  J 
consists,  with  other  separate  stales  of  the  same  power,  viz.,  ths  1 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  ultimate  units  differently  arranged  | 
and  combined.    The  single  power  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  allematA 
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law  of  the  mntnal  attractions  and  repulsions  of  ultimate  units. 
Any  other  "  Power  "  we  do  not  know  in  the  external  world ;  it 
is  the  only  "  independent  source  of  activity  "  we  can  recognise 
"  beyond  consciousness." 

''And  we  also  find  that  this  power  holding  together  the 
elements  of  the  cluster  ...  is  therefore  thought  of  by  us 
as  persisting    .     .     . " 

To  proceed  with  the  next  paragrapL  "  So  that  these  several 
sets  of  experiences  unite  to  form  a  conception  of  something 
beyond  consciousness  which  is  absolutely  independent  of  con- 
sciousness ;  which  possesses  power,  if  not  like  that  in  conscious- 
ness yet  equivalent  to  it;  and  which  remains  fixed  in  the 
midst  of  changing  appearances.  And  this  conception,  uniting 
independence,  permanence,  and  force,  is  the  conception  we  have 
of  Matter." 

We  have  shown  that  the  previous  considerations  unite  to  form 
a  conception  of  something  beyond  and  independent  of  conscious- 
ness, namely.  Matter — that  is  to  say,  if  we  call  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  ultimate  units  Matter,  or  if  we  call 
ultimate  units  acting  under  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
Matter,  we  have  a  conception  at  once  of  Matter  and  of  that 
external  world  and  power  beyond  consciousness.  So  far  this 
is  quite  intelligible ;  whether  we  call  the  ultimate  units  units 
of  matter  or  units  of  force  or  the  chemical  elements  is  quite 
immaterial;  all  we  know  of  them  is  that  they  are  separate 
units,  and  attract  and  repel  each  other,  and  nothing  more.  The 
forms  in  which  we,  then,  know  their  combinations — as  differen- 
tiated aggregates — are  merely  the  result  of  those  primal  laws, 
and  are  the  separate  seats  of  the  primal  powers  or  forces  called 
attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  it  is  these  which  possess  power 
"  which  remains  fixed  in  the  midst  of  changing  appearances." 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  this  power,  if  not  like  that  in  conscious- 
ness, is  yet  equivalent  to  it.  Now,  we  do  not  see  how  any  one 
can  possibly  understand  this  assertion.  What  is  the  power  he 
refers  to  as  in  consciousness  %  The  power  that  is  in  conscious- 
ness we  take  to  be  "our  own  energies,"  or  *'  evolving  the  feeling 
which  excites  muscular  motion."  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  say  that 
the   ''power"  he  speaks  of  in  the  external  world  and  inde- 
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pendent  of  conEciousness  ia  like  it;    but   it  is,  nevertheless, 
equivalent  to  it.      Equivalency  is  applied  to  numbers,  spaces, 
values,  matter  in  motion  mechanically,  sometimes  figuratively 
to  tKe  meanings  of  words,  &c.      Power,  aa  we  have  just  ascer- 
tained it  to  mean,  as  an  external  fact  means  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  of  ultimate  units,    atoms,  molecules,    and 
masses.      Does  Mr.  Speneor  mean  that  the  power  we  are  per- 
Gonally  conscious  of  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  feelings  and 
energies  has  a  mechanical  value,  and  that  the  sum-total  of  all 
conscious  beings  is  equivalent  to  the  sum-total  of  the  power   i 
exhibited  over  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  material  ' 
world  1     Evidently  there  is  no  common  measure  by  which  to  J 
judge  of  their  equivalence ;  and,  again,  before  the  existence  of  1 
consciousness  there  was  nothing  for  the  material  world  to  be  [ 
equivalent  with.     The  proposition  that  the  external  world  poa-  I 
Besses  a  power  equivalent  to  that  in  consciousness  is  an  impos-  1 
sible  conception.     It  may  be  practically  correct  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  weight  of  a  book  in  our  hand,  where  there  is  aa  * 
equivalence  of  exertion  and  weight,  but  it  is  only  a  temporary 
equivalence,   for  our  hand   tires,  and    the   book    falls  to  the 
ground.     Or  we  put  half  a  dozen  upon  our  hands,  and  thoy  obey 
the  law  of  gravitation  immediately,  and  fall  to  the  ground.     In 
this  sense  the  power  manifested  in  the  external  world  is  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  that  in  consciousness,  and  therefore  ia 
cot  equivalent. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer  uses  the  term  "eqoi- 
valont"  in  a  loose  way  for  "analogous."     There  must  bo  some- 
thing in  the  resistance  of  inanimate  matter  analogous  to  what 
ve  feel  in  the  resistance  we  make  to  pressure.     But  this  involvu 
an  analyds  of  the  "  Ego."     Is  it  more  than  the  physical  forces  of 
the  organised  mechanism  T     If  not,  then  the  analogy  betweoa 
the  forces  of  the  Ego  and  the  forces  of  the  external  inorganic  J 
world  holds  good.     And  if  consciousness  is  merely  a  concomi- 1 
tant,  the  analogy  is  not  interfered  with,  for  it  is  not  a  force,  buti 
merely  an  unexplainable  accompaniment     But  if  it  is  a  forca^  I 
then  the  analogy  does  not  hold  good;  and  if  an  analogy  is  nece^fl 
sary,  then  there  is  a  something  behind  the  external  forces  ani^  I 
logous  to  the  conscious  force  of  the  organism.     But  what  ia  tho 
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use  of  the  supposition  if  all  its  manifestations  of  this  force  are 
known  as  manifested  ? 

In  §469  Object  is  described  as  the  "unknown  permanent 
nexus  which  is  never  itself  a  phenomenon  but  is  that  which 
holds  phenomena  together.*' 

Subject,  in  Jike  manner,  is  the  unknown  permanent  nexus, 
which  is  never  itself  a  state  of  consciousness,  but  which  holds 
states  of  consciousness  together. 

Now,  when  Object  is  spoken  of  as  a  permanent  nexus,  it 
means  that  the  nexus  of  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements 
is  permanent,  or  at  the  furthest  that  the  properties  of  the  ulti- 
mate units  are  permanent.  Surely  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  mean 
that  every  individual  aggregate  has  an  individual  nexus  or  bond 
constituting  it  an  object,  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  the 
varied  forces  which  produced  the  combination  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  permanency  of  the  Subject? 
Apparently  the  permanent  nexus  of  the  Subject  comes  to  an  end 
when  the  physical  organisation  with  which  it  is  connected 
comes  to  an  end.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  recognise 
anywhere  "  an  unknown  permanent  nexus  "  which  ever  forms 
the  Subject.  In  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  says  it  is  unknown,  and  if 
it  is  unknown,  how  can  there  be  any  meaning  in  our  discourse 
of  it? 

What  Mr.  Spencer  means,  however,  is  seen  in  the  next  para- 
graph, and  it  only  amounts  to  this,  that  as  long  as  the  organised 
body  lasts  the  Subject  is  permanent,  and  the  nexus  of  the  Sub- 
ject is  permanent  notwithstanding  all  the  changeful  conscious- 
ness of  which  it  is  the  scene.  But  this  is  a  different  thing 
altogether  from  the  permanence  of  the  power,  force,  &c.,  of  the 
independent,  external,  objective  world,  and  is  rather  a  considera- 
tion affecting  the  nature  of  that  unity  of  conscious  life  which 
we  call  the  Ego. 

The  further  course  of  the  argument  shows  the  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  the  permanency  of  the  Subject  nexus  and  the 
permanency  of  the  Object  nexus,  for  the  discussion  of  the  former 
naturally  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  Ego  in  §  470. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  there  is  a  claim  for  "  ftkiw  »^  ' '  ^  v^tween  the  force 
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monifusted  in  the  Ego  and  the  force  manifested  in  tbe  Non-e; 
but  it  is  badly  and  obscurely  expressed,  and  does  not  make  dear  ] 
the  question  how  far  the  persistence  of  force  is  affected  by  thft  ] 
variability  of  the  quantity  of  conscious  energy,  nor  how  then  I 
two  modes  can  be  derived  as  corollaries  from  the  Persistence  of  | 
Force. 

Here  we  refer  to  "  Psychology,"  vol.  i.  p.  98,  and  find,  with 
respect  to  the  Subject ; — 

"  Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally  distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  facte  absolutely  without 
any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature  with  the 
facts  that  liave  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be  set  down 
are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown  to  phydoal  i 
science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail  us,  and  sub*  ] 
jective  observation  and  analysis  must  supplement  them. 

"  In  cither  words,  we  have  te  treat  of  nerv 
phenomena  of  consciousness.     The  changes  which,  regarded  as 
modes  of  the  Non-ego,  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  motion, 
have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  £'jo,  to  1 
terms  of  feeling.     Having  contemplated  these  changes  on  theit  I 
outeides,  we  have  to  contemplate  them  from  their  insidca." 

And  again,  "  Psychology,"  voL  i.  p.  140  : — 

"  Under  its  subjective  aspect.  Psychology  is  a  totally  uniqae 
science,  independent  of,  and  antithetically  opposed  to,  all  otbot  J 
sciences  whatever."  ..."  Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  soma- 
thing  vrithout  any  kinship  to  other  things;  and  from  the 
science  which  discovers  by  introspection  the  laws  of  this  some- 
thing, there  is  no  passage  by  transitional  steps  to  the  acieneea 
which  discover  the  laws  of  these  other  things." 

What,  then,  are  the  results  of  our  examination  of  this  chaptetl  j 
It  is  to  be  regarded  in  two  aspects,  according  to  the  point  <  ~ 
view  from  which  it  is  criticised.     If  it  is  studied  with  a  view  J 


*  Id  Chsp.  XIX.,  p.  494,  ve  find  a  reference  to  ■  previoiu  cbapter  In  tlM    ] 
"  Fsyoholugj,"  tfaoB  :  "In  theneit  chapter,  on  the  'Relativity  of  BeUtioU    ] 
between  Feelings,'  it  waa  eimilarlj  iliowii  that  no  relatiun  in  conao 
ueu  can  '  reaemble,  or  be  in  an;  way  aldn  to,  itB  loorce  beyond  oonadoua. 
nesa.' "    We  do  not  know  that  this  abatement  ioTolves  ■  oontradfatfon,  bvt    j 
it  is  ratliEr  puzzling. 
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to  ascertain  "how  can  there  be  found  within  consciousness 
this  notion  of  an  existence  that  is  not  within  consciousness  ? " 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  argument. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  studied  with  a  view  to  unifica- 
tion of  knowledge,  an  unification  which  shall  enable  us  to 
understand  the  connection  and  relations  of  all  sequences,  or 
even  only  an  unification  which  consists  simply  in  the  abolition 
of  incongruities  of  knowledge,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
value  whatever,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  in 
pursuance  of  this  latter  object  that  we  entered  upon  the  present 
study. 

In  the  following  chapter  on  Transfigured  Realism,  in  which, 
being  the  last  of  Part  VII.,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
a  connection  of  the  results  with  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  we 
find  only  a  summary  of  the  process  of  reasoning  leading  up  to 
the  conclusions  of  Realism,  and  without  the  requisite  argumen- 
tative connection  with  p.  310, 

The  general  summary  is  worth  quoting  on  its  own  merits. 

^*  The  conclusion  to  which  our  General  Analysis  has  brought 
us,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  conclusions,  yielded  by 
inductive  inquiry  at  the  outset.  While  some  objective  exist- 
ence, manifested  under  some  conditions,  remains  as  the  final 
necessity  of  thought,  there  does  not  remain  the  implication 
that  this  existence  and  these  conditions  are  more  to  us  than 
the  unknown  correlatives  of  our  feelings  and  the  relations 
among  our  feelings.  The  Realism  we  are  committed  to  is  one 
which  simply  asserts  objective  existence  as  separate  from,  and 
independent  of  subjective  existence.  But  it  affirms  neither 
that  any  one  mode  of  this  objective  existence  is  in  reality  that 
which  it  seems,  nor  that  the  connections  among  its  modes  are 
objectively  what  they  seem.  Thus  it  stands  widely  distin- 
guished from;  Crude  Realism,  and  to  mark  the  distinction  it 
may  properly  be  called  Transfigured  Realism." 

Mr.  Spencer  says  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Part  VIL  p.  502 — 

"Thus  ends  our  examination  of  the  Ultimate  Question, 
We  saw,  when  considering  its  nature,  that  Philosophy  reaches  its 
goal  when  it  establishes  universal  congruity  ("  First  Principles," 
Part  IL  Chap.  I.)    Before  stirring  a  step  towards  this  goal, 
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however,  Philosophy  had  to  assume  the  validity  of  certato 
primary  dicta  of  conscioiisnesa ;  since  before  there  can  be 
thought  there  must  he  eome  data  of  thought.  A  general  survey 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  of  Subject  and 
Object  was  a  dictum  of  consciousness  which  must  be  thus 
provisionally  accepted.  AccDpting  it,  the  process  of  establish- 
ing coDgruitiea  was  pursued,  until  at  length  it  brought  us  round 
to  the  original  dictum ;  and  we  had  then  to  consider  whether 
thia  could  be  absolutely  justified.  The  foregoing  chapters  liave 
led  UB  not  only  to  the  result  that  it  harmonises  with  all  other 
dicta  of  coQBcioUBness,  but  also  to  the  result  that  every  ad- 
verse proposition  is  absolutely  and  in  every  way  incongruous 
with  them." 

Here  is  to  he  noted  some  confusion  of  statements. 

Philosophy  had  to  assume  certain  dkfa. 

The  relation  of  Subject  and  Object  was  a  •lictum. 

Congruities  were  established  with  t/ie  original  dieiwn. 

The  original  dictum  hanaonises  with  all  other  dicta  of 
sciousness,  i.e.,  both  the  other  primary  dicta  and  all 
secondary  cousciousuesscs. 

Tlieroforo  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Object,  being 
congruous  with  all  other  consciousnesses,  primary  and  secondary, 
nlTords  the   uniiicatiou  of    knowledge,   which  is    the  goal  of 
Philosophy. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  any  other  of  the  primary  dicta  of 
consciousness — for  there  appear  to  be  others  treated  in  the  same 
way — would  also  afford  the  unification  of  knowledge,  which  is 
the  goal  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  is  rich  in  methods,  all 
equaUy  useless  for  any  object  of  enlarging  our  definite"  and  useful 
knowledge,  and  all  equally  inefficient  in  informing  us  of  our 
place  in  the  cosmical  history. 

After  having  thus  settled  "The  Ultimate  Question"  we  come 
to  "  The  Final  Question." 

"  Finally,  then,  we  resume  this  originally-provisional  assump- 
tion but  now  verified  truth.  Once  more  wo  are  brought  round 
to  the  conclusion  repeatedly  reached  by  other  routes,  that 
behind  all  manifestations,  inner  and  outer,  there  is  a  Power 
maaifoeted.    Here,  as  before,  it  has  become  clear  that  whilo  the 
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nature  of  this  Power  cannot  be  known  ...  we  leam  that 
the  one  thing  permanent  is  the  Unknowable  Eeality  hidden 
under  all  these  changing  shapes." 

We  confess  we  do  not  see  anything  in  this  leading  to  the  uni- 
fication of  knowledge  according  to  any  of  the  various  modes 
proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Neither  the  finality  of  the  relation 
of  Subject  and  Object,  nor  the  finality  of  an  Unknowable 
Power,  are  of  any  use  to  organise  knowledge,  and  give  it  that 
structural  unity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  completed  science, 
and  for  which  we  look  in  a  science  of  the  sciences. 

(e.)  Summary  of  this  Section, 

The  general  consideration  involved  in  this  section  is,  whether 
the  problem  of  the  unification  of  knowledge  is  rightly  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  passage  so  often  referred  to  by 
us,  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  explanation  of  all  things  and 
events  as  resultants  of  original  factors,  requiring  of  us  a  system 
of  historical  reconstruction,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  rightly  sought 
in  the  correlation  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  or  by  some 
of  the  other  methods  of  the  class  advanced  in  this  section  ?  It 
is  true  it  might  be  held  that  they  are  all  identical,  but  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Spencer  has  not  undertaken  to  explain  that  they  are 
so.  Failing  this  unification,  one  class  must  be  held  to  exclude 
the  other,  and  the  student  is  in  doubt  which  to  pursue.  But 
of  the  two  classes,  the  one  we  have  just  been  considering  does 
not  possess  the  greater  value.  The  deductive  or  historical  pro- 
blem is  the  one  of  all-absorbing  interest  to  humanity. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
we  have  shown,  we  think,  that  he  has  not  treated  it  with  clear- 
ness and  logical  continuity.  The  argument  passes  through  many 
phases,  and  is  characterised  by  changefulness  and  uncertainty 
of  thought  and  language.  In  its  final  result,  as  an  explanation 
of  the  relations  of  Kealism  and  Phenomenalism,  we  think  it 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  if  our  object  were  other  than  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge, we  should  have  more  to  say  than  this  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  substantial  merits  of  his  teachings  on  this  subject. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Spenoer,  in  Part  YII  of 
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the  PsycUology,  confonnds  a  theonj  of  knowledge  with  a  theory 
of  the  unijiaalion  ofliiiowUdge.  What  he  there  aJvannes  is  the 
former,  not  the  latter,  although  it  professes  to  he  the  latter. 
Yet  hia  own  criterioa  of  the  unificatien  of  knowledge  is  placed 
not  iu  forming  a  theory  of  knowledge,  hut  in  forming  a  coa- 
mical  reconstruction.  We  therefore  consider  that  all  the  claims 
made  in  this  part  for  effecting  the  unification  of  knowledge  are 
■\vrongIy  made,  and  rightfully  appertain  to  a  theory  of  know- 
ledge, placing  them  therefore  as  only  suhordinate  considerations 
in  the  more  general  inquiry. 

§  a,  T}te  Problem  of  the  "  Psyclioh;;!/,"  beijifi  a  ConsidiraHon  i 
of  the  Science  of  Pnyckology  with  Regard  to  its  Place  in  t 
Mr.  Sjieiuxr'a  Constructive  Schtnne, 

The  problem  sought  to  be  elaborated  in  the  "Principles  of 
Psychology"   may   be    gathered    from    Part    I.,  Chapter  VL, 
".^tho- Physiology;"    Chapter    VII.,    "The  Scope  of  Psy-  ] 
ohology;"  Part  III.,  Chapters  I.  and  XL,  "Life  and  Mind  na   ' 
Correspondence;"  Part  V.,  Chapter  VI.    to  X.,  "The  Rela- 
tion of  Psychical  Laws  to  the  Physical  Sj-nthesis." 

The  problem  to  be  solved  from  out  point  of  view  ii 
affiliation  of  the  Evolution  of  Pjschology  upon  Evolution  ia  ] 
general.  Thereupon  arises  the  question,  What  ia  Psychology  t  ' 
and  what  is  meant  by  Evolution  1 

(a.)  Wlttd.  )«  P»ijehoh.gy  ? 

We  will  first  consider  wliat  Psychology  is  not.  In  the  first  J 
place,  it  is  not  Biology.  The  whole  process  of  biological  A 
evolution  is  a  purely  physical  process,  wrought  out  by  ths  | 
action  of  environment  upon  organic  mosses,  and,  down  to  tha  J 
very  minutest  detail  of  the  arrangements  of  the  completed  ■ 
organism,  the  result  of  physical  and  chemical  relationships  undex  f 
the  guiding  law  of  that  physical  law  of  equilibration  by  I 
which  a  moving  equilibrium  adjusts  its  forces  to  counteiholance  ] 
estemal  farces  threatening  its  destruction. 

When  wo  come  to  study  the  "  Biology,"  we  shall  find  that  I 
Pealing  is  carefully  excluded  as  a  factor,  as  indeed  not  being  1 
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one  of  the  circle  of  energies  it  is  bound  to  be — for  it  is 
incapable  of  doing  work  by  changing  into  other  fonns  of 
energy.  We  must  therefore  understand  that  the  action  of 
the  organism  throughout,  including  every  nervous  current 
and  every  cerebral  change,  is  part  of  an  unbroken  physical 
sequence.  With  these  sequences,  therefore,  Psychology  has 
nothing  to  do  as  a  factor,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  active  agency 
being  the  cause  of  change. 

These  actions  of  the  organism,  however,  are  accompanied 
in  great  measure  by  subjective  feelings.  These  feelings  vary 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  They  are  found  to  be  speci* 
ally  localised,  and  to  vary  in  intensity  with  physiological  con- 
ditions. The  study  of  these  localisations  and  variations  with 
physical  conditions  is  not,  however,  the  science  of  Psychology, 
but  is  called  "  ^stho-Physiology." 

"  iEsthO'physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique. 
It  belongs  neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  to  the  subjective 
world ;  but  taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the 
correlation  of  the  two."  * 

Mr.  Spencer  here  very  happily  states  the  case,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  which  are  the  two  specific  terms,  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  express  the  nature  of  their  correlation.  All  that  he  has  done 
in  the  preceding  chapter  has  had  reference  to  the  localisation 
and  the  dependence  of  the  variations  of  feelings.  The  generali- 
sation is  not  attempted  which  would  express  the  general  relation 
of  subject  and  object. 

We  rather  think  Mr.  Spencer  considers  such  a  generalisation 
impossible,  for  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  he  says — 

"  Now,  however,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  facts  absolutely  with- 
out any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature  with 
the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be  set  down 
are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown  to  physical 
science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail  us  ;  and  sub- 
jective observation  and  analysis  must  supplement  them.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena  as  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness.     The  changes  which,  regarded  as  modes 

•  Psychology,  voL  i.  p.  130. 
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of  the  Non  Ego,  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  motion,  have 
now,  regarded  as  modes  of  tho  Ego,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
feeling."  • 

Are  we,  then,  to  consider  that  the  science  of  Psychol)^  relates  1 
to  the  subjective  only,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  distinguishment, 
connections,  order,  and  general  relations  of  feelings,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c,  1  la  it  merely  tho  subjoctive  mode  of  speaking  of 
tho  nervous  and  cerebral  changes — changes  which  we  have 
already  seen  are  wholly  biological,  and  determined  by  the 
physical  interaction  of  the  organism  with  its  environment)  If 
BO,  it  is  but  a  subjective  aspect  of  physical  processes  which 
somehow  have  that  aspect,  and  since  the  determining  causes 
are  wholly  physical,  are  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  coming 
within  the  science  of  Biology,  To  treat  them  separately  would 
in  thia  case  be  merely  a  matter  of  convenience ;  for  although, 
the  real  agencies  are  actions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  systems,. 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ooi  observation,  and  are  oiily^ 
known  to  us  subjectively. 

However,  this  does  not  accord  with  Mr.  Spencer's  definition 
of  Psychology,  and  we  now  approach  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  term.     For  this  purpose  we  study  the  chapter 
on  "  Tlie  Scope  of  Psychology."    It  commencoa  by  a  negation  of 
Biology  and  j^Estho-Phyaiology  as  included  in  the  study.    Biology^l 
is  regarded  as  a.  purely  physical  study ;  "  the  direct  meanings  1 
of  all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  implied  oon- 
sciousnesa  or  feeling;  and,  ignoring  consciousness  or  feeling, 
they  have  left  out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology,"  t     This  is  a  first  approaoli 
to  a  recognition  of  the  contents  of  that  science.     Nevertheleat^  1 
it  is  distinct  from  .^tho- Physiology,  because  the  latter  ia  c 
fined  to  propositions  expressive  of  relations  of  phenomena  occur-  1 
ring  wholly  within  the  organism. 

Mr.  Bpoucer  proceeds  to  say  that  tliis  ia  the  case  with  regard  J 
to  Biology  also.  He  endeavours  to  make  out  that  the  si 
of  Biology  is  a  science  complete  within  the  limits  of  tba  1 
organism.  He  has  to  admit  that  "distinct  or  tacit  referentw  ] 
has,  indeed,  been  made  to  some  external  force.  .  ,  .  But  bi 
■  PBjcliology,  Tol.  i.  p,  9S,  +  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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references,  vague  or  distinct,  have  been  made  merely  because  it 
was  needful  to  suppose  something  by  which  an  organic  change 
was  set  up;  not  because  this  something  had  to  be  included 
in  the  proposition  set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an 
internal  relation  only."* 

"  Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  terms  lie 
within  the  organism,  our  facts  are  morphological  or  physio- 
logical, and  in  no  degree  psychological.  Even  though  the 
relation  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  that  between  a  nervous 
change  and  a  feeling,  it  is  still  not  a  psychological  relation  so 
long  as  the  feeling  is  regarded  merely  as  connected  with  the 
nervous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with  some  existence  lying 
outside  the  organism." 

Mr.  Spencer  here  seems  to  speak  of  Morphology  and  Physio- 
logy as  if  they  could  be  sciences  in  themselves  without  reference 
to  the  environment,  and  as  if  they  could  now  be  studied  in 
that  old-fashioned  isolated  way;  whereas  the  great  object  of 
his  work  on  Biology  is  to  show  that  all  the  facts  of  that  science 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  environment  on  cer- 
tain peculiarly  constituted  masses  of  matter,  from  which  also 
the  subjective  presumably  results.  Therefore  we  do  not  undw- 
stand  the  distinction  which  he  proceeds  to  make. 

"  For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  from  the  sciences 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  account 
both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena"  (queryy  objective 
or  svhjective?)  "and  of  the  connected  external  phenomena  to 
which  they  refer.  In  a  physiological  proposition  an  inner 
relation  is  the  essential  subject  of  thought ;  but  in  a  psycho- 
logical proposition  an  outer  relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a 
co-essential  subject  of  thought.  A  relation  in  the  environ- 
ment rises  into  co-ordinate  importance  with  a  relation  in  the 
organism.  The  thing  contemplated  is  now  a  totally  different 
thing.  It  is  not  the  connection  between  the  internal  pheno- 
mena "  {query,  objective  or  subjective  ?),  "  nor  is  it  the  connection 
between  the  external  phenomena ;  but  it  is  t?ie  connection  be- 
tween these  two  connections,  A  psychological  proposition  is 
necessarily  compounded  of  two   propositions;  of  which  one 

*  Psychology,  voL  i.  p.  113. 
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concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns  the  object;  and 
cannot  be  exjjressed  without  the  four  terras  which  these 
two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may  be  beat  ex- 
plained by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are  two  related 
manifestations  in  the  environment — say  the  colour  and  taste  of 
a  fruit ;  then  so  long  as  we  contemplate  their  relation  by  itself, 
or  as  associated  with  other  external  phenomena,  we  are  occupied 
with  a  portion  of  physical  science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  b 
are  the  sentatione  produced  in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar 
light  whidi  tile  fruit  reflects,  and  by  the  chemical  action  of  its 
juice  on  the  palate ;  then,  so  long  as  we  atudy  the  action  of 
the  light  on  the  retina  and  optic  centres,  and  consider  how 
the  juice  sets  up  in  other  centres  a  nervous  change  known  as 
sweetness,  we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences 
of  Physiology  and  JSstho-Physiology,  But  we  pass  into  the 
domain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there  coTtiet 
to  ejnit  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and  b  that 
in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation  between  A  and 
B.  Psychology  is  exclusively  concerned  with  this  connecttoa 
between  (A  £)  and  (a  b) — has  to  investigate  its  nature,  ita 
origin,  its  meaning,  &x."  * 

Mr.  Spencer  then  proceeds  to  combat  the  opinion  that 
Psychology  is  part  of  Biology,  on  the  ground  that  all  biolo- 
gical structures  and  functions  are  produced  by  the  intimate 
actions  of  the  environment  upon  oi^nio  masses  and  organ- 
isms. "  The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continuous  adnptatioa 
of  its  inner  actions  to  outer  actions  ;  and  a  complete  interpro- 
tation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition  of  the  onter 
actions,"  t  But  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  "  throughout  Biology 
proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated  phenomena  areeithec 
but  tacitly  recognised,  or,  if  overtly  and  definitely  recognised, 
are  so  but  occasionally ;  while  the  organism  and  its  correlated 
phenomena"  {quni/,  gjiltjeelive f)  "practically  monopolise 
attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  correlated  phenomena  of  th» 
environment  are  at  evorj-  step  avowedly  and  distinctly  recog- 
nised ;  and  are  as  essential  to  every  psycliological  idea  as  ara 
the  correkted  plieuomena  of  the  organism."  | 

'  Psyohulogy,  vol.  i.  [i,  134.         t  IbiJ.,  p.  i  jj,         J  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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This  reply  is  based  upon  the  statical  aspect  of  Biology, 
whereas  by  no  one  more  than  by  Mr.  Spencer  has  Biology  been 
taught  as  a  continuous  process.  And  it  is  surprising  to  find 
him  say — 

"  In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they  imply 
the  environment  at  all,  imply  almost  exclusively  its  few  general 
and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of  their  generality  and 
constancy,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration;  whereas  the  pro- 
positions of  Psychology  refer  to  its  multitudinous,  special,  and 
ever-varying  phenomena,  which,  because  of  their  speciality  and 
changeability,  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration."  * 

Now,  any  one  who  will  refer  to  the  "  Biology,"  and  study  the 
detailed  instances  by  which  it  is  made  clear  that  the  whole  of 
the  morphological  and  physiological  history  of  every  animal  and 
plant,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  is  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  environment  upon  the  organism,  and  who  is  able  to  master 
the  general  principle  of  biological  equilibration  as  propounded 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  through  which  all  this  comes  about,  will  be 
astonished  at  such  a  passage  as  the  foregoing  from  the  pen  of 
the  self-same  writer. 

However,  this  matter  does  not  affect  our  present  criticism. 
Here  our  point  of  interest  lies  in  studying  the  problem  of  *'  the 
connection  between  these  two  connections,^*  On  the  one  side  we 
have  the  objective  connection  (A  B),  and  on  the  other  side  we 
have  the  clearly  subjective  connection  (a  b). 

The  problem  of  Psychology  is  to  ascertain  how  there  comes 
to  exist  within  the  organism  the  subjective  connection  (a  b). 
We  note  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a  historical  problem,  "  how 
it  comes  to  exist,"  and  in  this  view  of  it  we  consider  the  true 
aild  only  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded  is  with  the 
object  of  assigning  its  place  with  regard  to  evolution  in  general 
Our  studies,  as  Mr.  Spencer  indicates,  should  be  directed  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  "  its  nature,  its  origin,  its  meaning,"  &c.  To  this 
we  will  recur,  but  in  the  meantime  would  point  out  that  the 
subjective  connection  (a  b)  only  exists  as  the  subjective  aspect 
of  some  physical  arrangement  of  the  cerebrum  or  nervous 
system ;  and  if  this  cerebrum  or  nervous  system,  being  part  of 

*  Psychology,  vol  i.  p.  135. 
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the  physical  organiaia,  has  been  produced  by  ordinary  biological 
evolution,  its  subjective  aspect  can  only  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  science  of  "  iEstho-Phyaioli^y,"  and  therefore 
the  origin  of  the  connection  (a  h)  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  its 
objective  side  as  the  particular  nervouB  arrangement  (sym- 
bolised by  A  b)  produced  by  the  object  (A  B),  and  the 
only  remaining  qnestion  appertaining  to  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
nature,  origin,  and  meaning  of  the  aubjeotive  aspect  of  (a  b) 
which  is  symbolised  by  (a  h).  This  mode  of  stating  the  inquiry 
implies  three  sets  of  connections  instead  of  two.  The  causa 
(A  £),  the  effect  (a  b),  and  the  concomitant  (a  h).  And  ib 
results  in  the  statement  that  every  representation  of  the  sab- 
jective  in  italics  is  but  the  unaccountable  concomitant  of  all 
arrangements  of  the  smaU  capitals  representing  the  result  o£ 
their  interaction  with  the  environment,  symbolised  by  large 
capitals,  or  of  their  own  interaction. 

Mr.   Spencer  next  proceeds  to  dispute  the  demarcation  of 
Psychology  from  liiology  by  a  sharp  line.     Evolution  is  o&a 
and  continuous.     Tliis  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  relativa  \ 
connections  of  the  different  sciences. 

"  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete  sciences  are  adjoining  tracts 
of  one  science,  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  eontinuoua 
transformation  which  the  Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  how- 
ever, they  are  distinguishable  as  successively  more  specialised 
parts  of  the  total  science."* 

"And  Psychology  is  a  specialised  part  of  Biology,  limited  in 
its  application  to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
and  occupyiiig  itself  exclusively  with  those  special  actions  and 
reactions  which  they  display,  from  instant  to  instant,  in  their 
converse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  amid  ' 
which  thoy  move." 

We  must  say  this  is  not  very  clear,     As  long  as  the  nctioiu 
and  reactions  are  the  interrelations  of  the  physical  environment    ' 
with  the  physical  organism,  thoy  come  within  the  scope  of  J 
Biology,  and  the  whole  thing  is  complete  in  itself  without 
Psychology  at  all,  as  witness  the  work  on  Biology  and  th*   . 
exclusion  of  Feeling  as  a  factor  in  these  interrelations. 
*  Psjcbologj,  »oL  i.  p.  137. 
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Spencer  enters  npon  an  argument  in  which  he  calls  some  of 
the  complex  results  of  simple  factors  "additional  factors," 
adding  to  the  results  of  the  previous  complexity.  By  this 
means  he  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  Molecular  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  and  by  analogy  impHes  a  similar  connection  yet 
diflference  between  Biology  and  Psychology. 

"In  this  way  it  is,  then,  that  the  conspicuous  presence  of 
additional  factors  differentiates  Psychology  from  Biology  proper ; 
although  in  Biology  proper  these  factors  make  an  occasional 
appearance."* 

There  is  evidently  some  confusion  of  statement  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
works  as  to  what  Psychology  really  is.  Obviously  it  is  a  branch 
of  knowledge.  Is  it  a  knowledge  of  subjective  impressions, 
feelings,  memories,  &c,  as  a  body  of  knowledge  complete  in 
itself,  and  further  added  to  by  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  they  occur  and  with  which  they  are 
universally  associated,  and  of  which  they  are  thereby  one  aspect, 
although  they  have  no  place  as  factors  in  the  interrelation  or* 
changes  of  these  physical  concomitants  ?  If  so,  then  clearly,  in 
the  absence  of  the  knowledge  by  which,  in  pursuance  of  these 
physical  interrelations,  the  subjective  arose,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  influence  of  the  subjective  upon  the  physical  organism. 
Psychology  is  a  separate  science,  cut  off  from  the  hierarchy  of 
the  sciences  by  a  sharp  line. 

Is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  but  a  study  of  the  higher  complexi* 
ties  and  organisation  of  the  physically-constituted  nervous 
system  by  which  the  various  incident  motions  are  traced  to 
their  effects  upon  multitudinous  centres  of  nerve  force  and  to 
the  regulative  action  of  these  centres,  resulting  eventually  in 
efferent  currents  of  reaction  upon  the  external  world  ?  If  so, 
then  it  is  merely  a  higher  branch  of  Biology. 

Is  it,  again,  a  study  of  the  connection  between  these  two  sets 
of  connections  ?  Then,  as  pointed  out  before,  all  we  can  do  at 
the  present  time  is  to  note  the  relation  of  definite  feelings  with 
special  parts  of  the  organism  and  of  concomitant  variations. 
Until  the  general  relation  of  feeling  and  physical  change  is 
formulated,  this  knowledge  is  merely  a  body  of  unorganised 

*  Psychology,  voL  i.  p.  14a 
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facta  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  q  science.     Tliis  wonld  be 
the  science  of  jEstho-Physioiogy. 

If  to  this  has  to  1>e  adiied  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
bodies  external  to  the  organism,  this  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  in  regard  to  the  physical  relationfihips,  and  ngnin  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  external  objects  affect  tlie  subjective 
percipient.  But  the  former  seems  clearly  a  branch  of  physical 
science,  and  the  latter  to  be  only  capable  of  study  interme- 
diately through  Biology  and  ^Eatho-Physiology — unless,  indeed, 
it  is  a  branch  of  that  unknown  science,  not  yet  formulated, 
which  wiU  deal  with  the  historic  relationship  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective.  From  all  which  we  judge  that  Psychology 
cannot  yet  be  ranked  in  the  deductive  sequence  of  the  sciences,  j 
and  tltat  the  uiii6cation  of  knowledge  is  not  complete. 

The  fundamental    problem   is   considered  by  Mr.   Spencei;  , 
when,  in  the  chapter  "  On  the  Substance  of  Mind,"  he  treats    ' 
of  units  of  consciousness  as  in  some  way  analogous  to  nerroiu 
shocks  (though  more  simple  than  them),  and  suggests  a  theory   ' 
of  the  differences  of  the  sense-impressions  as  due  to  differences  . 
in  these  nervous  shocks.     This  is  a  reasonable  and  suggestiva 
hypothesis,  hut  one  which,  until  it  is  worked  out  in  the  formu- 
lation of  relations,  ought  not  to  be  made  too  much  of;  and    { 
failing  that  formulation,  still  leaves  the  history  of  the  organism 
completely  within  the  range  of  physical  science,  the  subjective    I 
being  something  merely  added  to  and  incident  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  physical  factors. 

(6.)  What  U  Evolution? 

Having  now  considered  what  is  meant  by  "  Psychology," 
must  next  inquire  what  ia  meant  by  Evolution. 

If  by  Evolution  is  meant  a  gradual  growth  from  a  state  of 
"indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  hoterv-  j 
geneity,"  then  undoubtedly  there  may  be  proved  to  have  token  J 
place  such  a  development  of  correspondences,  symbolised  )qr  j 
small  capitals  and  by  italics,  as  to  attain  a  result  mors  and 
more  representative  of  the  ever-growing  complexities  of  th«  1 
realities  symbolised  by  the  large  capitals.  The  acceptance  of  \ 
this  truth  involves,  indeed,  only  the  purely  descriptive  portitm  j 
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of  the  Formula  of  Evolution,  but  then  the  part  of  it  which 
does  imply  some  connection  of  sequences  is  only  applied  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  simple  physical  evolutions,  and  is  practically  of  little 
account. 

^Except  in  the  definition  of  Evolution  given  in  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," Mr.  Spencer  seldom  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  there 
defined  as  the  concentration  of  matter  and  the  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion,  but  he  universally  employs  it  (like  every- 
body else)  as  meaning  the  advance  from  a  state  of  homogeneity, 
indefiniteness,  and  simplicity,  to  a  state  of  definite,  coherent 
complexity. 

The  history  of  Mind  accords  with  this  idea.  The  ques- 
tion is,  does  this  similarity  of  modes  of  development  constitute 
an  unification  of  knowledge  ?  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  think  it 
does,  for  in  his  "  General  Synthesis  "  he  considers  it  sufficient 
to  show  this  gradual  growth  of  mind  in  the  manner  specified. 

Perhaps  this  is  hardly  correct.  Considering  mind  as  part 
of  Biology,  he  shows  not  an  independent  but  a  dependent  and 
concomitant  development  of  mind  pari  passu  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  physical  organisms,  and  then  says,  see  how  mental 
evolution  conforms  to  general  evolution  !  We  submit  that  this 
conformity  of  characteristics  of  development,  however  signifi- 
cant it  may  be,  does  not  bring  Psychology  within  the  deductive 
process  from  original  factors  which  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge requires.  It  is  something,  however,  if  the  Evolution  of 
Psychology  by  natural  growth  is  recognised.  It  is  something 
more  if  this  development  is  found  coincident  with  another  order 
of  development.  But  still,  the  mere  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  Psychological  Evolution  is  not  an  explanation  of  it,  and  until 
it  finds  its  place  amongst  the  deductions  from  the  properties  of 
original  agencies,  it  cannot  be  held  to  rank  in  a  system  of 
unified  knowledge. 

(c)  Digression  on  Verbal  Modes  of  Identifying  Processes, 

Before  proceeding  with  an  investigation  of  the  second  or  true 
mode  of  presentment  of  Evolution,  let  us  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  development  of  Psychology  is  identified  verbally 
with  the  processes  of  Biology,  and  thus  the  semblance  of  an 
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identity  of  sequence  wrought  out      Thia  is  effected   by  1 
employment  of  the  same  set  of  terms  in  the  description  of  botlli 
processes.     It  is  for  us  to  inquire  if  the  likeneas  of  procea 
giving  warrant  for  the  common  methods  of  description  is  c 
of  simOarity  of  process  only,  or  one  of  identity  of  sequence. 

For  the  study  of  this  question  we  take  Part  II L  of  the 
"  Principles  of  Psychology,"  entitled  "  General  Synthesis,"  com- 
mencing with  the  idea  of  "Life  and  Mind  as  Correspondence," 
and  followed  by  chapters  showing  the  development  of  thia<| 
correspondence  from  the  direct  and  homogeneous,  througld 
various  accretions  of  heterogeneity  of  space,  time,  speciality,! 
generality,  and  complexity,  eventuating  ia  their  co-ordinatioi 
and  integratiotL 

The   primary   relations   between   an   organic   mass 
environment  are  direct — that  is  to  say,  are  merely  chemical  and'' 
physical ;  but  when  this  mass  has  become  a  "  moving  equili- 
brium," these  direct  equilibrations  are  overhorao  by  the  power 
which  the  mass  now  possesses  of  adapting  or  rearranging  its 
structure  or  motions,  so  as  to  resist  the  disintegrative  effect  of 
the  direct   equilibrations,  and  thus    counterbalance   force   by 
force.     This  ia  the  special  characteristic  of  all  biological  change, 
and  the  ruling  cause  of  oil  biological  development     Therefore 
whenever  an  adaptation,  rearrangement,  or  adjustment  of  a 
organism  to  its  envminment  is  spoken  of,  it  is  thia  kind  i 
change  which  is  referred  to,  the  terms  just  mentioned  bein 
merely  used  for  variety  of  expression,  but  are  really  reprcsenta 
live  of  the  same  thought. 

The  term  "correspondence,"  which  is  the  one  made  use  c 
so  largely  in  the  "  General  Synthesis  "  to  cover  the  developmei 
of  Mind  on  the  same  method  as  the  development  of  life,  j 
but  another  term  having  the  same  reference.  Vital  cbai 
instead  of  being  spoken  of  as  biological  equilibrations,  are  spokefl 
of  as  "  corre-spondences."  Tbua,  speaking  of  the  locomotioia  Q 
organisms,  Mr.  Spencer  saya — 

"  Thus  then,  the  addition  of  mechanical  changes  to  the  chatif 

displayed  by  motionless  organisms,  is  the  addition  of  n 

ual  relations  in  correspondence  with  new  external  relations," 

•  pBychology,  ml.  L  p.  29S. 
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Of  course  a  correspondence  is  displayed,  but  the  eflfect  of 
regarding  the  development  in  this  indefinite  manner  is  to 
throw  into  obscurity  the  assigned  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
special  law  of  biological  equilibration,  and  to  bring  forward  a 
general  indefinite  notion  of  correspondence  which  shall  after- 
wards cover  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  develop- 
ments. 

We  could  review  each  chapter,  pointing  out  how  this  funda- 
mental fault  of  the  argument  vitiates  its  teachings ;  but  to  do 
so  would  produce  too  great  a  bulk  of  criticism,  and  after  all 
that  has  already  been  done,  the  student  will  be  able  to  take  up 
these  points  for  himself.     We  might  instance  passages  on  pages 

3oi»  304,  305*  3i9»  33o»  &C. 

There  is  a  most  singular  passage  on  page  331  : — 

"  Out  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (excluding  the 
indeterminate  types  that  underlie  both  divisions  of  the  organic 
world)  "  {query,  how  then  can  it  he  primordial  f)  "  characterises 
animal  organisms  in  general,  are  gradually  evolved  those  varums 
kinds  of  irritability  which  answer  to  the  various  attributes  of 
matter "  ( What  then  are  the  various  attributes  of  matter  f) 
''The  fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The 
fundamental  sense  is  a  faculty  of  responding  to  resistance." 
{Query,  what  does  *^ responding"  mean  f  What  is  sense,  and  how 
does  it  originate,  and  in  what  does  it  inhere  f)  "  And  while  in 
the  environment,  associated  with  this  attribute  of  resistance,  are 
other  attributes  "  (note  that  these  attributes  are  of  a  different 
kind,  and  not  composed  of  the  fundamental  attribute)  "  severally 
distinctive  of  certain  classes  of  bodies"  {what  they  are  we 
shall  see  just  now) ;  "in  the  organism  there  arise "  {by  Mr, 
Spencer's  law  of  biological  equilibration  f)  "  faculties  of  respond- 
ing to  these  other  attributes — faculties  which  enable  the 
organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater  variety  of 
external  relations;  faculties,  therefore,  which  increase  the 
speciality  of  the  correspondence.  We  see  this  not  only  in  the 
rise  of  the  senses  that  are  adected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible, 
and  sound-producing  properties  of  things,"  &c. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  considers  bodies  to 
have  the  attributes  or  properties  of  producing  odour,  visibility, 
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and  sound,  which  propertiea  are  aasociated  with,  but  are  r 
composed  of,  the  fuDdamcutal  attribute,  resistaiice.  "We  tindn 
Btood  that  the  latest  teachings  of  science  are  to  the  eflec 
sound,  visibility,  colour,  &c.,  are  mereiy  the  names  of  s 
tive  sensations,  the  result  of  vibrations  aerial  and  etheies 
Surely  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  ore  a1 
Lutes  of  matter,  but  only  the  relations  of  tho  series  (a  b),  i 
to  the  series  (a  b),  Ac,  which,  again,  are  related  to  the  se 
(A  B),  &c 

If  the  fundamental  sense  is  tho  response  to  fundamenti 
resistance,  then  the  solution  of  the  whole  quoation  is  t 
found  in  some  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  response.  But  * 
say  that  tho  senses  are  an  increase  of  the  degree  of  subjective 
correspondence  (or  response)  is  to  throw  no  light  upon  tho 
explanation  of  the  correspondence  or  the  necessity  for  it,  and, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  introduction  of  this  term  only  tecdl 
to  confuse  the  consideration  of  the  argument  CorreepondemM 
adaptation,  and  adjustment  should  all  be  abolished  in  favm 
of  the  real  ruling  principle  of  biological  equilibration  as  taugl 
by  Mr.  Spencer. 

Eventually  wo  come  upon  tho  term  "  integration,"  ai 
ask  what  tliia  means  in  relation  to  biological  cquilibratica 
Is  it  one  of  its  results )  We  could  easily  frame  a  theory  of  3 
in  relation  to  orilinary  mechanical  equilibration.  But  in  Cham 
ter  X.  we  have  an  account  of  the  integration  of  correspondano* 
Does  this  mean  an  integration  of  the  series  (a  b),  &c.,  or  of  t 
series  («  '1),  &c.  The  use  of  the  word  "  integration"  is  no  donljlj 
meant  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  carry  the  mind  back  upon  the  ¥at 
mala  of  Evolution.  But  we  must  remember  tliat  tho  integi 
tion  taught  there  was  the  integration  of  matter,  and  v 
also  remember  that  tho  essence  of  the  formula  was  the  c 
comitance  of  the  dissipation  of  something,  viz..  Motion,  Noi 
in  this  case,  if  we  have  the  scries  {a  b),  &c,  in  view,  we  hatvi 
not  only  no  integration  of  Matter,  but  also  no  concomitant  d 
pation  of  anything.  Therefore  if  tho  present  use  of  the  word  j^ 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  wo  are  hero  effecting  the  t 
fication  of  knowledge,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  simulations  t 
unification  treated  of  in  Chapter  L  §  13.     It  is  still  more  difl 
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cult  to  say  how  psychological  integration  is  related  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  law  of  biological  equilibration ;  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  integration  of  psychological  correspondences  as 
part  of  that  process,  we  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
problem  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  solve. 

Under  cover  of  the  term  "  correspondence,"  Mr.  Spencer 
elaborates  his  argument  in  a  series  of  chapters,  through  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  carried  on  by  means  of  physical 
development,  until  in  the  end  he  is  able  to  say  : — 

"  Thus  then  we  find  illustrated  in  all  ways  the  truth  enun- 
ciated at  the  outset,  that  the  connexions  among  vital  actions 
directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  connexions  among 
actions  in  the  environment.  That  method  by  which  we  sought 
out  the  fundamental  fact  on  which  to  base  a  Synthetic  Psycho- 
logy, is  justified  by  its  results.  On  comparing  the  phenomena 
of  mental  life  with  the  most  nearly  allied  phenomena — those  of 
bodily  life — and  inquiring  what  is  common  to  both  groups,  a 
generalisation  was  disclosed  which  proves  on  examination  to 
express  the  essential  character  of  all  mental  actions.  Eegarded 
under  every  variety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in 
the  establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment,  and  the  entire 
development  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  progress 
of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speciality,  in 
Generality,  in  Complexity."* 

No  doubt  Psychology  has  made  the  development  described, 
no  doubt  Biology,  including  Morphology  and  Physiology,  has 
made  the  development  described,  but  while  for  the  latter  there 
is  a  hypothetical  explanation  in  the  special  law  of  biological 
equilibration,  there  is  none  whatever  for  the  former,  and  it  is 
this  which  is  looked  for  in  a  scheme  of  unified  knowledge  To 
call  the  psychological  developments  by  a  term  which  may  be 
applied  as  descriptive  of  the  biological  series,  but  which  does 
not  disclose  the  law  of  their  connection  with  the  preceding  and 
continuous  evolution,  is  not  to  find  a  place  for  Psychology  in 
Evolution  in  general 

*  Psychology,  vol  i  p.  385. 
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Keverttielesa,  Mr.  Spencer  consideis  this  has  beeu  accDm 
plished,  and  says — 

"  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  ....  leaves  us  with  a  conception  which 
obviously  requires  further  development.  The  various  degrees 
and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  as  Instinct,  Memory,  Beason, 
Emotion,  Will,  and  the  rest,  must  be  translated  in  terms  <^  I 
this  conception.  If,  as  above  alleged,  the  several  grades  <rfl  J 
Mind  and  its  component  faculties  are  phaaes  of  tlie  con 
Bpondence  and  factors  in  the  correspondence,  they  can 
interpreted  as  such,  and  to  complete  the  ailment  it  is  needful  | 
that  they  should  be  so  interpreted."  * 

To  this  task  Mr.  Spencer  forthwith  proceeds  in  Part  IV. 
isBufBcient,  however,  for  our  purpose  if  we  confine  our  considera-J 
tions  to  the  essential  preliminaries  of  such  an  explanation. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Spencer's  position  when  he 
says  that  the  psyclioiogical  relations  take  part  in  the  determin- 
ing of  events  "  as  factors  in  the  correspondence."  Probably  ha 
does  not  wish  to  convey  this  meaning,  as  he  has  elsewhere  ex< 
eluded  all  modes  of  feeling  from  the  factors  of  Biology,  and  he 
nowhere  teaches  that  a  Psychic  Force  finds  its  place  in  tha 
circle  of  the  physical  energies  by  wliich  the  work  of  the  oi^oa- 
ism  ia  carried  on,  and  we  know  already  that  no  such  mode  iftj 
included  in  Balfour  Stewart's  list  of  energies. 

The  whole  onus  of  the  affiliation  of  Psychology  upon  £vol 
tion  in  general  is  thrown  upon  the  term  "  correaponden 
upon  the  translation  of  all  biological  developments   into   '. 
same  terms.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  a  verbal  ft 
not  a  logical  connection.     To  make  it  a  logical  connectioa  H 
woiild   be   necessary  to    show   that  all   correaponden 
identical  in  their  law  of  origin,  and  Bince  all  biological  c 
Bpondences   are   occasioned    from    the    law  by  which  movia 
equilibria  generate  arrangements  for  counterbalancing  dea 
tive  forces,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  not  only  the  r 
tions  (a  h)  were  thns  generated,  but  that  the  relations  (a  b)  a 
were  thus  originated,  and  that  they  reacted  as  counteibalanoi 
forces  like  the  anangement  (a  n). 

•  Pajchology,  voL  i.  p.  392. 
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In  the  first  place,  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  organism 
we  cannot  recognise  anything  which  could  be  transformed  into 
the  relation  (a  5),  and  in  the  second,  since  it  is  out  of  the  list  of 
Physical  Energies,  we  do  not  see  that  it  could  react  against  its 
external  originator. 

Mr.  Spencer  says  : — 

"  These  two  progressions  are  in  truth  parts  of  the  same  pro- 
gression. Without  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  primordial 
tissue  displays  the  several  forms  of  irritability  in  which  the 
senses  originate,  and  that  the  organs  of  sense,  like  all  other 
organs,  arise  by  differentiations  of  this  primordial  tissue — with- 
out dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  impressions  received  by  these 
senses  form  the  raw  materials  of  intelligence,  which  arises  by 
combination  of  them  and  must  therefore  conform  to  their  law 
of  development — without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  intelligence 
advances  pari  passu  with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  systems — 
without  dwelling  on  these  facts,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that 
as  the  progress  of  organisation  and  the  progress  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  organism  and  its  environment  are  but 
different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  they  cannot 
fail  to  harmonise.  In  this  organisation  of  experiences  which 
constitutes  evolving  Intelligence,  there  must  be  that  same  con- 
tinuity, that  same  sub-division  of  function,  that  same  mutual 
dependence,  and  that  same  ever-advancing  consensus^  which 
characterise  the  physical  organisation."  * 

If  the  argument  commenced  with  the  properties  of  primordial 
tissue,  and  this  tissue  were  known  to  have  the  two  sets  of  pro- 
perties of  balancing  itself  physically  with  the  environment 
according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  law  of  moving  equilibria,  and  of 
organising  itself  pari  passu  in  a  subjective  manner,  liien  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  would  hold  good.  But  since 
he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  explaining  the  order  of  the 
cosmos  from  a  simple  state  of  unorganised  matter  consisting 
of  the  chemical  elements,  we  never  get  as  far  as  the  primor- 
dial tissue  or  its  irritability,  while  the  law  of  biological  equili- 
bration— a  purely  physical  one — is  also  never  established. 

*  Psychology,  voL  I  p.  388. 
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Many  otter  objections  could  be  raised,  but  contenting  onw 
selves  for  tbe  present  with  showing  the  merely  verbal  natuiA^ 
of  the  unification  developed  in  Part  III.,  we  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  affiliation  of  Psychology  npon  that  view  of 
the  unification  of  knowledge  which  presents  it  to  us  as  the 
leconatruction  of  the  cosmos  from  original  factors,  or  what  is 
the  eame  thing,  deducing  it  in  a  series  of  corollarieB  from 
primordial  truths. 


(d.)  Psijchology  Conddersd  as  a  Direct  Deduction  from  the     H 
Pereietence  of  Force.  V 

Are  we  to  deduce  Psychology  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force  1  Manifestly,  if  Force  is  nuknowable  the 
logical  process  is  an  impossibility.  Are  we,  again,  to  deduce  it 
from  Professor  Balfour  Stuart's  list  of  Forces  and  Energies  1 
It  will  become  merely  a  physical  problem  shortly  to  be  con- 
Bidered. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  and  one  deserving  of  consideration, 
whether  the  Subjective  is  a  mode  of  Force.  In  the  face  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  disavowal  of  Feeling  as  a  factor  in  Biology,  it  is,  in 
regard  to  Mr,  Spencer's  Philosophy,  a  superfluous  question; 
for  in  that  Philosophy  the  whole  scries  of  changes  are  within 
the  constant  quantity  of  the  Forces  and  EnergieB  of  Nature, 
not  as  the  Unknowable,  but  as  actually  manifested  in  knowablaa 
modes  of  Force  quantitatively  persistent  and  equal. 

For  those,  however,  who  think  tliat  passion,  emotion,  v 
&c.,  are  not  mere  concomitances  of  molecular  changes  witl 
tbe  physical  organism,  it  is  an  interesting,  curioua,  and  difficv 
question  about  the  action  of  these  subjective  feelings,  considt 
OS  beyond  the  absolute  quantity  of  Force,  and  yet  regarded  i 
Laving  power  with  wliich  to  act  upon  tho  onorgiea  of  the  phj 
sical  organism.  Whence  and  how  do  tliey  derive  this  powejl 
and  how  come  they  to  be  specilically  difieteutiated  a 
to  act  thus  and  thus  1 

la  it  possible,  again,  to  suppose  that  the  physical  enai 
are  capable  of  transformation  into  aubjectivo  forces?  Is  £n«t 
capable  of  becoming  under  certain  circumstances  self-conscioaBfl 
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Is  there  an  element  of  Consciousness,  or  unorganised  Feeling, 
in  all  operations  of  Force  or  Energy  ? 

We  shall  see  in  the  next  sub-section  that  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
siders that  mind  cannot  be  explained  by  a  series  of  deductions 
from  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

(e.)  Psychology  Considered  as  an  Indirect  Deduction  through 

Physical  Histories, 

Let  us  now  consider  the  problem  of  Psychology  as  associated 
with  a  physical  synthesis. 

The  first  part  of  the  **  Psychology  "  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  nervous  system  and  its  functions.  Chapters  I.  and  II.  lead 
up  to  Chapter  III.  where  these  functions  are  more  explicitly 
generalised.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are — (i.)  the 
reception  of  motion,  (2.)  the  liberation  of  locked-up  motion, 
(3.)  the  direction  of  motion.  The  reception  of  motion  is  the 
reception  of  motion  from  the  external  world  by  molar  contact^ 
undulatory  action,  chemical  action;  in  fact,  of  heat  or  light,  the 
mechanical  action  of  other  bodies,  &c.,  the  disturbances  set  up  by 
which  motions  run  along  certain  definite  lines  of  nerves  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  liberation  of  motion  is  founded 
upon  the  conception — ^not  properly  explained  anywhere  by  Mr. 
Spencer — of  "  locked-up  motion,"  but  which  we  can  indefinitely 
picture  to  ourselves  as  "  energy  "  capable,  under  given  circum- 
stances, of  effecting  motion.  The  direction  of  motion  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  directive  power  of  any  subjective  will 
or  personality.  The  direction  referred  to  is  only  an  engineer- 
ing arrangement  by  which,  under  given  circumstances,  certain 
small  stores  of  energy  are  given  off  along  specific  channels. 
Treating  nerve  actions  on  their  physiological  side  we  have  to 
ignore  the  subjective  side,  and  in  doing  this  we  have  no  option 
but  to  formulate  them  in  terms  of  motion.*  Hence  the  first 
five  chapters  of  the  "Psychology"  consist  of  "propositions  which 
are  exclusively  morphological  and  physiological  In  them  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system,  its  functions,  the  conditions  to 
its  action,  &c.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical  pheno- 
mena— phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorption  of  the 

*  Psychology,  §§  18  and  24. 
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nutrjoieat  or  the  circulation  of  tho  blood.  Whatever  impli^l 
cations  mny  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  words  that  carry  w 
them  indirect  meanings,  the  direct  meaninga  of  all  the  pro- 
positions set  down  have  nowhere  implied  consciousness  or 
feeling ;  and,  ignoring  consciousness  or  feeling,  Ihey  have  left 
out  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained  in  every  pro- 
position of  Psychology."  * 

We  have  already  aufGciently  considered  the  parts  treating  of 
Psychology  ptoper,  and  proceed  to  Part  V.,  which  deals  with 
the  Physical  Synthesis.  The  problem  here  is,  "  How  is  mental 
evolution  to  he  affiliated  on  Evolution  at  large,  regarded  as  a 
process  of  physical  transformation  J "  It  is  not  enough  that  tho 
general  syntheses  of  psychical  life  have  been  traced  up  along 
tvith  the  phenofnena  of  physical  life,  and  have  been  observed 
to  progress  in  integration,  in  hetetogenoity,  and  in  definiteness, 
while  from  first  to  last  intelligence  has  found  its  growth  duo  to 
the  repetition  of  experiences,  the  effects  of  which  are  accumu- 
lated, organised,  and  inherited.  "It  may  yet  he  asked — By 
what  process  is  the  organisation  of  experiences  achieved  1 
Granting  that  a  survey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place ; 
Btill,  no  answers  are  given  to  the  (juestions — Why  does  it  take 
place  1  And  how  does  tho  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
come  witliin  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general  1 "  t 

To  eifoct  this  affiliation  it  is  necessary  to  bring  Psychology 
within  the  terms  of  tho  Formula  of  Evolution,  which  terms  ate 
Matter  and  Motion  and  their  interrelations ;  and  although  the 
Persistence  of  Force  finds  no  place  in  the  formula,  yet  as  it  is 
the  main  idea  of  the  work.  Psychology  must  also  be  affiliated 
upon  that  truth.  However,  wc  are  saved  this  trouble,  for  Mr. 
Spencer  says : — 

"Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself  cannot  be  explained 
by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of  Force,  yet  it 
remains  possible  that  its  obverso,  the  development  of  physical 
changes  in  a  physical  organ,  may  be  so  explained  ;  and  until  it 
is  so  explained,  the  conception  of  mental  evolution  as  a  part  of 
Evolution  in  general,  remains  incompleta" 

"Spocilicnlly  stated,    the    problem  is    to   interpret    mental 
*  Pejohologj,  voL  i.  p.  129.  +  Ibid.,  p.  507. 
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evolution  in  terms  of  the  redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
Though  under  its  subjective  aspect,  Mind  is  known  only  as  an 
aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness,  which  cannot  be  conceived 
as  f onns  of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  do  not  therefore  necessarily 
conform  to  the  same  laws  of  redistribution;  yet  under  its 
objective  aspect.  Mind  is  known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities 
manifested  by  an  organism — is  the  correlative,  therefore,  of 
certain  material  transformations,  which  must  come  within  the 
general  process  of  material  evolution,  if  that  process  is  truly 
universal" 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  foresee  how  Mr.  Spencer  will  regard  our 
criticism.  For  the  sake  of  properly  apprehending  the  problem, 
we  refer  to  his  Appendix  to  "  First  Principles  "  for  information 
as  to  the  import  of  the  terms  Matter  and  Motion.  Evidently 
we  have  to  interpret  mental  evolution  in  terms  of  the  redistri- 
bution of  Matter  and  Motion.  The  development  of  Mind 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persis- 
tence of  Force,  but  only  mediately  by  means  of  the  Formula  of 
Evolution.  But  if  we  go  further,  and  ask  what  Mr.  Spencer 
means  by  Matter  and  Motion — what  conceptions  we  should 
have  of  them  when  we  wish  to  understand  the  development  of 
mind  by  means  of  their  interrelations,  he  replies : — 

"  Though  I  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  our  ideas  of 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  but  the  ar,  y,  and  z  with  which 
we  work  our  equations,  and  formulate  the  various  relations 
among  phenomena  in  such  a  way  as  to  express  their  order  in 
terms  of  a?,  y,  and  z — though  I  have  shown  that  the  realities 
for  which  a?,  y,  and  z  stand  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  as  actually 
existing  thus  and  thus  without  committing  ourselves  to  alter- 
native absurdities ;  yet,"  &c.* 

In  spite  of  this,  we  are  asked  to  interpret  physical  evolution, 
and  mental  development  as  involved  therein,  in  terms  of  realities 
which  cannot  be  conceived  by  us  as  actually  existing  thus  or 
thus  without  committing  ourselves  to  alternative  absurdities. 
We  naturally  ask  what  is  the  good  of  an  explanation  at  all  under 
these  conditions,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  interpret  the  order 
of  nature  by  such  instruments  of  thought. 

*  First  Principles,  p.  58a 
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However,  we  take  up  the  thread  of  our  inquiry  where  wa  1 
Ic'ft  it,  and  we  find  that  we  are  I^  to  an  iavestigatioa  of  thAfl 
genesis  of  nerves  proposed  as  a  physical  problem.     "  If  from  ■ 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  Ic^timately  diav  I 
the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of  nervooM 
conununication  will  arise,  and  having  arisen,  will  become  lines 
of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  propagated  throngh 
them ;  we  Eholl  have  found  a  physical  interpretation  whicb 
completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical  evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  two  parts.     It  will  be  mode  manifest  how  the  experience 
of  an  external  relation  produces  a  corresponding  internal  rela- 
tion— how,  as  experiences  of  the  external  relation  become  more 
numerous,  the  internal  relation  becomes  more  coherent — ^how 
perpetual  repetitions  of  the  one  cause  indis«olubleness  of  the 
other — how  outer  persistences  that  ore  almost  or  quite  absolute, 
establish,  in  the  course  of  generations,  inner  cohesions  that  are 
automatic  or  organic ;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  instincts 
and  forms  of  thought  will  be  ttssimilated  to  that  of  the  orduMiy  J 
phenomena  of  association."  *  9 

It  is  always  well  to  consider  whether  the  mode  of  stating  »  i 
problem  ia  satisfactory  or  not,  before  considering  the  propcmed 
solution.  Wo  are  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  finding 
of  sundry  physical  processes  to  be  corollaries  of  the  Persistence 
of  Force  (considered  as  a  symbol  of  the  Unknowable)  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  proposal  to  interpret  mental  evolution  in 
terms  of  the  redistribution  of  Mutter  aod  Motion  (taken  as 
sums  total  of  the  chemical  elements  and  physical  energies)  so 
as  to  bring  our  reasonings  within  the  scope  of  the  Formula  of 
Evolution. 

In  furtherance  of  the  inquiry,  the  problem  next  proceeded 
with  ia  the  Genesis  of  Nerves.  This  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Biological  connections  (a  b),  &c,  represented 
by  the  small  capitals  as  correspondences  to  the  external  rela- 
tions (A  B),  inc.,  and  not  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Psychological 
relations  (a  h),  &c.  As  such,  it  is  an  inquiry  which  wo  reserve 
for  criticism  in  our  next  chapter.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
*  Peyclnjlogy,  vol.  i,  p,  509. 
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mere  ascertaininent  of  concomitance  of  development  between 
some  of  the  connections  (a  b),  &c.,  and  the  connections  (a  b), 
&a,  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  (a  b\  &c.,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  origin  of  (a  b),  &&,  is  supposed  to  be 
accounted  for  as  logically  deducible  from  the  interrelations  with 
(A  B),  &c. 

Nor  is  the  logical  difficulty  avoided  by  merging  the  question 
into  one  of  Function  studied  in  Part  V.  Chapter  VL  In  the 
preceding  chapters  the  origin  and  development  of  nervous 
structure  have  been  studied.  The  function  of  this  structure  is 
evidently  the  reception  of  motion,  the  storage  of  energy,  the 
liberation  of  motion,  altogether  forming  a  highly  complex 
mechanism,  with  a  vast  number  of  little  engines  and  channels 
for  the  reception,  redirection,  and  expenditure  of  energy.  Not- 
withstanding its  wonderful  complexity  and  delicacy  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  a  purely  physical  arrangement,  and  its  actions  are 
altogether  physical  To  characterise  its  natural  actions  by  the 
term  Function  is  correct  enough  so  long  as  this  term  carries 
with  it  a  biological  meaning  only.  But  if  it  is  used  as  a  cover 
for  **  nascent "  intelligence,  we  have  to  protest  against  the  slip- 
ping in  of  the  subjective.  We  are  engaged  upon  a  truly  deduc- 
tive study,  and  not  upon  an  inductive  one.  So  again  the  study 
of  "  reflex  action"  and  ''  the  gradually  increasing  excitement  of 
the  new  motor  apparatus  "  is  followed  by  the  statement — 

"  Thus,  then,  results  what  we  call  perception;  for  we  have  here 
a  cluster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object,  joined 
with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain  other  real 
feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced  and  can  again 
produce."* 

'^  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered  and  a  per- 
ception psychologically  considered,  the  relation  now  becomes 
manifest,"  &ci 

A  physiological  perception  is,  for  instance,  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  reflected  light  ccrming  from  a  body  and  falling  upon 
the  eye,  which  nuAum»  are  coniintied  into  the  cerebrum  and 
thereafter  redivtritmi^'L  In  ibia  application  of  the  term  ''  per- 
ception "  we  d<>  mfi  ihtuk  Mr.  Spencer  is  justified.     '*  Percep- 

^  P«j<Moxf^  iffA.  I  p,  f^u  t  Ibid.,  p.  562. 
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tion  "  we  hold,  to  be  a  purely  Bubjective  term.     We  can  under- 
stand the  action  (a  b)  as  the  result  of  the  connection  (A  B),  but 
although  Bsperientially  we  know  of  the  concomitant  (a  ft), 
cannot  diecern  it  as  a  deduction  from  the  relations  of  (A  B) 

(AB). 

By  the  same  method  of  identifying  the  physical  and  the 
jective  concomitants  in  the  terms  of  biological  function,  Mr, 
Spencer  affords  supposed  explanations  of  ideas  and  afterwards 
of  emotiona.  Since  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
intimate  concomitance  he  describes  does  exist,  and  judge  that 
the  antecedent  concomitant  history  ho  refers  to  did  take  place, 
it  seems  ungracious  to  argue  against  him ;  but  as  a  matter 
logic,  in  the  deductive  study  he  proposes  the  suhjeotive 
nections  (a  ft),  &c.,  are  not  explainable  as  to  origin,  his 
meaning,  &c,,  by  any  of  the  methods  he  attempts. 

(/)  General  Considerations  with  Regard  to  the  Unificatio 
of  Knowledge. 

To  all  such  criticisms  Jlr.  Spencer  undertakes  a  reply  I 
Chapter  X.     The  general  result  of  criticism,  as  Mr.  Spenc 
truly  anticipates,  is  a  charge  of  "Materialism."      But  in  I 
reply  to  this  charge  Mr.  Spencer  singularly  misses  the  point  4 
the  criticism  so  far  as  it  is  of  value  from  a  logical  point  of  Tieil 
and  it  is  with   this  aspect   only   that    Mr.   Spencer  and  1 
scientific  critics  are  concerned.     He  considers  "  Materialism" 
term  of  opprobrium,  and  by  the  mouths  of  two  Materialial 
makes  reply,     The  first  vindicates  the  delicacy  and  eensitiTti 
ness  of  the  mechaaieal  motion  of  some  material  bodies,  and  tl 
proceeds  to  impress  upon  us  the  wonderful  complexity  Df  t 
constitution  of  inorganic  bodies.     The  second  identifies  Mia 
with  Motion — that  is  to  say,  the  connection  (a  6)  vrjth  the  actioi 
of  the  connections  (a  ii),  or  with  the  delicacy  and  vivacity  q 
ethereal  motions.      Both  of  these  vindications  are  in  the  a 
monising  strain,  and  deal  with  the  charge  of  Materialism  a 
term  of  opprobrium.     In  the  oratorical  reply,  the  coolness  a 
accuracy  of  pure  logic  are  lost  sight  of.     However,  Mr.  Sponoi 
remarks  that  neither  of  these  are  true  replies  to  the  criticija 
advanced,  and  he  proceeds  to  meet  it  in  his  own  way. 
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The  criticism,  as  we  take  it,  is  to  the  effect  that  from  the 
given  factors  of  premises,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
&c,  and  a  various  environment  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases, 
together  with  the  action  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  we  are 
not  able  to  deduce — 

Firstly,  Biological  histories.  But  if  biological  histories  are 
capable  of  being  so  deduced,  then  it  forms  a  purely  materialistic 
history,  using  materialistic  as  a  term  expressive  of  the  sum- 
total  of  the  above  factors  and  as  excluding  all  other  agencies. 

Secondly,  Psychological  histories.  For  even  supposing  biolo- 
gical histories  are  deducible  as  just  specified,  which  is  a  logically 
possible  problem,  still  the  psychological  histories  present  results 
which  are  not  logically  deducible  from  our  conceptions  of  the 
given  factors. 

In  this  view,  the  charge  of  Materialism  simply  means  that 
the  explanations  given  of  biological  histories  being  merely  mate- 
rialistic explanations,  they  do  not  accoimt  for  the  subjective 
accompaniment,  and  most  decidedly  shut  it  out  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  processes  of  the  sequences.  For  whatever  the  con- 
sciousness of  conflict,  or  doubt,  or  choice,  or  determination,  they 
are  merely  the  concomitants  of  physical  processes  in  the  brain, 
and  this  consciousness  is  not  a  factor  influencing  the  result. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  in  our  present  study  with  any  ethical 
or  sentimental  estimation  of  this  mode  of  representing  human 
action.  We  have  merely  to  view  it  in  its  logical  aspect,  and  the 
logical  view  of  it  is  that  the  subjective  result  is  not  contained 
in  the  given  premises  which  are  termed  materialistic,  but  that 
nevertheless  if  subjective  sequences  are  wholly  determined  by 
these  materialistic  factors  (the  subjective  being  merely  concomi- 
tant), then  most  certainly  the  explanations  are  materialistic, 
however  much  Matter  may  be  advanced  in  our  estimation  by 
oratorical  efforts. 

What  is  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  ?  He  speaks  about  the  unknow- 
ability  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind,  and  the  unknowability 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  Matter  and  of  Motion.  But  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  our  premises  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  ultimate 
natures."  The  reasonings  in  the  "  Biology "  aU  proceed  from 
the  known  properties  of  the  elementary  substances  named  and 
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the  laws  of  the  physical  environment.  To  plac«  the  queatioi 
upon  more  remote  antecedents  is  to  alter  the  problei 
pletely,  and  to  make  it  not  only  impossible  but  altogether 
ceivahie.  If,  again,  the  non-knowuhility  of  the  ultimate  nature 
of  mind  ia  an  obstacle  in  our  way,  then  truly  we  must  be  forced 
to  admit  failure  in  the  unification  of  knowledge. 

Confessedly  we  end  in  a  predicament,  but  a  predicament  ^ 
not  the  unification  of  knowledge. 

"  See  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter "  {oxygt 
^e.)  "  only  in  terms  of  Mind  "  (conseiousness).  " ' 
of  Mind  only  in  terms  of  Matter"  (i.e.,  as  tlm  eoneomttant  (j 
some  physiological  actions).  "  When  we  have  pushed  our  e 
ploratiouB  of  the  first  to  the  utterraoet  limit,  we  i 
the  first  for  a  final  answer ;  and  when  we  have  got  the  i 
answer  of  the  second,  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  fo 
interpretation  of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  a;  in  terms  o 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x ;  and  bo  on  we 
continue  for  ever  without  coming  nearer  to  a  solution, 
antithesis  of  aubject  and  object,  never  to  he  transcended  vhi 
consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all  knowledge  of  t 
Ultimate  Reality  in  which  subject  and  object  are  united." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  T  The  first  impressioi 
ia  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  adopted  Talleyrand's  use 
But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  it  1  Does  it  mean  that  t 
two  volumes  on  the  evolution  of  Biology  are  adhered  t 
abandoned!  Does  it  mean  that  the  factors  upon  which  t 
great  deduction  proceeded  are  inconceivable,  and  tlio  whole  a 
our  reasonings  upon  them  worthless )  Or,  again,  does  it  r 
that  not  knowing  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind,  o 
powers  are  unreliable!  We  can  imagine  no  other  [ 
application  of  the  above  passage ;  and  if  so,  what  bee 
the  unification  of  knowledge  T  We  woidd  contrast  it  with  i 
Spencer's  criterion  of  tlie  unification  of  knowledge  quoted  I 
US  at  the  outlet  of  our  taek,*  and  ask  the  student  to  conaidi 
whether  this  is  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  enterprise  we  fa 
undertaken.  For  our  part,  wo  think  a  more  damnatory  t 
demoatiou  than  the  above  passage  could  not  have 
•  Suptu,  p.  4. 
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by  any  opponent  of  Mr.  Spencer.  Yet  he  has  written  it  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  undertaking. 

Nevertheless,  this  predicament  is  said  to  bring  us  to  the 
true  conclusion^  "  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality 
which  is  manifested  to  us  subjectively  and  objectively.  For 
while  the  nature  of  that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form 
proves  to  be  inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  through- 
out all  mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order 
of  its  manifestations  throughout  all  material  phenomena." 

This  may  be  so ;  but  if  we  can  form  no  conception  of  this 
Ultimate  Reality  so  as  to  be  able  to  deduce  the  histories  of  the 
cosmos  from  it,  knowledge  is  not  unified.  We  observe  the 
universality  of  its  manner  of  operation,  but  we  do  not  discern 
the  secret  of  the  sequences,  or  rather,  we  discern  it  partly,  and 
would  extend  our  scientific  knowledge  to  the  whole.  The 
deficiency  of  our  knowledge  is  not  made  up  by  recognising 
the  universality  of  modes  with  its  implication  of  community  of 
origin. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  give  a  separate  consideration 
to  the  suggestion  made  in  this  reply  as  to  the  Ultimate  Reality 
manifesting  itself  by  a  *'  double  aspect" 

§  3.  The  Double-Aspect  Theory. 

As  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  subject  of  this  section 
in  Chapter  III.  by  showing  the  futility  of  the  Double- Aspect 
Theory  in  any  attempt  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  historical 
series  of  events  culminating  in  the  subjective  aspect  itself,  as 
deductions  from  primordial  factors,  there  is  not  much  left  to 
say.  It  would  be  as  well,  however,  to  give  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  statement  of  his  views. 

We  first  direct  attention  to  §  194,  being  the  closing  section 
of  "  First  Principles,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : — 

The  deepest  truths  we  can  reach  are  the  widest  uniformities 
in  our  experiences  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force. 

These  are  but  symbols  of  the  Unknown  Reality. 

An  Unknowable  Power  works  in  us  certain  effects. 
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i  class  together  under   the 


Matter,  1 
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These  effects 
Motion,  and  Force. 

Betweca  these  effects  there  are  likenesses  of  connection. 

Analysis  reduces  these  effects  to  one  kind  of  effect. 

Analysts  reduces  the  kinds  of  uniformity  to  one  kind 
uniformity. 

"  And  the  highest  achievement  of  Science  is  the  interpretation 
of  all  orders  of  phenomena,  as  differently  conditioned  mani- 
festations of  this  one  kind  of  effect,  under  differently  condition! 
modes  of  this  one  kind  of  uniformity." 

Science,  therefore,  merely  systematises  our  experience, 

We  do  not  know  that  these  uniformities  are  absolutely  ni 
sary— only  that  in  our  thoughts  they  are  necessary. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  the  one  is  related  to  the  other. 
connection  between  the  phenomenal  order  aud  the  ontologii 
order  is  for  over  inscrutable. 

(We  remark  hero  that  the  classification  and  Eyetematiaatii 
of   our  experiences  is  not  the  same   kind  of  unificBtion 
knowledge  as  that  by  which  all  sequences  are  to  he  deduced  aa 
corollaries  from  one  ultimate  truth  or  from  primordial  factors.) 

The  connection  between  the  conditioned  forms  of  being  and. 
the  unconditioned  form  of  being  (query — is  tfiere  anyS)  is 
inscrutabla 

The  interpretation  (query — what  dnat  mlerpretalion  mean 
of  all  phenomena  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force 
nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  our  complex  symbols 
thought  to  the  simplest  symbols. 

"  Hence  the  reasonings  contained  in  the  foregoing 
afford  no  support  to  either  of  the  antagonistic  hypotheses 
respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  Their  implications 
are  no  more  materialistic  than  they  are  spiritualistic ;  and  no 
more  spiritualistic  than  they  are  materialistic" 

This  all  depends  upon  tlie  meaning  given  to  the  temiB.  The 
discussion  after  all  does  not  relate  to  ultimate  natures.  TTlti- 
mate  natures,  being  absolutely  unknowable  and  inconceivable, 
do  not  enter  into  the  discussion  at  all.  But  taking  the  materitils 
and  facts  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of  physics  as  imagined  in  a 
nebula,  can  we  from  these  primordial  factors  deduce  the  soUr 
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system,  and  the  forms  of  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on 
the  earth  at  the  present  time  %  This  is  what  would  generally 
be  called  a  materialistic  explanation,  and  that  it  appears  to  us 
Mr.  Spencer  attempts.  To  discuss  the  ultimate  nature  of  these 
bases  of  knowledge  is  going  beyond  science.  Either  their  ulti- 
mate natures  are  all  conditioned  as  we  know  them,  and  hence 
the  deduction  is  possible ;  or  they  are  not  all  conditioned  and 
known,  which  makes  (as  is  the  case)  the  deduction  impossible, 
and  causes  knowledge  to  remain  ununified. 

However,  Mr.  Spencer  says — 

"  The  Materialist,  seeing  it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from 
the  law  of  correlation,  that  what  exists  in  consciousness  under 
the  form  of  feeling,  is  transformable  into  an  equivalent  of 
mechanical  motion,  and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of  all 
the  other  forces  which  matter  exhibits ;  may  consider  it  there- 
fore demonstrated  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are 
material  phenomena."  And  the  Spiritualist  may  argue  the 
conversa 

'*  Manifestly,  the  establishment  of  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  the  forces  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds,  may  be 
used  to  assimilate  either  to  the  other ;  according  as  we  set  out 
with  one  or  other  term.  But  he  who  rightly  interprets  the 
doctrine  contained  in  this  work,  will  see  that  neither  of  these 
terms  can  be  taken  as  ultimate.  He  will  see  that  though  the 
relation  of  subject  and  object  renders  necessary  to  us  these 
antithetical  conceptions  of  Spirit  and  Matter,  the  one  is  no  less 
than  the  other  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  sign  of  the  unknown 
reality  which  imderlies  both." 

We  submit  that  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  the 
inner  forces  and  the  outer,  between  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  has  not  been  made  out  except  in  regard  to  the 
dependence  of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  Mr.  Spencer 
repudiates  Feeling  2l»  a  factor  in  Biology,  and  makes  all  his 
interpretations  as  rei$ultant«  of  certain  elementary  substances 
and  certain  physical  conditionB.  And  we  have  before  shown. 
Chapter  L  p.  43*  ilmt  Kubjective  consciousness  is  excluded 
from  the  li«t  of  aivitgu^  which  are  acknowledged  by  scien- 
tific men  a«  corr'^Ui^    Bo  that  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation 
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of  the  order  of  sequGDcea  is  couched  in  miiterialistic  terms, 
to  Bay  that  the  uuknowability  of  ultimate  natures  itiTalidat 
the  explanation  is  to  Gay  that  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation  fail 
and  to'undo  all  the  work  that  he  claims  to  have  performed. 

Can  Mr.  Spencer  complete  his  work,  on  the  double-as] 
theory,  by  making  a  complementary  explanation  in  Bubjectivo 
or  spiritualistic  terms  and  processes  1  Can  he  explain  chemistry 
and  physics  and  the  growth  of  organic  molecules  and  organisms 
in  terms  of  the  subjective,  and  derive  all  as  deductions 
certain  Epirituitlistic  factors !  When  this  is  done  we 
acknowledge  that  the  series  of  events  is  a  process  one 
continuous,  having  a  double  aspect,  and  capable  of  being 
ductively  demonstrated  and  explained  in  two  sets  of  terms, 
materialistic  and  spiritualistic  At  present  it  seems  to  as  we 
can  only  explain  the  course  of  coamical  events  in  materialistic 
language  down  to  a  certain  point  at  which  the  materialistic 
language  fails  ua,  and  then  the  spiritualistic  or  subjective 
comos  ill  as  neceaaary  for  other  explanations,  though  atill 
dependent  upon  the  materialistic.  We  find  that  we  ba 
begin  our  explanationa  with  one  aspect,  and  end  them 
two.     How  came  the  second  to  be  evolved  1 

If  materiolistio  explanations  now  take  the  language  of  d; 
rather  than  of  geometry,  they  are  still  materialistic  in  the 
of  not  being  aubjective.     If  we  use  the  terms  affinity,  at 
tion,  repulsion,  polarity,  equilibration,  &c.,  they  are  all 
terms.    So  also  are  segregation,  integration,  dissipation,  rhyt 
Ac.     These  are  the  terms  of  Mr.  Spencer's  explanations. 
we  graft  upon  them  other  meanings,  so  as  to  render 
capable  of  expressing  the  order  of  eetiuencea  in  a  auyeel 
cosmical  explanation! 

Is  it  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  term  Force,  which  i 
considered  common  to  both  aspects  1  Our  studies  all  p 
that  direction ;  but  it  is  at  present  no  more  than  a  sugg 
for  even  with  his  powerful  and  acute  mind  Mr.  Spencer 
work  it  out  into  a  logical,  coherent,  and  systematic  dednotil 
system. 

Mr.    Spencer  refuses  to  allow  Matter  and  Motion  to 
definite  meanings.     Ua  maintains  that  flatter.   Motion, 
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Force  are  merely  symbols  ;  not  symbols  standing  for  something 
known,  but  indefinite  symbols,  standing  for  something  not 
known  or  only  partly  known.     We  are  allowed  to  use  them  in 
physical  studies  of  their  combinations  and  aggregations.     We 
are  allowed  to  use  generalisations  about  matter  in  the  expla- 
nation of  objective  processes,  but  when  we  come  to  processes 
in  which  occur  phenomena  not  so  explainable,  we  are  asked 
to  give  Matter  another  aspect     Now  it  is  evident  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  view  of  Matter  which  takes  it  in  its 
known  conditions  as  chemical  elements  is  able  to  furnish  expla- 
nations.    Why  then  should  we  be  called  upon  to  view  it  up  to 
this  point  in  some  other  aspect?     Because  we  have  to  argue 
backwards,  and  infer  that  since  Matter  becomes  self-conscious, 
there  must  have  been  something  in  the  original  factors  which 
was  capable  of  becoming  organised  into  consciousness.     Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  ulti- 
mate imits  of  Matter  were  units  of  attraction  and  resistance, 
and  something  more ;  or  else  Matter  was  not  units  of  attrac- 
tion and  resistance,  nor  yet  a  conscious  subjectivity,  but  som^ 
thing  between  the  two;  not  either  of  them,  but  a  something 
of  which  neither  subjectivity  nor  objectivity  could  be  predi- 
cated— something  of  which  neither  attraction  nor  resistance 
could  be  predicated,  nor  yet  consciousness.     Thus  we  are  lost 
in  the  Unknowable  Force ;  we  are  thrust  beyond  the  limits  of 
Philosophy ;  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  Unknowable  Power. 
As  long  as  we  contemplate  it.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  waiting  patiently  till  it  manifests  itself  in  some  definite 
form.     If  it  does  so  manifest  itself,  and  eventually  resolves 
itself  into  a  quantitative  Attraction  and  Bepulsion,  then  Philo- 
sophy seizes  upon  it  as  her  raw  material,  and  builds  up  systems 
of  worlds  until  she  comes  to  Consciousness.     Then  she  says, 
*'  Surely  I  have  got  more  in  my  hands  than  I  thought ;  there  is 
something  that  feels.^     This  does  not  alter  the  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  interr^ktions  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  nor  the 
conceptions  of  theoL     It  does  not  alter  the  aspect  of  looking  at 
them^  nor  change  their  value,  operation,  or  quantity  in  the  least 
degree.     If  it  is  said  that  tbiey  have  a  subjective  aspect  also, 
it  is  aayiog  somiething  thai  oumot  be  understood,  and  which 
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those  who  holil  that  view  must  eiplain.  Let  the  Buhjective 
aepect  of  units  of  Attraction  and  Kesistance  be  deacribed.  l«t 
the  subjective  aspect  of  the  formation  of  the  eiity  or  seventy 
so-called  elements  be  described  also,  "What  is  the  subjective 
aspect,  for  instance,  of  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into 
the  compound  called  water) 

The  dilemma  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  evolution 
IB  this  :  By  a  formula  of  Attraction  and  Eepulaion  we  may  be 
able  to  generalise  all  physical  processes,  and  explmn  the  exist- 
ence and  history  of  every  aggregate,  but  by  and  by  we  reach 
events  which  the  physical  formula  will  not  eiplain,  namely, 
subjective  phenomena.  The  difficulty  is  to  account  for  and 
explain  these  in  a  general  formula.  We  find  the  old  one  will 
not  do.  What  must  be  done  ?  Will  it  do  to  say  that  Matter 
and  Motion,  Attraction  and  Resistance,  are  not  really  objective— 
they  have  another  aspect  also  I  If  so,  we  thereby  destroy  I 
definite  meaning  of  our  formula,  as  already  so  much  insiste 
upon. 

If  every  event  has  a  double  aspect,  and  to  treat  of  the  1 
tory  of  events  under  one  aspect  is  insufficient,  we  must  a 
our  formula,  so  that  by  exhibiting  the  double  aspect  we  t 
be  able  thereby  to  deduce  the  double-aspected  evolution, 
formula  to  account  for  a  double-aspected  evolution  must  ita 
be  double-aspected. 

Thus  we  should  have  to  say- 
Evolution  is      f  integration  T  of  feeling  and 


and  a  concomitant  (  integratioa  of  matter  and  dissipation  (4  \ 

motion,  wherein,  &c, 

filling  in  all  the  blanks  in  terras  of  the  other  aspect. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  process  of  evolution  i 
two  concomitant  evolutions,  but  one  evolution.  Notwithsta 
ing  Mr.  Spencer's  exclusion  in  the  "  Biology "  of  ] 
a  factor,  yet  in  the  passage  quoted  above  he  says — " 
Materialist,  seeing  it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  f 
law  of  correlation,  that  what  exists  in  consciousne 
the   form  of   feeling   Is  transformable  into  an  equivalent  i 
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meclianical  motion,  and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of  all 
the  other  forces  which  matter  exhibits."  We,  however,  noted 
at  the  time  that  Professor  Stewart  did  not  include  Feeling  in 
his  list  of  energies  which  were  mutually  equivalent  or  trans- 
formable. Mr.  Spencer  has  in  various  places  maintained  that 
in  conscious  beings  the  subjective  never  interferes  in  any  phy- 
sical action.  It  is  said  to  be  inconceivable  that  any  muscular 
reaction  from  an  external  stimulant  has  been  at  all  interfered 
with  or  influenced  by  any  subjective  feeling.  There  is  a  course 
of  molecular  motion  along  a  nerve,  there  is  some  change  caused 
thereby  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve  or  brain,  and  there  is  a 
molecular  reaction  due  to  the  previous  action ;  but  to  suppose 
that  this  reaction  is  at  all  influenced  by  feeling  is  out  of  the 
question ;  we  are  merely  conscious  of  it.  All  molecular  move- 
ments in  an  organism  are  not  two  events,  but  only  one.  A 
muscular  motion  may  be  described  mechanically  or  subjec- 
tively, but  it  is  one  and  the  same  event  The  amount  of 
energy  has  not  been  augmented  nor  diminished  by  the  action 
of  any  feeling,  nor  could  feeling  augment  or  diminish  it 
without  being  itself  a  mode  of  motion,  which  it  is  not  It 
is  inconceivable  that  feeling  should  have  a  mechanical  function. 
Muscular  and  all  other  actions  of  an  organism  are  all  chains 
of  mechanical  action  uninterf ered  with  by  feeling.  Yet  they  are 
one  and  the  same ;  the  subjective  and  the  objective  within  the 
organism  are  one  and  the  same  thing  viewed  differently.  The 
question  arises,  are  all  external  changes  to  be  regarded  in  the 
same  way  as  objective  and  subjective  at  the  same  time  ? 

As  a  proposition  limited  to  the  actions  and  consciousnesses 
of  organisms,  the  "double-aspect"  theory  is  one  which  is  capable 
of  being  understood,  if  not  accepted;  but  as  a  general  truth 
applicable  to  the  historic  explanation  of  the  inorganic  universe, 
we  cannot  understand  it.  And  if,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  so 
represent  it,  we  endeavour  to  frame  a  formula  explanatory  of 
the  universe  in  this  double-aspected  way,  as  attempted  above, 
we  find  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  proposition  of  an 
intelligible  character. 

The'  double-aspect  theory  may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
after  the  stage  of  biological  evolution  has  been  attained,  as 
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aflfording  diversified  modes  of  description  of  the  complex  occur- 
rences affecting  organisms,  in  which  one  or  other  set  of  terms 
may  be  used,  according  as  the  incidents  of  a  series  of  events 
may  have  their  chief  import  objectively  or  subjectively ;  but  as 
a  key  to  the  order  of  events,  and  as  a  means  of  cosmical  expla- 
nation, it  is  useless. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  '*  double  aspect "  is  not  claimed 
for  all  the  operations  of  the  physical  organism.  There  are 
some  changes  which  have  the  double  aspect  and  some  which 
have  it  not.  What  are  called  the  organs  of  sense  have  the 
concomitance  of  subjective  feeling ;  so  have  muscular  motions 
and  other  events  of  the  organism ;  but  the  processes  of  accre- 
tion and  secretion  have  not  this  accompaniment.  We  must 
certainly  consider  this  a  shortcoming  in  the  Double- Aspect 
Theory. 

Again,  the  "  double  aspect "  is  confined  within  the  limits  of 
organisms.  When  we  speak  of  the  double  aspect,  it  is  the 
double  aspect  of  changes  of  a  conscious  organism.  Therefore 
if  knowledge  is  some  arrangement  or  state  of  the  molecules  and 
fibres  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  then  all  knowledge  has 
a  double  aspect,  of  which  the  physical  arrangement  is  one  side, 
and  the  concomitant  subjective  is  the  other.  This  is  indeed  a 
method  of  representing  the  theory  of  the  Relativity  of  Know- 
ledge, since  all  knowledge  is  subjective,  and  the  subjective  is 
but  the  consciousness  of  certain  physical  organisations,  which 
organisation  is  produced  by  physical  interrelations  But  when 
certain  portions  of  this  physical  arrangement  (with  which  goes 
the  subjective)  have  effected  that  mechanical  arrangement,  with 
which  is  concomitant  the  consciousness  of  there  having  been  an 
antecedent  condition  of  the  cosmos  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness, no  subjective  aspect,  then  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  brain  which  is  the  objective  process  of  reasoning  is 
unable  to  bring  about  that  other  physical  state  of  the  brain 
which  is  the  physical  state  of  an  explanation  of  the  origi- 
nation of  the  subjective  concomitant;  and  also  that  general 
arrangement  of  the  molecules  and  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  which  would  produce  the  consciousness  of  the 
unification  of  knowledge  has  not  been  effected.     We  assert^ 
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in  short,  that  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  brain  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  argument  of  the  Double- Aspect  Theory  does 
not  produce  the  cerebral  organisation  which  is  the  analogue 
of  the  unification  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  we  are  unable  to 
examine  the  physical  changes  in  a  direct  manner,  for  they  are 
beyond  our  reach.  We  can  only  judge  by  our  consciousness  of 
them. 

The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  have  to  be  placed 
in  the  statement  of  an  ultimate  truth  or  factor,  from  the 
double  nature  of  which  as  a  series  of  corollaries  the  conscious 
double  aspect  of  organised  living  beings  could  be  deduced 
This  problem  is  attacked  by  Professor  Cliflford  with  his  usual 
intrepidity  of  thought  in  the  bold  hypothesis  of  "  Mind-Stuffl" 
He  says,*  "  The  reality  external  to  our  minds«  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  minds  as  matter,  is  in  itself  mind-stufil''  '*  The 
universe  consists  entirely  of  mind-stuff.  Some  of  this  is  woven 
into  the  complex  form  of  human  minds,  containing  imperfect 
representations  of  the  mind-stuff  outside  them,  and  of  themselves 
also,  as  a  mirror  reflects  its  own  image  in  another  mirror  ad 
infinitum.  Such  an  imperfect  representation  is  called  a 
material  universe.  It  is  a  picture  in  a  man^a  mind  of  the  real 
universe  of  mind-stuff"  "  Matter  is  a  mental  picture  in  which 
mind-stuff  is  the  thing  represented."  ''  Reason,  intelligence,  and 
volition  are  properties  of  a  complex,  which  is  made  up  of  ele- 
ments themselves  not  rational,  not  intelligent,  not  conscious." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  mind-stuff"  is  equivalent 
to  "  mind-matter,"  a  double-aspect  word  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  factor  of  the  universe.  This  theory  is  examined 
by  us  very  fully  in  the  Appendix  to  our  former  work.  We 
only  note  here  the  kind  of  factor  which  the  Double-Aspect 
Theory  forces  us  to  look  for,  the  impossibility  of  forming  any 
conception  of  it,  and  finally,  the  impossibility  of  deducing  the 
sequences  and  evolution  of  the  cosmos  from  it  by  way  of 
corollaiiea 

In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  we  referred  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  account  of  the  faint  and  vivid  manifestations  which 
presumably    forms   another   account   of    the  Double  -  Aspect 

*  Mind,  No.  ix.  p.  66. 
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Theory.  But  we  do  not  see  that  it  assists  us  at  all  in  escaping 
from  our  difficulties.  There  are  two  different  orders  of  mani- 
festations of  Force.  They  segregate,  and  apparently  segregate 
in  parallel  groupings,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  other,  but 
whence  the  parallelism  and  correspondence  does  not  appear. 
Again,  we  found  that  all  knowledge  would  have  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  impression  we  call  Resistance,  implying  both 
the  impression  and  the  mutual  action  of  pressing  and  resist- 
ing bodies  ;  again  implying  the  double  aspect.  But  then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  events  have  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
laries, or  such  of  them  as  can  be  so  considered,  the  terms  used 
are  all  of  the  objective  or  physical  side,  and  valid  explanations 
can  be  given  on  this  aspect  only. 

Mr.  Spencer's  .term  "Force"  itself  appears  to  be  a  "double 
aspect "  term  in  that  it  manifests  itself  objectively  as  opposed 
to  our  consciousness  and  subjectively  in  our  consciousness. 
But  Mr.  Spencer  himself  acknowledges  that  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  it,  although  he  apparently  proposes  to  get 
corollaries  from  it — only  that  his  corollaries  are  from,  not  the 
factor  itself,  but  only  its  adjective  of  "Persistence."  Here,  again, 
we  only  obtain  any  meaning  when  we  consider  the  objective 
aspect  in  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  "  Conservation  of  Energy," 
and  that  of  a  definite  and  limited  character. 

If  the  evolution  of  the  subjective  is  to  be  unified  with 
evolution  in  general,  as  part  of  one  universal  process  on  the 
ground  of  the  conformity  of  its  modes  with  the  modes  of  the 
general  evolution  of  Force ;  if  because  its  characteristics  are 
such  that  they  can  be  deemed  corollaries  from  the  theory  of 
the  Persistence  of  Force  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  evolution 
of  physical  bodies  can  be  deemed  deductions  from  that  theory, 
then  subjectivity  must  itself  be  a  mode  of  Force,  and  take  its 
place  in  the  circle  of  the  interchanges  of  correlative  forces, 
and  is  not  a  mere  aspect  of  modes  of  physical  forces.  It  must 
be  one  of  them.  Otherwise  it  is  a  merely  dependent  something 
unrelated  as  a  corollary  with  any  general  primordial  factor. 

For  the  further  study  of  the  theory  in  its  practical  application 
we  append  an  examination  of  Clififord's  "  Seeing  and  Thinking," 
and  of  Dr.  Bain's  "  Mind  and  Body." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THIS  SECTION. 

(a.)  Professor  Clifford  on  the  Double-Aspect  TJieory, 

In  the  third  chapter  of  "  Seeing  and  Thinking,"  the  late 
Professor  Clifford  makes  an  ingenious  attempt  to  represent  the 
double-aspect  theory.  The  first  object  is  to  show  how  all 
external  events  come  upon  the  human  organism  as  motions,  and 
as  such  are  transmitted  to  ganglions  and  other  still  larger  ner- 
vous centres,  where  other  groups  of  motions  are  set  up  which 
either  immediately  or  after  an  interval  react  upon  the  environ- 
ment in  certain  definite  manners.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  chain  of 
physical  events,  and  the  supposition  is  that  man  and  all  his 
actions  can  be  so  represented,  and  would  have  come  into 
being  and  worked  as  a  thoroughly  complete  and  perfect 
machine,  even  had  there  been  no  feeling  or  consciousness  at 
all;  that  this  latter  has  been  no  factor  in  his  evolution,  but 
that  his  existence  and  all  his  doings  are  incidents  in  the  chain 
of  physical  development — the  mechanical  explanation  being  com- 
plete in  itself. 

What  is  required,  therefore,  is  a  full  and  complete  represen- 
tation of  human  actions  in  physical  terms.  Now,  since  it  is 
ascertained  that  all  the  facts  of  sensation  and  action  are  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system,  the  problem  resolves  itself 
into  a  description  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  complicated 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  of  all  events  as  a  series  of  motions 
of  this  mechanism. 

The  first  stages  of  this  description  are  comparatively  simple 
and  easy,  and  tend  to  bear  out  the  theory.  The  further  stages 
are  more  and  more  surmise,  and  rely  for  acceptance  on  presumed 
analogies,  and  on  the  probable  continuance  of  processes,  ren- 
dered more  plausible  by  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of 
the  brain ;  while  the  final  stages  slip  out  of  the  reckoning  alto- 
gether, even  surmise  finding  no  vague  mode  of  expression  in  the 
language  of  physics.  Here  Professor  Clifford  is  forced  into  the 
exclusive  use  of  subjective  terms,  seeing  his  facts  utterly  escape 
a  physical  representation. 

Let  the  reader  carefully  examine  this  chapter,  with  the 
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steady  resolve  to  keep  to  Inaguago  of  physics,  ami  see  how  t 
faib.  He  will  finJ,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  liberal  use  of  tlu 
tenna  "  message  "  and  "  messageB."  All  of  these  he  will  cross 
out,  subatituting  in  the  cmrgin  the  term  "motiona"  Ho  will 
eee  that  motions  of  the  nerves  are  the  result  of  incident 
motions  of  light,  heat,  contact,  &c,,  of  the  environment;  and 
will  remember  that  the  function  of  the  nerves  was  hereto- 
fore stated  to  be  the  transmission  of  these  motions.  Therefore 
he  will  at  once  discard  the  other  more  indefinite  term  "  message  " 
and  keep  rigidly  to  the  term  "  motion."  The  substitution  of 
terms  is  just  as  illegitiniate  in  philosophical  studies  as  is  the 
substitution  of  chemical  substances  by  chemists  in  their  ezperi- 

Thie  Bubatitution  will  have  to  be  made  eleven  times  up  to 
page  77,  where  the  problem  is  re-stated  ; — 

"  How  out  of   that  simple   process  we  can   build  up  that 
exceedingly  comphcated  thing  which  we  call  human  life." 

80  that  in  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  brain  of  a 
living  man,  if  it  were  possible — 

"  You  would  sea  nothing  more  than  the  merely  mechauica 
actions  that  wo  havo  described  hitherta" 

How  then  does  Professor  Clifford  describe  the  interrelatiot 
of  mind  and  brain,  and  formulate  mental  processes  in  tenna  c 
mechanical   actions  I     He   simply   states    the    co-eiistenca 
the  sensation  of  sight  with  certain  motiouE  of  a  specif  | 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  speaks  of  the  sensation  as  bein 
■    "  in  the  mind."     And  from  this  point  he  begins  to  confuse  bisf 
subject.     He  does  not  keep  to  his  stated  problem,  how  out  c 
simply  mechanical  processes  to  build  up  human  life.     Instea^fl 
of  this,  he  introduces  sensation  as  a  factor  in  the  chain  of  eventa  g 
not  merely  as  an  accompaniment,  but  as  a  link  in  the  course  0 
the  motions,  which    by  the  supposition  is  excluded,  and  byj 
some  is  said  to  be  inconceivable  ;  for  it  would  be  cipiToIflaH 
to  saying  that  that  which  is  not  Energy  (which  ia  quanti 
tatively  invariable)   affects  Motion,  and  would  thus  vary  t~ 
quantity  of  Energy.     If  he  does  not  indeed  do  this  directly,  li 
does  so  by  imphcation  ;  as  thus  (p.  8i) — 

A  sKiteafioH  comes  into  the  oya  or  the  ear. 
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A  disturbance,  t.e.,  a  set  of  motions,  comes  into  the  eye  or 
the  ear. 

A  sensation  comes  into  the  mind. 

It  gives  rise  to  a  train  of  thought. 

It  goes  on  to  manifest  itself  in  an  action ;  as  thus — 

It  causes  a  feeling  of  wanting  to  do  something. 

It  causes  exertion  to  satisfy  that  feeling. 

From  this  point  the  sequence  proceeds  objectively,  the  imme- 
diately following  description  being  given  in  physical  language, 
p.  82  (bottom)  to  p.  85.  In  reading  these  pages  the  terms  '*  mes- 
sages" and  "disturbances"  must  be  translated  into  the  mechanical 
term  "motiona" 

"  A  motion  is  produced  in  the  eya" 

"  A  motion  is  produced  in  the  optic  nerve." 

*'  A  set  of  motions  is  produced  in  the  mechanical  arrangement 
called  the  brain." 

"  The  brain  was  in  a  state  of  complicated  motions." 

"The  new  motion  alters  the  motions  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  brain." 

The  motion  is  rearranged  '*  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  action  in  the  brain,"  t.e.,  mechanical — these  laws  being 
explained  as  "  dependent  upon  the  shape  of  it,  upon  the  way 
in  which  these  white  threads  in  the  interior  are  arranged,  that 
connect  the  different  parts  together,"  making  the  procedure  "  an 
orderly  sequence  of  purely  material  events  in  the  brain." 

This  is  followed  (p  85)  by  a  message,  ie.,  a  motion,  going 
out  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles.  "Here  we  have  some 
disturbance  "  (i.e.,  motion)  "  which  has  come  into  the  brain " 
(t.e.,  a  mechanism)  "  from  without,  and  which  has  re-arranged 
itself"  (i.e.,  produced  certain  mechanical  effects  upon  the 
mechanism  according  to  the  laws  of  motion)  "  in  the  brain  " 
(mechanism),  "  going  out  again  along  certain  muscles  "  (or  con- 
nections of  other  parts  of  the  mechanism),  "  and  passing  away 
from  the  brain "  (a  particular  part  of  a  larger  mechanism) ' 
"altogether.  It"  {the  motion)  "goes  to  those  muscles" 
{mechanism)  "and  moves  them,  and  that  is  all  the  brain" 
{part  of  the  mechanism)  "  has  had  to  do  with  it." 

How  do  we  stand  now?    We  have  examined  the  subjec- 
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tive  chain  of  events,  and  have  seen  its  dependence  upon  thi 
physical  chain,  and  its  apparent  interference  with  the  auba 
quent  chain  of  physical  events.  We  have  also  traced  thi 
mechanical  sequences  of  an  incoming  motion  till  we  liave  loa 
them  in  the  complicated  motions  of  the  mechanism  of  the  brain 
and  we  have  failed  to  diacem  how  the  motions  constituting,  e 
the  perception  of  a  purse  on  the  ground,  can  mechanically  explaad 
the  sequence  of  picking  it  up.  We  trace  motions  from  the  ey( 
to  the  brain ;  we  discern  consequent  motions  in  the  braia 
But  we  cannot  see  the  mechanical  connection  necessitating  thoe 
further  motions  of  the  mechanism  which,  issuing  to  the  musclu 
result  in  picking  up  the  purse. 

If  we  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  the  "  picking  up,"  are  « 
to  be  told  that  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  action,  the  begi 
ning  of  which  we  can  explain  in  detail,  and  the  latter  part  c 
which  we  can  explain  meclianically  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
but  the  middle  part  of  which  we  are,  as  yet,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  brain,  unable  to  set 
out  in  detail,  though  we  judge  from  the  first  part  and  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  explauation  that  it  muBt  be  of  the  same 
nature — i.e.,  mechanical  J  Then  the  fact  of  the  "picking  up" 
OS  a  sequence  from  the  perception  is  a  purely  mechanical  e 
from  first  to  last,  and  would  have  happened  quite  indepondentj^ 
of  any  sensation,  feeling  of  want,  or  feeling  of  exertion. 

If  WQ  eay,  however,  that  this  sensation,  feeling  of  vant,  a 
feeling  of  exertion  were  factoi-a  in  the  series  of  sequences  witj 
out  which  the  "  picking  up  "  would  not  have  taken  plac 
we  manifest  the  insufficiency  of  the  mechanical  explanation,  a 
also  affirm  the  existence  of  a  force  or  power  which  is  capa^ 
of  interference  in  a  mechanical  manner  so  as  to  the  direct  tM 
motions  of  material  particles,  which,  indeed,  is  no  less  a  mine^ 
than  the  removal  of  a  mountain  by  word  of  mouth,  and  a  pla 
contradiction  of  the  constant  quantity  of  ^Energy  or  of  Motiol 
or  of  that  more  abstract  proposition,  the  Persistence  of  Force.  I 

How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  got  over)      Professor  Cljffn 
Bays  by  the  theory  of  parallelism  or  of  a  double  aspect  to  t 
phenomena.     This  parallelism  is  well  described  on  p.  85  :- 
eensation  apparently  comes  into  my  mind  frum  without ;  it  % 
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turned  over  in  my  mind ;  conclusions  are  drawn  from  it,  and 
an  action  follows.  A  disturbance  comes  into  my  brain  from 
without,  a  purely  mechanical  disturbance  ;  it  is  turned  over  and 
reverberated  in  my  brain,  and  then  it  is  sent  out  from  my  brain 
again  to  a  muscle  to  move  if 

Let  us  carefully  examine  this  theory  of  "  parallelism  "  and 
the  "  double  aspect,"  to  see  that  it  does  not  confuse  our  scien- 
tific intentions.  The  object  of  Science  is  to  understand  the 
sequences  of  the  cosmos — the  object  of  Philosophy  is  to  express 
in  one  formula  the  whole  series  of  sequences.  What  we  wish 
to  know  is  whether  the  whole  series  here  illustrated  is  a 
series  of  mechanical  sequences  derivable  from  the  actions  of 
light  and  colour  upon  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  mechani- 
cal construction  of  the  brain,  and  ultimately  from  the  laws 
of  the  interrelation  of  aggregates  of  the  chemical  elements ;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  result  would  have  taken 
place  if  it  had  not  been  for  certain  subjective  facts  which 
affected  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  brain.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  mechanical  explanation  is  evidently  insufficient.  Yet,  if 
we  say  that  we  are  only  speaking  of  the  same  event,  and  use  dif- 
ferent language  merely  to  denote  the  aspect  from  which  we  view 
it,  we  do  not  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  mechanical 
explanation — we  are  not  speaking  of  a  subjective  event  which 
has  a  mechanical  side,  but  of  a  mechanical  event  which  has  a  sub- 
jective side.  The  whole  weight  of  the  explanation  rests  with  the 
mechanical  theory,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  grant  subjectivity  as 
a  separate  factor  interfering  with  the  mechanicaL  We  are  obliged 
to  say,  then,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  mental  event  as  having 
a  double-aspect,  we  mean  a  physical  event  with  a  subjective 
aspect.  We  must  also  say  that  there  are,  correctly  speaking,  no 
mental  events  nor  mental  sequences,  but  only  mechanical  events 
and  mechanical  sequences,  which  have  also  a  subjective  aspect. 
The  real  factors  are  the  chemical  elements,  or  aggregates  of 
attractions  and  resistances ;  but  certain  combinations  and  inter- 
relations of  them  (why  is  admittedly  a  mystery)  are  accompanied 
by  subjectivity,  which  subjectivity  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  course  of  the  mechanical  sequences.  If  this  is  so,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  that  mental  science  exists  merely  by  courtesy 
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or  by  way  of  convenience,  and  tliat  every  fact,  event,  law,  andfl 
correspondence  finds  an  independent  representation  and  expla- 1 
nation  objectively  in  tlie  structure  and  actions  of  the  brain  and  I 
nervous  syetem  regarded  oa  mechiuiisnis — these  mechanismal 
not  being  in  the  least  dependent  upon  the  eensations,  the  feel-j 
ingB,  or  the  exertions  of  the  subjective  in  their  construction  oc  I 
actions. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  here  for  charging  n 
with  a  misunderstandiag  of  the  double-aspect  theory.     It  may] 
be  urged  that  we  do  not  look  at  the  mutter  exactly  e 
teachers  would  have  us  look  at  it.     They  will  say,  "  You  keep! 
the  aspects  too  much  separated ;  you  will  divide  them  when  you  ■ 
ought  to  unify  them. "    "We  reply  that  when  we  look  at  the  action 
of  a  man,  as  it  were,  "  statically,"  we  can,  we  think,  place  onr- 
Belves  fully  at  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  hold  the  double- 
aspect  theory )  and  even  when  we  take  a  man  aa  he  U  con- 
structed, and  view  him  under  the  influence  of  aome  external 
motions,  as  before  described,  ws  are  almost  able  to  regard  the 
series  of  events  as  equally  subjective  and  mechanical,  though  at 
the  same  time  we  fail  to  see  how  the  external  incident  motion, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  consequent  motion  of 
the  nerve  suhetaace,  can  originate  or  influence  or  change  the  J 
subjective.     But  when  we  come  to  study  the  structure  aud'l 
actions  of  man  as  part  of  the  hiatory  of  the  cosmos — when  yroM 
have,  that  is  to  say,  to  study  the  subject  historically,  tra 
all  existences  and  actions  as  consequents  of  previous  exiateacea 
and  actions ;  when  we  come  to  a  time  when  those  chemica 
aggregations  witli  which  the  subjective  is  indiasolubiy  connected  ' 
did  not  exist,   we  find  ourselves  quite  unable  to  account  for 
the  origination  of  the  double  aspect  of  certain  existences  and 
events.     The  origin,  structure,  and  functions  of  these  a 
gates   hypothetically  rely  upon    that   mechanical   explan 
which  seems  to  be  sudtcient  for  the  explanation  of  all  pre 
ing  events  and  existences.    Certain  compounds  in  certain  a 
gations,   however,  seem  to  possess  the  property  of  a  doubtoifl 
aspect,  and  it  is  not  correct,  considering  their  physical  origin,  I 
to  say  of  them  that  they  are  the  same  series  of  events  havinga 

)  aspects,  one  subjective  and  the  other  objective 
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they  are  a  special  and  limited  class  of  objective  events  occurring 
in  due  order  of  physical  sequences,  which  have,  we  know  not 
why,  a  subjective  aspect. 

The  word  "  parallelism  "  almost  confutes  the  theory  of  the 
"double  aspect"  It  would  partly  imply  that  a  double  yet 
independent  series  of  events  went  on  at  the  same  time.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  figure  of  speech,  and  is  therefore  a  very  unsafe  term 
to  use.  Parallel  lines  run  on  for  ever,  and  never  affect  each 
other,  and  never  meet.  They  are  separately  independent,  and 
are  only  in  relation  in  our  minds ;  and  if  we  regard  them  as 
the  motions  of  bodies,  still  they  do  not  affect  each  other ;  one 
does  not  diverge  because  the  other  does,  for  that  would  be  a 
dependence  or  sequence  to  the  action  of  the  other ;  one  does  not 
move  faster  or  slower  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  the 
other,  for  that,  again,  would  mean  dependence.  Parallelism  may, 
it  is  true,  mean  that  the  initiative  is  taken  by  one  line  and  is 
followed  by  the  other ;  and  this,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the 
meaning  intended  when  people  speak  of  the  parallelism  of  the 
mental  with  the  physical  operations  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  but  then  the  onus  of  all  the  explanations  rests  with 
the  mechanical  processes  to  which  the  mental  run  parallel. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  mechanical 
runs  parallel  with  the  subjective,  then  the  difficulty  of  the 
explanation  of  the  dependence  of  the  physical  upon  the 
mental  process  seems  insuperable.  If,  again,  we  adopt  a 
mixed  explanation,  then  sometimes  the  mechanical  will  run 
parallel  with  the  mental,  and  sometimes  the  mental  will  run 
parallel  with  the  mechanical ;  and  we  have  a  contradiction 
of  parallelism  altogether.  We  have  then  to  resort  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  two  perfectly  independent  courses  running  parallel 
without  any  intermediate  line  of  connection,  the  course  of  each 
independent  movement  being  explainable  in  itself  and  on  its 
own  grounds,  though  each  has  a  uniform  correspondence  with 
the  other,  the  cause  of  this  correspondence  being  explainable 
otherwise  than  as  one  of  mutual  interaction.  The  theory  of 
parallelism  is  explained  from  pages  85  to  89.  Parallelism  is, 
indeed,  a  weaker  mode  of  representing  the  theory  than  that  of 
the  double  aspect.     The  latter,  indeed,  is  one  that  could  be 
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adopted  if  the  mechanical  esplanalion  were  shown  to  be  capable 
of  accounting  fully  for  all  the  facta  of  the  origin  and  evo- 
lution of  life,  and  if  the  relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objeo-  _ 
tive  in  the  original  simple  factors  could  be  formulated. 

This  brings  ua  back  to  Professor  Clifford,  who  now  proceeda  1 
to  some  such  explanation.  He  firet  takes  the  case  of  hunger  and  1 
feeding  (p.  90). 

"  Let  U3  first  take  a  very  simple  connection  between  seneation  I 
and  action — ^that  ia  to  say,  auppose  that  at  a  time  wh 
hungry  a  piece  of  food  is  put  into  out  mouth,  and  we  instino-  1 
tively  begin  to  go  through  the  very  comphcated  motion  of  chew-  I 
ing  and  swallowing  it.     This  involves,  in  the  first  plac 
vioua  state  of  the  brain  implied  in  saying  that  we  are  hungry." 
We  stop  the  quotation  here  in  order  to  ask  what  ia  the  state  of 
Die  brain  viewed  as  a  mechanism  t     There  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  describe  this  state  mechanically,  nor  even  a  hint  afe  J 
the  kind  of  mechanical  condition  of  the  brain  that  would  \mM 
produced  by  hunger.     Professor  Clifford  continues ; — "And  it  I 
then  involves  a  very  complicated  and  combined  message  "  (ie., 
motions)  "  to  be  sent  up  from  the  tongue  and  from  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth,  and  then  an  exceedingly  complicated  message " 
(i.e.,  motimia)  "comes  back  to  direct  the  motion  of  the  tongue  J 
and  the  teeth  in  chewing  and  swallowing  the  food." 

"  Here  the  important  things  to  notice  are  two;  first  of  a]],  what  I 
are  the  messages  which  go  in  I  and  secondly,  what  are  the  mea- 1 
sages  which  go  out?  .  .  .  That  instinctive  movement  of  ths] 
mouth  does  not  follow  in  cases  where  we  have  aboody  liad.v 
enough  to  eat.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  beforehaadi 
that  etate  of  the  mind,  and  that  eoncomitanl  stale  of  the  broui-l 
which  we  express  by  saying  that  we  ate  hungry. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?     It  means  that  we  get  n 
sages  "  ( motiotts)  "  to  our  brain,  not  only  from  those  org 
which  we  coll  the  Qve  senses,  .  .  ,  but  that  we  also  get  n 
sages  "  (motiont)  "  from  the  inside  of  our  bodies.     The  s 
tion  "    (su^'fcfife)    "of  hunger  ia  a  message"  {i.e..  mo 

which  is  sent  to  me  from  my  stomach  and  from  the  r 
my  body,  to  say  "  (iAw  does  not  eeem  to  be  either  a  fnechanio 
or  a  subjeetiix  term,  but  ajujitrt  of  a^Kixh)  "  that  there  is  a  waatl 
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of  nutriment.  But  this  sensation  "  {subjective)  "  of  hunger 
differs  from  the  other  sensations  in  this.  It  suggests '*  (a 
mental,  t.e.,  a  subjective  term)  "that  I"  {subjective)  "should 
get"  {subjective,  endeavour  to  get)  "something  to  eat"  Here, 
then,  we  see  that  the  mechanical  explanation  attempted  as  being 
a  process  complete  in  itself  utterly  fails  in  an  instance  which 
Professor  Clifford  has  selected  as  a  simple  illustration.  We  do 
not  say  that^  such  a  mechanical  explanation  may  not  some  day 
be  possible.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a  purely 
mechanical  process,  part  of  a  larger  course  of  mechanical  causa- 
tion, of  which  the  subjective  aspect  is  merely  one  side ;  but  we 
do  mean  to  say  that  a  mechanical  explanation  is  not  now  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to  claim  it ;  and  we 
do  mean  to  say  that  as  long  as  those  who  desire  to  explain 
the  process  drag  in  subjective  terms,  so  long  are  we  obliged  to 
infer  that  subjective  feelings  are  factors  in  the  result,  however 
impossible  it  may  be  for  us  to  conceive  of  that  which  is  not 
Energy  affecting  a  series  of  mechanical  processes. 

Professor  Clifford,  then,  in  a  very  careless  manner,  by  way 
of  "  &c.,  &c.,"  refers  to  "stomachic  sensations,"  and  "appetites  ' 
and  their  "promptings,"  as  if  to  imply  that  the  illustration 
selected  having  been  so  plainly  rendered,  all  these  other  things 
"  go  without  saying." 

The  outgoing  nerves  move  the  muscles  or  pinch  the  blood- 
vessels. The  blood-vessels  feed  and  reconstitute  the  wasted 
parts,  more  particularly  the  nerves  which  have  become  worn  out> 
&c.  All  this  is  saying  nothing.  We  require  the  mechanical 
nature  and  connection  of  the  whole  process  explained. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  the 
explanation  as  resumed  on  p.  95,  and  examine  it  in  detaiL  If 
Professor  Clifford  wishes  merely  to  show  the  concomitance  of 
feeling  with  mechanical  changes  of  the  organism,  he  succeeds. 
If  he  means  to  prove  that  all  the  actions  of  organisms  are  parts 
of  a  course  of  mechanical  sequence  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
organism  is  itself  an  incident,  and  in  which  feeling  has  no  part 
and  is  no  factor,  he  does  not  succeed,  because  his  explanations 
are  full  of  subjective  terms. 

It  is  tedious  to  writer  and  reader,  and,  moreover,  expensive  to 
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have  printed  in  a  book  these  ]oDg-detailed  examinations  of' 
Terbal  intricacies ;  and  yet  we  consider  it  important  both  that 
vriters  should  he  required  to  ho  precise,  and  that  readers  ahoulil 
be  taught  to  be  critical,  bo  as  not  to  be  mialed  by  the  reputatioa 
of  the  author.     Therefore,  let  us  resume  our  study. 

"  Kow,  let  na  go  hack  to  the  case  where  the  stomach  has  sent 
np  a  message"  (motion)  "  Baying"  (jiffure  of  »pf^eh)  "that  it 
vanta  "  (doubtful  meaning)  "  food  "  ((Aeo  ambiguoita).  "  This 
message  "  (motion)  "  has  produced  "  (Tneahanieal  change)  *'  the 
sensation  "  (mltjeciive)  "  of  hunger,  and  the  incoming  message  " 
(motion)  "would  naturally  haye  to  go  out  again"  (why  f)  "  and 
move  something  or  other.  But  if  you  have  no  food  at  the 
time  it  is  unahlo  to  go  out  and  move  your  muscles,  so  as  to; 
make  yon  eat  food,  which  is  the  natural"  (ambiguous  ferm)i\ 
"  thing  for  it  to  do ;  it  must,  therefore,  do  something,  and 
what  it  does  is  to  direct  "  (ambiguous)  "  your  attention  "  (again 
ambiguous)  "  to  the  fact  that  you  are  hungry  "  (timUg^iotin). 
"  That  is  what  we  call  having  an  appetite,  that  is  to  say,  the 
concomitant  states  of  the  mJnd  and  body  in  which  we  are  more 
particularly  ready  to  reply  to  certain  suggestions  from  without. 
These  are  really  states  which  again  are  produced  in  these  grey 
centres,  the  centres  of  grey  matter  which  connect  together  the 
sensations  "  (motions)  "which  are  to  come  in,  and  the  motions 
which  are  to  follow,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  state  of  having  an 
appetite  means  the  state  of  being  attentive  to  those  connectiona 
whereby,  when  a  piece  of  food  is  put  into  your  month,  you  will 
naturally  proceed  to  masticate  and  to  swallow  it." 

Hei'e  again  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  want  of  logical 
coherence.  Suppose  we  aay  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  hungry  " 
is  to  denote  a  mechanical  state  and  a  subjective  state,  and 
that  these  states  are  always  concomitant.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  state  is  produced,  and  it  is  admitted  that  certain 
actions  result  from  this  state,  We  will  ask,  firstly,  what  pro- 
duces the  state.  The  physical  state  is  produced  by  the  giving 
off  of  Matter  and  Motion  from  the  body,  so  that  there  is  a  tack 
of  material  in  the  mechanical  organism  to  continue  its  action. 
This  implies  a  certain  physical  or  mechanical  change  in  tbttj 
organism.     Since  this  results  in  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
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cause  of  the  mechanical  state  of  hunger  and  thirst  is  a  mecha- 
nical one,  and  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  merely 
concomitants.  This  mechanical  state  of  hunger  and  thirst  pro- 
duces actions.  It  is  argued  that  the  lack  of  incident  forces  on 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  or  elsewhere,  6t  perhaps  a  change  or 
falling  off  in  the  motions  from  the  stomach  or  elsewhere,  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  actions  of  some  of  the  mechanically  con- 
stituted molecules  and  structural  arrangements  of  the  mechanism 
called  the  brain,  and  results  in  the  process  of  going  to  the  cupboard 
to  get  a  cake  and  some  wine.  The  question  is,  has  the  feeliriff 
of  hunger  and  thirst  anything  to  do  with  this  result  ?  or  would 
it  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  such  feeling  ?  We  under- 
stand it  to  be  argued  that  the  feeling  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
series  of  events,  but  is  only  a  concomitant.  The  whole  expla- 
nation is  supposed  to  rest  with  the  mechanical  process.  It  is 
right  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  position,  but  it  is 
right  also  that  we  should  ask  for  the  whole  series  of  changes  to 
be  given  to  us  in  mechanical  terms ;  and  when  physiological 
science  is  sufficiently  advanced,  we  shall  even  demand  that  the 
series  of  changes  shall  be  represented  by  means  of  diagrams 
and  models. 

Next  Professor  Clifford  deals  with  the  emotional  state,  and 
shows  the  transformation  of  sensation  into  action,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  transformation  of  the  subjective  into  the  objective. 
(See  pages  97  and  98  down  to  the  second  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph.) 

Resuming  at  p.  102,  we  come  upon  the  question  of  proposi- 
tions and  their  physical  counterparts.  What  is  the  mechani(fal 
nature  of  a  proposition  ?  Is  it  a  molecule  of  the  brain,  or  two 
molecules  connected  together  ?  or  is  it  a  motion  of  two  mole- 
cules, or  what  is  it  ?  and  how  are  two  propositions  compared  by 
means  of  a  mechanical  process  ?  Are  some  sets  of  molecules 
brought  from  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  a  common  centre, 
to  be  there  adjusted  in  relation  to  each  other?  Professor 
Clifford  thinks  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  propo- 
sitions are  packed  somewhere  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  He 
thinks  that  the  formation  of  a  proposition   is  effected  by  a 
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physical  connection  between  different  parts  of  the  sheet  of  g} 
matter  which  lies  just  inside  the  ekulL 

In  this  theory  we  have  a  duplex  difficulty — a  difficulty  which 
presente  itself  both  from  the  subjective  side  and  from  the 
mechanical  side.  We  ask  how  propositiouB  are  packed  away  t 
How  a  memory  of  any  fact  is  mechanically  effected?  \Vhat  ia 
the  mechanical  description  of  a  logical  process  of  classification, 
of  generalisation,  of  deduction  I 

And  again,  on  the  other  side,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  brai 
of  the  infant  with  ita  mass  of  grey  matter,  and  its  emptiness 
of  propositions )     Are  the  molecules  of  the  brain  like  empty 
boxes   ready    to   he   fiUed,    and   what  is   the   nature   of 
mechanical  change  as  the  propositions  are  formed  and  as 
become  more  general )     Profussor  Cliffiird  calls  it  packing, 
packing,  and  still  closer  packing,  a  term  we  very  well  undi 
stand  in  its  usual  sense,  but  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  apj 
cation  in  the  present  instance.     We  pack  a  number  of  sim] 
propositions  into  general  ones,  and  we  pack  general  propositii 
into  words,  and  so  on.    Dooa  Professor  Clifford  mean  that  moli 
cules  of  grey  matter  are  packed  into  bundles,  or  that  pairs  of 
them  get  so  packed,  and  are  then  compressed  into  a  smaller 
size  like  trusses  of  hay  under  a  hydraulic  press,  or  what  di 
lie  mean  1 

Evidently  Professor  CliiTord  thinks  he  baa  succeeded. 
says — 

"We  have  so  far  then   successfully  built  up  out  of 
elementary  process  "  (we  mppoae  ilii*  ineam  the  emtcomitaOBg 
a  nerve  motion  teith  a  neriie  shock  or  wu't  of  feeling)  "  the  c 
Eipondence  of  action  to  sensation ;  we  have  got  as  far  as  1 
takes  place  in  the  mind  "  (gut/Jrvtive)  "  of  the  thinker  who  1 
bines  together  "  (mit/eciive)  "  our  old  signs  "  (ambiijuom) 
rearranges  them  and  produces  new  ones  out  of  them.     Wq 
of  all  combined  "  {mAjecHiw  or  mtehanicul  f)  "  a  number  of 
simple  messages  "  {molimie)  "coming  along"  (vu-chnnkal) 
nerves"  (mechamcal)  "by  means  of  a  lump  of  grey 
{medianiml),  "  we  then  combined  a  number  of  outgoing  : 
by   means   of   another   lump   of    grey   matter,    and 
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a  complicated  action "  {mechanical),  "  then  we  combined  these 
together  by  means  of  propositions  "  {subjective)^  "  so  that  any 
number  of  complicated  sensations "  {motions  ?  subjective  ?) 
"  coming  in  "  {mechanical)  "could  find"  {intelligently?)  "their 
appropriate*'  {ambiguous)  "propositions"  {subjective),  "and  by 
being  coupled  with  them  "  {mechanical)  "  could  bring  about  the 
appropriate  "  {ambiguous)  "  action  "  {mechanical) ;  "  and  lastly, 
we  have  combined  together  a  great  number  of  propositions  " 
{subjective)  "  into  a  general  conception "  {subjective)  "  which  is 
expressed  in  language  *'  {mechanical  and  physical),  "  and  which 
requires  language  "  {physical)  "  in  order  to'  express  "  {physical) 
"  it,  and  that  is  what  makes  for  us  a  picture  "  (a  very  curious 
term,  evidently  highly  figurative)  "  of  the  universe,  which  is  the 
one"  {i.e.,  the  picture  I)  "we  have  in  our  minds"  {subjective) 
"  from  day  to  day  "  {i.e,,  continuously — query,  fixed  or  change- 
able?) "although  it  is  not  the  one"  {Le.,  the  picture)  "which 
we  immediately  see  "  {i.e.,  in  our  minds)  "  when  we  get  parti- 
cular perceptions  "  {subjective  or  motions  ?) 

There  is  one  last  achievement  of  the  mechanical  explana- 
tion, viz.,  choice. 

Read  the  paragraph  beginning  "But  there  is  one  class,"  &c., 
and  pass  on  to  the  next. 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  determines  the  strength  of 
them.  When  a  sensation  "  {motion  and  subjective)  "  comes  in  " 
{i.e.,  to  the  brain  and  the  mind),  "  and  there  is  time  to  deliberate  " 
{ambiguous)  "  about  it,  and  to  act  voluntarily "  {ambiguous), 
"  messages  "  {motions)  "  go  out  '*  {mechanical)  "  from  that  part " 
{physical)  "of  the  brain"  {mechanical)  "which  receives  these 
messages "  {motions),  "  and  go  out  to  all  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  "  {a  mechanical  arrangement),  "  and  there  they  are 
compared  together."  {How  are  motions  compared  together  ? 
We  never  heard  of  a  machine  comparing  the  motions  that  arise 
in  it  from  the  introduction  of  different  substances  or  from 
applied  forces.)  "  So,  then,  if  two  sensations  "  {motions  or  sub- 
jective?) "come  in"  {to  the  brain)  "together,  these  messages" 
{motions)  "  will  go  out  from  each  of  them  "  {mechanical)  "  to  all 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  they  will  also  be  compared 
together."     {Here  we  have  ^^ compared ^^  again.)      "But    that 
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one"  (i.e.,  that  motion  or  suhjectii>e  sengalion)  "wLicli  has  t 
Btrongest  connection"  (vieelianically  read,  this  mitat  mean  sitht 
tlie  seated  kamiony  of  motion,  or  the  toughed  or  thicket  tkre 
or  fibre  connecting  molecules  or  aggregates  of  molecules)  "■* 
the  memories"  {emdently  we  tcere  wrong  when    we    took    i 
mechanical  interpretation,  nnleas  we  can  render  memorise  i 
mechanical   terms)    "of  past   seneatioiiB"   {here    evidently    i 
physieal  result  of  name  motioJis)  "leading  to  o  certain  action^ 
•(vieeliartiealh/)   "if  that  is  all  that  takes    place,  if  only  1" 
cerebral  heraispliereB  themselves  are  consulted"  (a  etrange 
term, partaking  of  intelligmce)  "will  have  the  strongest  effect*^ 
(noiice — not  in  directing,  but  mitcellaneouali/)  "  upon  the  mnsc 
Iwcauae  it  will  excite  the  greatest  number"  (why  the  g. 
number?)  "of  outgoing  messages"  {motione,  but  mJienee  the  e 
neciion  of  the  choice  tliug  mechanically  explained  in  the  « 
Ttemispheriis,  and  ike  direction  of  Hie  muscular  motions  f) 

There  ia  an  undoubted  and  intimate  connection  betwBen  oeH) 
hral  action  and  mental  action,  and  the  above  explanations  of  tharj 
order  of  sequences  ia  so  intermixed  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
objective  and  subjective  terms  that  we  may  feel  ourselves  forced 
to  adopt  a  theory  of  concomitance  oi  double  aspect ;  but  as  a 
branch  of  the  stuily  of  the  unification  of  knowledge,  wiien>  1 
each  fact  and  event  is  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  previous  t 
of  circumstances,  forming  altogether  one  dependent  chain  < 
sequences,  it  ib  necessary  to  know  whether  die  facts  and  e 
of  Biology,  including  mental  action,  are  continuous  vith  t 
chain  of  physical  sequences  whidi  lead  us  up  to  its  thrasbd 
— whether  organic  processes,  although  accompanied  by  sabj«4 
tivity,  are  themselves  capable  of  mechanical  explanation  £l 
UrBt  to  last,  the  subjective  being  merely  their  obverse  nsp< 
and  never  interfering  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  chabi  0 
biological  events.     We  need  to  know,  supposing  this  import 
aspect  of  things  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether,  if  t 
course  of  the  history  of  a  physical  organism  or  of  a 
would  have  been  just  the  same  without  it  as  it  actually  I 
been  with  it.     If  bo,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  we  understajid  tj 
proposed  unification,  although  we  shall  find  in  tlie  next  chapl 
tliat  even  this  is  ineCTectivc  witlitn  its  own  limitations. 
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when,  in  addition,  we  take  into  account  the  historical  fact 
of  the  appearance  of  the  subjective  amongst  the  results  of  this 
physical  process,  we  feel  that  the  limitations  of  our  factors  are 
transcended.  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  amongst  our  pre- 
ceding factors  more  than  we  supposed,  or  else  to  recognise  an 
interfering  cause.  But  if  the  burthen  of  explanation  is  thrown 
upon  the  phj^sical  factors  only,  then  the  double-aspect  theory  is 
seen  to  be  really  beside  the  question ;  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  our  deductive  interpretation  at  all.  We  trace  the 
sequence  of  events,  and  if  they  are  all  capable  of  mechanical 
explanation,  it  is  not  to  the  point  that  a  certain  range  of  the 
events  under  our  consideration  has  another  aspect.  The  inter- 
dependence and  continuity  of  our  chain  of  sequence  is  wholly 
complete  and  independent  of  this  concomitant,  and  perfect 
without  it.  The  subjective  aspect  comes  in,  we  know  not  how, 
we  know  not  why,  at  a  certain  stage,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it 
disappears ;  but  whatever  the  intensity  of  the  experienced 
pleasure  and  pain,  whatever  the  desires,  the  sorrows,  the  joys 
included  in  the  immense  varieties  of  the  subjective  aspect,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  exact  mechanical  course  of  the  machines 
we  call  animals  and  plants. 

(ft.)  Dr,  Bain  on  the  Double-Aspect  Theory* 

Dr.  Bain's  book  may  be  read  as  a  work  complete  in  itself,  or 
in  connection  with  some  theory  of  the  cosmos.  Naturally  we 
read  it  in  connection  with  Spencer's  theory  of  the  unification  of 
knowledge  It  is  valuable  to  us  in  relation  to  our  present  study 
of  the  double-aspect  theory,  which  is  the  one  held  by  Dr.  Bain. 
Mind,  according  to  him,  forms  the  subjective  aspect  of  certain 
physical  phenomena;  the  history  of  mind  details  the  subjec- 
tive aspect  of  a  certain  series  of  physical  events.  Apparently 
these  physical  events  are  part  of  the  cosinical  series,  which,  at  a 
certain  stage,  assume  a  subjective  aspect,  a  fact  which  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  onward  course  of  the  physical 
events.     The  whole   series  of  sequences  might,  through   the 

*  "  Mind  and  Body.  The  Theories  of  their  Relation."  By  Alexander 
Bain,  LL.D.    London :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Ca     1878. 
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period  of  double-aspectedness,  remain  purely  physical,  and  be 
all  quite  explicable  simply  as  physical  processes. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  meet  with  a  theory  so  plainly  stated. 
Dr.  Bain  does  not  say  that  these  physical  processes  are  due  to 
the  laws  of  Matter  and  Motion,  or  ultimately  of  Force,  and 
then  turn  round  and  say  that  these  are  unknowable  factors,  yet 
the  explanation  nevertheless  stands  good.  He  maintains  the 
physical  explanation  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way,  and  we 
are  able  to  deal  intelligibly  with  it  Dr.  Bain  does  not  connect 
the  study  with  any  cosmical  scheme ;  nor  does  he  even  connect 
it  with  any  theory  of  heredity  and  propagation.  He  does  not 
advance  any  hypothesis  of  Biology.  We  infer  that  he  approves 
some  doctrine  of  development,  although  we  nowhere  detect  that 
he  adopts  Mr.  Spencer's  System  of  Evolution. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  he  establishes  the  concomitance 
of  nervous  change  and  mental  change.  We  also  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  actual  study  of  this  concomitance  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  very  difficult  and  obscure,  more  particularly 
as  a  study  of  individual  events  ;  for  the  brain  cannot  be  observed 
in  action,  and  he  who  observes  the  subjective  cannot  at  the  same 
time  observe  the  concomitant  physical  changes. 

Yet  there  are  individual  facts  and  large  general  observations 
which  go  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  concomitance  of  brain 
and  nerve  action  with  mental  events.  But  as  to  the  question 
whether  the  ruling  cause  of  the  double-aspected  change  be  alto- 
gether physical,  or  whether  (although  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  certainly  inconceivable)  feeling  enters  as  an 
interfering  factor,  observation  does  not  show  any  result,  con- 
sciousness does  not  reveal  any  sign ;  it  merely  gives  a  prima 
facie  probability,  and  reasoning  does  not  altogether  make  the 
matter  clear. 

The  two  principal  chapters  claiming  our  study  are  Chapters 
V.  and  VI.  The  former  contains  an  account  of  the  physical 
organism  and  its  changes,  the  subjective  aspect  of  which  is  Mind; 
and  the  latter  contains  an  account  of  the  double-aspect  theory 
in  general. 

Apparently  Dr.  Bain  presents  more  modest  claims  for  the 
present    ago    than   does   Mr.    Spencer.     He   confines    him<^]f 
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within  the  limits  of  actual  knowledge.  He  looks  forward 
hopefully  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  of  consequent  light 
in  the  future  without  aiming  at  the  universalistic  The  expla- 
nations he  recognises  are  those  which  are  justified  by  actual 
experience  (pp.  127-129).  It  is  good  that  we  can  reduce  the 
elements  of  experience  in  a  last  result,  if  not  to  one,  at  least  to 
two.  These  two  are  the  mental  series  and  the  physical  series, 
and  "  it  remains  to  consider  the  expression  most  suited  to  this 
union  of  the  two  distinct  and  mutually  irresolvable  natures." 

Dr.  Bain  says  that  the  old  theory  of  the  independence  of  the 
mind,  as  taught  by  Aristotle  and  Aquinas,  is  now  out  of  date, 
and  that  the  modified  opinion  of  modem  times  can  no  longer 
be  held  "  It  is  now  often  said  that  the  mind  and  body  act 
upon  each  other  ;  that  neither  is  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to  pursue 
its  course  alone;  there  is  a  constant  interference,  a  mutual 
influence,  between  the  two."  ^ 

Dr.  Bain  thinks  **  we  have  every  reason  for  believing  that 
there  is,  in  company  with  all  our  mental  processes,  an  unbroken 
material  succsssion"  (i.e.,  uninfluenced  by  any  mental  aspect  or 
feeling).  "  From  the  ingress  of  a  sensation  "  (qu£ry,  impact)  "  to 
the  outgoing  responses  in  action,  the  mental  succession  is  not 
for  an  instant  dissevered  from  a  physical  succession  "  (which  it 
does  not  influence).  "While  we  go  the  round  of  the  mental 
circle  of  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought,  there  is  an  unbroken 
circle  of  thought,  there  is  an  unbroken  physical  circle  of  eflfects  " 
(i.e.,  part  of  the  general  physical  sequences  of  the  cosmos).  "  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  everything  we  know  of  the  cerebral 
action  to  suppose  that  the  physical  chain  ends  abruptly  in  a 
physical  void,  occupied  by  an  immaterial  substance,  which 
immaterial  substance,  after  entering  alone,  imparts  its  results 
to  the  other  edge  of  the  physical  break,  and  determines  the 
active  response — two  shores  of  the  material  with  an  intervening 
ocean  of  the  immaterial.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  rupture  of  nervous 
continuity.  The  only  tenable  supposition  is  that  mental  and 
physical  proceed  together,  as  undivided  twins."  {Here  we  have 
an  ambiguity  ;  it  is  better  to  say  that  the  chain  of  events  is  phy- 
sicalf  having  a  subjective  aspect.)  "When,  therefore,  we  speak 
of  a  mental  cause,  a  mental  agency,  we  have  always  a  two-sided 
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cause;  the  ejfect  produ<:ed  is  not  the  effect  of  mind  alone,  i 
of  mind  ia  company  with  Iwdy," 

HeK  we  And  that  Dr.  Ijaiii  eDdeavoors  to  unify  an  already 
accepted  ultimate  duality  by  means  of  word-compounds.  After 
insisting  upon  the  unbroken  chain  of  physical  sequences,  from 
incident  furces  upon  an  organism  to  the  outgoing  actions,  I 
speaks  of  mental  causes  and  mental  agencies  aa  a  tteosided  a 
Now  a  cause,  we  take  it,  is  that  which  produces  change. 
mental  cause,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  ia  that  which  f 
change  or  effect,  according  to  its  properties  under  giv 
ditions,  for  we  are  only  able  to  understand  and  sj 
causes  and  effects  according  as  we  understand  those  propert 
and  conditions.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  a  mental  c 
producing  effects,  we  must  ask  what  are  its  properties? 
properties  are  evidently  not  those  of  mind  alone,  but  of  i 
in  company  with  body.  Are  we  also  to  suppose  that  the  effect 
produced  is  not  of  body  alone,  but  of  mind  in  company  with  itl 
If  BO,  the  purely  physical  theory  is  abandoned.  Or  are  wo  to 
suppose  that  what  Dr.  Bain  means  is  that  a  certain  phyeioa 
state  has  a  mental  aspect,  and  this  physical  state  is  tbe  c 
of  other  physical  statea  which  also  have  their  mental  aspect! 
The  produced  mental  aspect  is  not  the  effect  of  the  preee< 
mental  aspect,  hut  is  the  mental  aspect  produced  by  a  phyi 
change  consequent  upon  a  precedent  physical  condition, 
expression  a  "  tiethiided  cause  "  is  one  of  those  figures  of  ep* 
which  are  the  crutches  of  metaphysics,  and  enable  1 
theories  to  make  progress.  We  lind  the  same  difficulty  ia  d 
ising  in  our  mind  the  conception  of  a  "  two-sided  cau 
have  in  reahsing  a  blue  sound  or  a  three-sided  motion, 
term  "cause  "  is  a  mode  of  naming  u  particular  set  of  knoi 
agencies,  which,  acting  together  with  another  set  of  1 
agencies,  produces  certain  changes.  The  study  of  them  givi 
us  knowledge  of  their  uniform  relations.  Thus  tlie  term  c 
ia  a  general  term  or  term  of  totality,  connoting  such  set 
circumstances.  That  whicli  acts  is  nothing  without  Uiat  w 
ia  acted  upon,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  singular  "  catu 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  plural  "causes,"  except  aa  indicating  t 
interactions  just  referred  to.     There  is  of  eovirse  no  tkbt 
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"  cause,"  and  no  objectivised  abstraction  which  is  to  be  recog- 
nised under  that  name.  A  "  two-sided  cause,"  taken  figuratively, 
can  only  mean  that  of  certain  sets  of  active  properties  producing 
effects,  some  of  the  active  properties  are  capable  of  separate 
classification,  but  they  are  co-operative  in  producing  the  result. 
Therefore  we  take  it  that  when  we  speak  of  a  mental  cause  or 
mental  agency,  we  speak  of  a  set  of  active  properties  which 
may  partly  be  classified  as  mental  and  partly  as  physical.  In 
what  respect  the  former  differ  from  the  latter  we  do  not  know, 
nor  whether  they  are  subjective,  but  Dr.  Bain  says  that  the 
effect  produced  is  not  the  sole  product  of  either  class,  but  the 
result  is  the  effect  of  their  co-operative  action.  This  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  double  aspect  of  a  physical  chain  of  events, 
and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  passage  maintaining 
the  unbroken  chain  of  physical  sequence.  But  Dr.  Bain  does 
say  that  mind  is  a  cause ;  the  effect  produced  is  not  "  the  effect 
of  mind  alone,  but  of  mind  in  company  with  body."  Now  the 
effect  produced  is  a  physical  change,  i.e.,  a  change  in  the  brain 
substance,  nerves,  muscles,  &c.,  of  the  organism.  Dr.  Bain 
says  that  this  is  partly  produced  by  the  mind  and  partly  pro- 
duced by  the  physical  cause.  But  he  cannot  mean  that,  for  he 
holds  that  the  physical  series  of  events  has  been  unbroken 
and  uninfluenced.  Does  he,  then,  mean  that  the  changed 
mental  aspect  has  been  produced  by  the  incident  mental 
aspect  1  But  this  cannot  be  true,  because  the  changed  mental 
aspect  is  the  mental  aspect  of  a  physical  change,  which  change 
has  been  produced  by  a  precedent  physical  state;  therefore 
this  state  is  the  cause  of  the  changed  mental  state.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Bain  cannot  be  right  in  speaking  of  a  mental  state  as 
a  cause  of  an  effect.  The  cause  of  any  change  in  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  is  a  preceding  physical  state,  and  the  mental 
change  is  the  accompaniment  or  subjective  aspect  of  that 
physical  change — a  change  with  which  it  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  And,  indeed,  Dr.  Bain  immediately  reverts  to  his  position  : 
**  It  is,  after  all,  body  acting  upon  body."  But  even  after  that 
statement  he  considers  that  "  mind-body  giving  birth  to  mind- 
body  "  is  "a  much  more  intelligible  position."  We  think  the 
only  intelligible  position  is  not  contained  in  any  compound 
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word  which  resolves  all  mysteries  by  means  of  a  hjphi 
a  proposition  which  diecloses  the  sequences  of  events  with 
intelligible  words  for  its  terms.  It  would  appear  as  if  philo- 
sophers were  incapable  of  stating  their  doctrines  without  resort- 
ing alternately  to  figures  of  speech,  untranslatable  abstractions, 
capital  letters,  and  hyphens.  The  difficulty  arises  in  the  histo- 
rical fact  of  the  precedence  in  order  of  development  of  the 
physical,  unless,  indeed,  the  subjective  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
initial  causes,  and  is  admitted  as  a  factor. 

Ketuming  to  Dr.  Bain's  exposition,  is  it  not  Euflieient  to  end 
here,  at  this  assertion  of  the  continuity  and  independence  of 
physical  changes,  and  of  mind  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  the 
changes  in  a  physical  organism?  Apparently  not,  for  Dr.  Bain 
proceeds  to  discuss  their  relation.  But  in  the  succeeding  por- 
tion of  the  chapter  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Bain  ia  fighting 
with  extinct  8atana ;  be  is  attempting  to  deal  with  difficulties 
that  do  not  arise  after  we  have  rendered  all  mental  changes 
into  a  subjective  aspect  of  certain  independent  physical  changes, 
Ue  says  a  mental  fact  is  the  subjective  aspect  of  those  classes 
of  physical  facts  whicJi  have  a  subjective  aspect  (p.  133). 
Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  union  of  mind  and  matter, 
■which  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  question  why  certain 
classes  of  physical  changes  should  have  a  subjective  aspect  con- 
joined with  them ;  yet  he  speaks  of  the  mind  as  if  it  were 
something,  and  says,  p.  136 — 

"This,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  real  djfliculty 
of  the  physical  and  mental  relationship.  There  is  an  ailianee 
with  mailer,  with  the  object,  or  extended  world ;  but  tho  thing 
allied,  the  mind  jrroppr,  has  itself  no  extension,  and  cannot  bo 
joined  in  local  union." 

Here  Dr.  Bain  speaks  of  "  the  mind "  when  there  is  no 
existence  whiclt  can  ho  called  mind,  except  the  subjective 
aspect  of  the  changes  of  the  brain  and  organism.  Ho  speaks 
of  "the  mind  proper."  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  or 
entity,  and  of  its  being  allied  to  matter,  just  like  any  ordi- 
nary thinker.  Indited,  most  philosophic  works  exhibit  snob 
instances  of  what  Mr,  Darwin  calls  "Burvivala,"  Dr,  Bain 
eludes  that  "  the  only  adequate  expression  is  a  CHANGE 
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STATE :  a  change  from  the  state  of  the  extended  cognition  to 
a  state  of  unextended  cognition."  What  is  the  meaning  of  an 
extended  cognition  ?  Perhaps  Dr.  Bain  means  a  change  from 
the  cognition  of  the  extended  to  a  cognition  of  the  unextended. 
But  the  question  arises,  what  is  a  cognition  ?  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a  cognition  changing  its  state  ?  Does  a  cognition 
remain  the  same  cognition  when  a  cognition  of  the  subjective 
aspect  as  of  the  objective  aspect  of  any  fact?  The  word  " un- 
extended "  is  a  negative  word ;  it  has  no  positive  meaning, 
and  declares  that  a  certain  substantive  or  noun  is  not  amicable 
with  a  certain  other  word,  "  extended,"  as  thus  "  unextended 
cognition ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  word  "  extended  "  is  not  applicable 
to  the  word  "cognition."  Again,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  "the 
unextended,"  we  have  an  objectivised  abstraction  apparently 
referring  to  some  entity  which  has  no  existence.  Dr.  Bain 
seems  to  have  adopted  this  method  of  expressing  himself,  not 
from  pursuing  the  paths  of  science,  but  from  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  theologians : — 

"  By  various  theologians  heaven  has  been  spoken  of  as  not  a 
place,  but  a  state ;  and  this  is  the  only  phrase  that  I  can  find 
suitable  to  describe  the  vast,  though  familiar  and  easy,  transi- 
tion from  the  material  or  extended  to  the  immaterial  or  un- 
extended side  of  our  being." 

We  desire  to  know  what  it  is  which  undergoes  transition, 
and  what  is  meant  by  the  process  called  transition.  If  we  are 
speaking  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  it  changes  its  state 
constantly,  but  only  to  other  states  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  It  never  changes  its  state  by  becoming  immaterial 
and  unextended.  There  is  never  any  transition  from  the  one 
condition  to  the  other.  The  only  transition  is  that  relating  to 
the  double-aspect  theory,  where  the  passage  is  from  one  point 
of  view  to  another,  from  one  kind  of  language  to  another,  from 
a  set  of  objective  terms  to  a  set  of  subjective  terms  or  vice 
versa.  There  is  certainly  no  change  of  .state  implying  the 
transition  of  the  material  and  extended  into  the  immaterial  and 
unextended,  or  vice  versa. 

The  question  is  certainly  interesting :  How  came  the  material 
and  extended  under  certain  laws  of  its  own  to  have  a  subjective 
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aspect  ?  This  is  a  natural  question  to  ask,  but  it  meets  with  no 
elucidation  from  Dr.  Bain's  treatment  of  the  subject.  He  may 
not  indeed  admit  that  the  material  was  prior  to  the  subjective, 
or  ho  may  not  consider  that  the  problem  is  a  historical  one 
at  all. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter  is  also  mystical : — 

"  The  only  mode  of  union  "  (i.e.,  of  Mind  and  Matter)  "  is 
the  union  of  close  succession  "  {is  close  succession  union  ?)  "  in 
time."  (Time  is  not  anything  hut  successiojiy  yt'.t  it  is  often  thus 
used,  as  if  it  were  an  entity  cofitaining  other  entities,) 

Or  again — 

"The  only  mode  of  union  that  is  not  contradictory  is  the 
union  of  .  .  .  position  in  a  continued  thread  of  conscious  life." 

That  is  to  say,  the  only  mode  of  union  between  Mind  and 
flatter  is  not  one  that  we  can  explain,  but  one  of  which  we  are 
merely  conscious.  So  that  if  this  paragraph  was  really  intended 
to  convey  any  definite  explanation,  it  has  failed. 

"  "We  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  same  being  is,  by  alternate 
fits,  object  and  subject,  under  extended  and  unextended  circum- 
stances." 

This,  again,  is  not  explaining  a  mode  of  union  nor  a  change 
of  state ;  it  is  merely  stating  an  inexplicable  mystery. 

"And  that,  without  the  extended  consciousness,  the  unex- 
tended would  not  arise." 

Wo  know  nothing  of  "extended"  or  "unextended"  con- 
sciousness. We  have  a  consciousness  of  our  limbs  and  body, 
and  we  may  say  that  we  have  so  many  cubic  feet  of  consciousness 
as  we  may  each  individually  displace  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  this  method  of  measuring  consciousness  throws 
any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  union  between  the  physical 
body  so  measured  (which  would  measure  just  the  same  if  the 
body  remained  in  it,  and  no  consciousness  was  left)  and  the  con- 
sciousness which  formed  the  subjective  side  of  it.  Kor  do  we 
see  how  the  unextended  consciousness  can  "  arise  "  out  of  the 
extended  consciousness. 

*  Let  us  next  examine  Chapter  V.  Our  object  will  be  to  see 
whether  the  operations  of  the  intellect  can  be  explained  by 
changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.    The  operations  of  the 
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intellect  are  composed  of  three  powers  or  three  facts  (p.  83) : 
"(1.)  Discrimination^  the  sense,  feeling,  or  consciousness  of  dif- 
ference ;  (2.)  Similarity^  the  sense,  feeling,  or  consciousness  of 
agreement ;  and  (3.)  EetentivenesSy  or  the  power  of  memory  or 
acquisition.  These  three  functions,  however  much  they  are 
mingled,  and  inseparably  mingled,  in  our  mental  operations,  are 
yet  totally  distinct  properties,  and  each  the  groundwork  of  a 
different  superstructure.  As  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  mental 
powers,  their  number  cannot  be  increased  nor  diminished :  fewer 
would  not  explain  the  facts,  more  are  unnecessary.  They  are 
the  intellect,  the  whole  intellect,  and  nothing  but  the  intellect." 

Dr.  Bain  next  goes  on  to  show  how  Discrimination  is  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and  then  considers  the  physical 
embodiment  of  that  fact  This  is  found  to  consist,  firstly,  in 
the  particular  organ  and  nerves  employed,  and  secondly  in  the 
degree  of  energy  of  the  motion.  So  far,  all  that  Dr.  Bain 
establishes  is  the  concomitance  of  consciousness  with  nervous 
structure  and  nervous  change,  and  we  await  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  our  study.  He  says,  "  These  two  circumstances — 
namely,  the  separate  consciousness  of  separate  nerves  and  the 
changing  intensity  of  the  currents — we  may  regard  as  the 
primitive  mode  of  diversifying  the  consciousness;  but  it  is  in  the 
countless  combinations  of  these  simple  elements  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  physical  concomitants  of  our  ever- varying  conscious- 
ness. The  union  of  different  stimulations  in  different  fibres 
and  in  different  degrees  would  unavoidably  give  birth  to  a 
complex  and  modified  consciousness." 

The  second  power  is  that  of  Recognition,  the  sense  of  simi- 
larity or  agreement,  and  implies  "  a  great  power  of  reproducing 
our  past  experience  and  acquisitions,  an  extension  of  the 
resources  of  memory."  We  first  remark  that  this  sense  of  simi- 
larity must  be  dependent  upon  memory.  Dr.  Bain  has  been 
arguing  upon  the  principle,  "No  change,  no  cognition ;  no  sense 
of  difference,  no  knowledge."  He  has  been  considering  the 
changes  of  nervous  structure,  and  the  changes  of  intensities  of 
motions  therein,  as  causing  or  being  changes  of  consciousness. 
Now  he  is  apparently  arguing  that  continuity  of  state  or  simi- 
larity of  the  continuing  current  is  also  a  knowledge ;  which 
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But  we  find  that  this  I 
3  the  ideality  ot  simi-J 


Gtatemunt  is  aot  consistent  with  the  iirst. 
sense  of  identity  or  agreement  really  mean 

larity  of  a  motion  in  a  nervous  Btructure  with  an  antecedenbl 
motion.     It  is  an  identification  with  a  remembered  one,  and  ii 
this  respect  the  background  of  memory  is  common  both  to  t 
sense  of  DiEci'imination  and  the  sense  of  Agreement     What 
is  the  nature  of  the  process  of  the  ohHtetation  of  impressions  13 
How  ia  it  possible  to  forget  1     Indeed,  it  is  as  important  g 
problem  to  solve  how  is  forgetting  possible  as  to  solve  how  i 
memory  possibla 

The  Dext  remark  we  have  to  make  is  to  the  effect  thatu 
whereas  Dr.  Bain  endeavours  to  assign  a  physical  basis  for  tiim 
sense  of  Discrimination,  he  omits   altogether  any  attempt  t 
assigning  a  physical  basis  for  the  sense  of  A^eement.     How 
ever,  it  appears  that  he  omits  this  designedly,  finding,  in  £ 
that    his   study  forces  him  to  rest  his   ultimate  explanaUoJ 
on  that  of  the  "  remaining  intellectual  function,  Betentivenea 
or  memory.     This  explanation  would  make  all  the  rest  * 
enough." 

The  exposition  of  Memory  is  commenced  on  p.  89,  and  v 
find  a  difficulty  at  the  outset  in  the  statement  that  Ketention  i 
the  power  of  continuing  in  the  mind  impressions,  &a.,  and  < 
recalling  them  at  after-times  by  purely  mmtal  forces. 
ever,  we  pass  this  difficulty  by  to  get  at  Uie  physical  explaai 
tion,  and  we  find  that  the  renewed  feeling  occupies  the  verj 
same  ports  as  the  origimd  feeling  and  : 
not  any  other  parts,  nor  in  any  other  manner  that  can  1 
conceived. 

Dr.  Bain  illustrates  this,  not  by  any  memory  of  figures  OX-fl 
abstract  laws,  but  fay  recollections  of  sound,  sight,  taste,  &a,  I 
He  supposes  the  case  of  a  clapper  striking  a  bell  and  produd. 
certain  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  impinge  upon  the  e 
are  transmitted  by  means  of  motions  of  the  nerve  substance  t 
some  nervous  centre  in  the  structure  of  the  brain.     The  iaotio| 
in  this  particular  system  of  nerves  with  the  connected  bta 
centre  as  well  as  its  intensity  has,  of  course,  a  mental  counte 
part  in  our  consciousness.     The  first  question  is,  what  becamM 
of  the  motion!    The  sound  of  a  bell  when  struck  giaduall] 
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dies  away  till  it  ceases  altogether.  Dr.  Bain  seems  to  argue  that 
the  motion  does  not  so  die  away,  but  goes  on  for  ever  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  this  consti- 
tutes memory : — 

'*  If  we  suppose  the  sound  of  a  bell  striking  the  ear  and  then 
ceasing,  there  is  a  certain  continuing  impression  of  a  feebler 
kind,  the  idea  or  memory  of  the  note  of  the  bell,  it  would 
take  some  very  good  reason  to  deter  us  from  the  obvious 
inference  that  the  continuing  impression  is  the  persisting  (al- 
though reduced)  nenw  currents  aroused  hy  the  original  shock" 
And  again,  "  If  that  be  so  with  ideas,  with  ideas  surviving  their 
originals,  the  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  ideas  resuscitated 
from  the  past — the  remembrance  of  a  former  sound  of  the  belL" 
The  case  so  far  stands  thus  : — The  sound  of  a  bell  has  caused  a 
persistent  motion  of,  say,  a  small  fibre  between  two  cells  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  brain,  which  either  goes  on  for  ever  or  comes 
wholly  to  a  state  of  rest  If  it  comes  wholly  to  a  state  of  rest, 
the  memory  of  that  sound  perishes ;  but  putting  aside  the  diffi- 
culty of  imagining  a  perpetual  continuance  of  this  motion,  we  will 
suppose  it  persistent,  constituting  a  standing  memory ;  then  we 
have  to  suppose  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  sound.  What  is  the 
physical  explanation  of  the  identification  of  the  present  sound 
with  the  past  one  ?  Of  course,  the  nervous  and  cerebral  changes 
are  identical,  and  so  are  the  physical  changes  of  the  bell  itself ; 
the  whole  process  is  identical  from  first  to  last,  yet  the  bell  has 
no  memory  or  sense  of  agreement  or  difference,  while  the  conscious 
organism  has.  Even  if  the  bell  were  conscious,  it  would  have 
no  memory.  Consciousness  would  come  and  go  in  accordance 
with  the  incidence  and  intensity  of  shocks,  but  there  would  be 
no  memory  of  them.  Wherein  lies  thee  ause  of  the  retention  of 
the  motion  by  some  particular  nervous  matter,  or  wherein  lies 
the  physical  explanation  of  a  resuscitation  of  memories  ? 

Dr.  Bain  also  introduces  the  doctrine  that  the  consciousness 
produced  by  intense  motions,  i.e,,  energetic  motions  of  a  nervous 
system,  may  be  reproduced  in  a  reduced  form,  or  represented  by 
feebler  motions  in  some  nervous  connections  in  the  brain.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  warrant  he  has  for  this  doctrine  from 
the  physical  sciences. 
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But  apiin,  Dr.  Eain  spealis  of  memory  as  "  revived  currents 
of  the  brain,"  aa  if  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  produced,  not  a 
continuing  movement,  but  a  change  of  structure  capable  of  re- 
producing the  memory  when  put  in  motion  again.  But  whether 
this  structure  is  capable  of  destraotion  or  reconstmction  by  some 
other  incident  force  or  not.  Dr.  Bain  does  not  say. 

This,  however,  seems  to  be  all  preliminary. 

"  And  now,  as  to  the  mechanism  of  Retention. 

"  For  every  act  of  memory,  every  exercise  of  bodily  sptitiido^ 
every  habit,  recollection,  train  of  ideas,  there  is  a  specilic  group- 
ing or  co-ordination  of  eensHtions  and  movements,  by  virtue  of 
specific  growths  in  the  cell  functions." 

Tlie  proof  of  this  proposition  seems  to  be  its  general  proba- 
bility ;— 

First,  From  the  fact  of  the  connection  between  the  brain  aii( 
nervous  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  memory,  bodily  aptittti 
&C.,  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  concomitant  complication 
the  two. 

Second,  From  the  fact  of  reflex  action  in  simple 
plying  reflex  action  of  a  complicated  nature  in  mora  oomplical 
cases. 

Third,  From  the  known  effects  of  diseased  brain  or  m 
upon  the  memory. 

Fourth,  From  the  limit  of  acquisition  corresponding  to 
limit  of  brain  and  nerve  substance. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  pages  94  and  95  aro  ml< 
tionol  reasons,  or  come  under  the  fourth  heading.  A  groat  d< 
of  the  matter  contained  in  them  seems  to  refer  to  subjective 
periences,  which  do  not  imjily  any  physical  counterpart  Whi 
for  instance,  is  the  physical  counterpart  of  the  suffix 
which  thirteen  hundred  adjectives  are  connected  wil 
nouns  1  Again,  how  is  the  "great  principle  of  the  villi 
represented  mechanically,  and  shown  to  be  by  its  nature 
correcting ) 

However,  so  far  we  Lave  made  no  progress  beyond  the 
of  the  intimate  correlation  of  the  mind  witli  nervous  and 
structure  and  change.     What  we  want  to  ascertain  is  th 
mechanical  process. 
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Dr.  Bain  next  proceeds  to  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
mental  acquisitions  with  the  number  of  nervous  elements  in 
the  brain.  This  is  interesting  and  curious,  but  it  does  not  touch 
the  main  question.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Dr.  Bain  to  say 
that  "  every  special  acquirement  is  the  re-compounding  of  the 
elementary  groupings  above  sketched.  A  science,  for  example, 
such  as  arithmetic,  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  new,  sensible  group- 
ings ;  the  elements  being  our  conceptions  of  number  gained 
fi*om  numbered  things,  the  ten  ciphers,  and  their  union  in  the 
decimal  system,"  &c.  If  he  could  describe  to  us  the  specific 
changes  in  the  brain  produced  by  learning  the  multiplication 
table,  this  little  bit  of  solid  information  would  be  far  more  use- 
ful than  so  much  conjecture.  Moreover,  like  most  philosopher 
who  deal  with  the  subject,  he  fails  in  consistency  of  language. 
Is  the  science  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  made  up  of  "  notions 
of  number "  ?  or  is  it  made  up  of  motions  of  nerves  and  cell 
junctions  1  and  how  do  these  new  growths  or  structural  changes 
and  increments  rule  all  the  processes  treated  of  in  continuance 
by  Dr.  Bain  ? 

After  this  comparison  between  the  number  of  acquisitions 
and  the  number  of  nervous  elements  in  the  brain  Dr.  Bain 
proceeds  to  the  study  of  structure ;  and  this  portion  is  evidently 
of  higher  importance  than  the  other.  The  essence  of  Dr.  Bain's 
theory  is  connection  and  modes  of  connection.  The  molecules 
of  grey  matter  and  the  ganglions  and  nerve  junctions  are  after 
all  only  centres  of  force,  varying  according  to  size  and  state  of 
exhaustion.  They  are  merely  centres  of  energy,  furnaces  and 
boilers,  springs,  galvanic  batteries,  or  what  not;  and  the  actions 
to  which  they  give  rise  are  due  simply  to  the  channels  by  which 
incident  motions  enter,  dnd  the  channels  by  which  liberated 
motions  pass  out. 

The  explanation  of  the  system  of  nervous  connection  is  given 
on  pages  no  to  116,  after  which  Dr.  Bain  says — 

"  Having  thus  considered  how  to  provide  for  every  new 
mental  connection  demanded  for  our  progressive  acquirements 
a  special  nervous  track  for  that  connection,  the  remaining  point 
is  to  consider  by  what  means  the  connections  are  permanently 
fixed  in  the  several  tracks.     That  is,  to  assign  the  physical 
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bond  unJeplying  memory,  recoHection,  or  tlie  retentive  pow 
of  the  mind."  

Dr.  Bain'a  explanation  so  far  itmoiints  to  this  :  he  accepts 
the  fact  of  a  child  being  bom,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  causes 
of  its  production  and  constitution.  Nevcrtheleas,  }ie  seems 
in  some  placeit  to  refer  to  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
nerves  and  the  causes  of  a  nervous  system,  and  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  and  cerebral  mechanism  simply  as  a 
mechanism,  and  not  only  to  give  an  explanation  of  it  as  it  i 
but  also  to  show  why  it  must  have  been  so.  However,  he  dol 
not  state  what  be  aims  at  distinctly,  and  we  are  left  in 
of  doubt.  The  general  impression  be  produces  is  that  he  i 
explaining  not  merely  an  actual  existence,  but  also  tbe  origin  of 
that  existence  (i.e.,  the  brain  and  nerrous  system) ;  but  since  he 
does  not  treat  this  question  thoroughly,  he  does  not  do  it  well. 
Moreover,  seeing  this  is  really  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
tbe  organism  as  it  is,  be  only  presents  us  witli  a  crude,  a  very 
crude  mass  of  general  considerations,  lacking  scientitlc  otxlor 
and  precision. 

In  the  main.  Dr.  Bain  represents  the  nervous  eystem  as  a 
eyBtem  of  wires  for  the  conveyance  of  motion  to  centres  of 
energy,  and  the  giving  ofT  of  motions  from  these  centres  ( 
energy  to  other  wires.  And  since  all  incoming  motions,  ( 
some  of  them,  set  up  new  connections  or  new  wires,  whtQ 
grow  into  every  wire  they  cross,  thus  forming  new  cell  jui 
tions,  and  since  also  each  new  wire  produced  by  incon 
motions  is  perhaps  duplicated  by  an  outgoing  one,  there  oriaj 
at  last  a  very  complicated  system,  which  is  continually  rcceivj 
motion  from  the  external  world,  and  imparting  motion  : 
return  to  the  external  world.  In  accordance  with  the  mttn 
of  tbe  incident  energies  will  be  their  far>iamifying  mechanic 
results  in  the  systom  of  connections  and  forces;  and  a 
centres  of  energy  may  bo  fully  charged  or  otherwise,  bo  vUlt 
tbe  effect  along  the  outgoing  wires,  and  tbe  result  in  tnuscul 
action. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  nerve  currents  and  tbeir  conoecUi 
together  with  any  extra  impetos  arising  from  the  storage  j 
energy  in  any  of  the  nerve  centres.     There  is  no  diUereaco  J 
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structure  of  the  nervous  substance  for  dififerent  feelings  or  dif- 
ferent ideas ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  how  the  centres  branch 
off  in  dififerent  directions. 

There  is  just  sufficient  show  of  warrant  in  the  facts  to  lend 
some  plausibility  to  this  explanation,  and  Dr.  Bain  himself 
merely  advances  the  view  as  "  hypothetical ; "  but  how  far  off 
from  a  real  explanation  is  it  after  all !  So  far  as  we  recognise 
it  to  be  true,  it  only  accounts  for  the  simpler  reflex  actions ; 
all  beyond  is  surmise,  and  the  hypothesis,  while  whoUy  fail- 
ing to  account  for  feeling  and  consciousness,  does  little  to 
explain  human  action,  and  falls  short  of  a  physical  explana- 
tion of  memory,  of  reasoning,  of  the  prudent  regulation  of 
action. 

Dr.  Bain  has  been  at  some  trouble  to  explain  memory  as  an 
alteration  of  the  structure  and  redirection  of  the  nervous  cur- 
rents in  the  brain.  This  is  connected  with  habit  and  explains 
motive.  It  also  explains  perhaps  the  slow  process  of  learning 
a  language.  But  how  does  he  explain  rapid  and  enormous 
memory  of  incident,  such  as  will  enable  a  man  in  coming  home 
from  a  theatrical  performance  to  give  an  account  to  a  friend  of 
all  the  incidents  of  a  party  going  to  the  play — how  they  dined, 
what  they  ate  and  drank,  what  they  talked  about,  what  they 
did,  how  they  got  ready,  the  occurrences  during  the  drive  and 
on  the  arrival  at  the  theatre,  the  auditorium,  the  people,  the 
overture,  and  then  the  wonderful  combinations  and  successions 
of  sights,  sounds,  language,  expressions,  costumes,  gesture,  music, 
and  the  varied  incidents  that  crowd  up  the  next  two  or  three 
hours  ?  Yet  a  person  with  a  good  memory  can  give  a  wonder- 
fully long  and  correct  account  of  such  an  evening. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  Dr.  Bain's  argument  winds  up 
very  imperfectly,  for  though  he  begins  by  saying  that  the  phy- 
sical explanation  of  the  processes  of  Discrimination  and  Iden- 
tification depends,  after  all,  upon  the  physical  explanation  of 
memory,  still,  when  that  explanation  has  (in  a  manner)  been 
made,  he  does  not  return  to  the  processes  of  Discrimination  and 
Identification  to  show  how  comparisons  of  present  and  past 
motions  or  growths  of  nerves  and  brain  are  physically  effected. 
Indeed  the  word  "Discrimination"  appears  to  belong  to  the 
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subjective  class,  and  the  problem  is  to  give  it  a  physical  ana- 
logue. Any  way,  there  is  a  want  of  completeness  in  the  argu- 
ment owing  to  this  omission. 

Given  the  proposition  that  the  facts  of  Biology  are  all  expli- 
cable as  interrelations  of  aggregates  of  the  chemical  elements 
with  environment,  and  given  the  proposition  that  Feeling  and 
Consciousness  are  but  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  physical  pro- 
cesses of  Biology,  without  in  any  way  entering  into  or  expressing 
these  processes,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  subjectivity, 
and  constitute  in  themselves  an  unbroken  chain  of  physical 
causation,  then  two  questions  arise,  or  rather  two  lines  of  inves- 
tigation present  themselves  to  the  student : — 

The  first  refers  to  the  concomitance  of  subjective  mentality 
with  physical  development,  and  gives  rise  to  such  questions  as 
the  following : — 

What  is  the  weight  and  structure  of  an  infant's  brain,  and 
what  mentality  is  represented  by  it  1 

What  structural  or  physical  change  is  effected  in  the  infant's 
brain  in  learning  to  talk,  and  in  learning  the  properties  of  the 
objects  in  its  environment  ? 

What  structural  or  physical  change  is  effected  in  the  brain 
in  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  and  in  learning  the 
multiplication  table?  There  are  sixty-six  propositions  in  the 
latter;  what  sixty-six  structural  changes  are  effected  in  the  brain 
in  connection  with  the  oral  and  visual  teaching  of  these  propo- 
sitions ? 

Again,  How  can  wo  explain  the  physical  analogue  of  the  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  ? 

What  is  the  physical  explanation  of  Imagination?  of  Motive? 
of  Temptation?  of  Indecision?  of  Kemorse?  of  Self-control, 
Prudence,  Keflection,  Determination,  Benevolence,  or  Intro- 
spection ? 

Or  again : — What  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  result  of  the 
lengthening  of  a  nerve  ?  of  the  thickening  of  a  nerve  ?  of  two 
nerves  which  cross  each  other  uniting  together  ? 

What  is  the  cause  and  effect  of  a  growth  in  or  of  the  cell- 
j  unction? 

Or,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject — 
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What  is  the  physical  description  of  that  state  of  the  nerves 
which  gives  the  sense  of  pain  or  of  pleasure  ? 

What  is  the  difference,  described  physically,  between  the 
state  of  the  nerves  which  give  the  sense  of  sight,  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  the  sense  of  taste  ?  Mere  locality  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  ;  it  is  not  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  sensation  in  a 
particular  place;  there  must  be  some  differentiation  either  in 
the  molecular  construction  of  various  sense  organs  or  in  the 
motions  taking  place  in  them.  The  recipient  structure  must 
be  suitable  for  the  incident  energy. 

We  have  already  noted  that  Dr.  Bain  treats  his  subject  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner,  in  that  he  deals  with  it  too  much  by 
itself,  instead  of  treating  it  as  part  of  a  general  science  of 
Biology.  In  his  hands  it  is  an  isolated  study.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  rules  the  less.  He  cannot  treat  of  cere- 
bral structure  and  changes  as  complete  in  themselves.  If  he 
has  to  consider  nervous  or  cerebral  change  in  connection  with 
memory,  if  he  has  to  speak  of  growths  in  the  cell- junctions  or 
ganglions  of  nerves,  he  has  to  consider  the  origin,  causes,  and 
history  of  nerves  and  their  changes  in  general  He  has  to 
adopt  a  theory  of  Biology.  Indeed,  he  may  have  to  go  further, 
and  find  a  theory  of  the  cosmos  before  he  is  able  to  give  an 
explanation  of  even  one  of  its  details.  And  in  this  respect, 
again.  Dr.  Bain's  argument  is  deficient. 

The  second  great  consideration  which  presents  itself  to  our 
minds  in  relation  to  the  theory  under  consideration  refers  to 
Subjectivity  as  a  cause  of  action.  This  the  theory  precludes. 
It  is  held  impossible  to  conceive  of  Feeling  acting  upon 
matter  and  causing  the  motion  of  matter.  We  know  that  the 
action  of  matter  in  motion  upon  other  matter  causes  motion. 
Physical  science  teaches  us  in  the  domain  of  Dynamics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  the  like,  how  aggregates  of  matter  and  motion 
affect  each  other ;  and  the  highest  sciences  teach  us  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  and  tell 
us  that  no  energy  comes  into  existence  to  effect  a  change  but 
has  had  an  anterior  physical  existence.  Science  teaches,  in 
fact,  the  unvarying  totality  of  the  quantity  of  energy  or  motion, 
and  the  unvarying  totality  of  the  quantity  of  matter.     Hence 
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motion  is  caused  only  lij  some  mode  of  energy,  but  since  I 
iiig  is  not  a  mode  of  energy,  it  cimnot  be  a  cause  of  muse 
1  notion. 

But  is  tbis  EoT  It  seems  to  contradict  our  espeiience. 
are  apt  to  think  that  we  select  our  viands  from  anticipatio: 
pleasure,  and  reject  tbose  which  are  ofiensive  to  our  feelings. 
Perhaps  tbis  is  not  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  of  motion  and 
etructure  of  nervous  system  ;  but  still  it  seems  to  us  that  it  U 
the  pleasure  or  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  rules  our  action. 
It  would  seem  also  that  all  our  voluntary  actions  are  tlius 
caused  by  the  desire  to  secure  feelings  of  pleasure  and  to  avoid 
painful  ones.  We  are  apt  indeed  to  claim  for  Feeling  a  mono*.  ^ 
poly  of  rule  as  regards  our  voluntary  acts.  We  take  all  | 
cautions  to  avoid  pain ;  and  as  we  act  ourselves  : 
upon  others.  In  our  relations  with  them,  we  deal  with  thai 
in  respect  of  anticipated  pleasures,  or  the  prospect  of  avoid] 
discomfort  or  pain.  In  all  descriptions  of  occurrences  it  i 
seldom  that  we  give  a  mere  narration  of  events,  but  either  ia 
speech  or  in  emotional  expression  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
the  varying  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain, 

Indeed,  the  principle  "  The  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number  "  is  a  subjective  rule.  Happiness  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  philosophies  and  most  religions,  thus  recognising  a  subjectlva 
motive  as  the  main  spring  of  human  actions. 

The  question  thereupon  arises,  is  there  any  mechanical,  t.fcjj 
physical  means  of  recognising  feeling)  It  ia  impossible  t 
conceive  of  it.  Nor  can  we  build  up  a  physical  system,  I 
structure  of  nerves  and  brain,  which,  as  mere  recipients  < 
motion,  collectors  and  reservoirs  of  motion  or  force, 
explain  to  us  the  methods  of  memory,  the  process  of  i 
parison,  emotional  changes,  or  the  influence  of  rules  of  condtu 
as  purely  mechanical  indejiendentiy  of  the  feelings;  and  j 
we  cannot  conceive  of  feelings  influencing  action.  Still  i 
cannot  but  recognise  that  the  desire  for  present,  and  still  i 
Gxtraordinary,  the  anticipation  of  future  pleasures,  and  ' 
avoidance  of  present  and  future  pain,  are  the  ruling  causei  j 
the  whole  of  our  voluntary  actions — the  principal  part  of  ( 
life.     And  although  Dr.  Bain's  proposal  is  to  show  the  Q 
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tion  of  a  "two-sided  cause,"  t.e.,  of  subjective  and  physical  as 
co-equal  factors,  still  we  find  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  all  his 
explanations  in  terms  of  physical  arrangements  and  sequences, 
the  subjective  being  merely  the  concomitant  of  the  physical, 
and  in  no  way  entering  into  the  processes  as  an  agency  having 
a  determining  effect. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AN   EXAMINATION    OF   THE    "PRINCIPLES   OP   BIOLOGY "   WITH 
REGARD   TO   ITS   PLACE   IN    MR.    SPENCER's   SYSTEM. 

§  I.   General  Gomnderations, 

To  study  a  work  individually,  and  to  study  it  as  part  of  a 
larger  scheme,  obviously  require  different  methods  of  treatment, 
which  may  end  in  very  different  estimates  of  its  real  value. 
The  present  examination  is  undertaken  not  with  the  view  of 
estimating  it  on  its  own  merits,  but  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  place  of  the  "  Biology  "  in  Mr.  Spencer's  great  scheme 
of  philosophy.  If,  as  we  suppose,  the  main  idea  of  this  scheme 
is  the  unification  of  knowledge,  then  the  natural  question  to 
ask  is  this — How  does  the  "  Biology  "  fall  in  with  the  system 
proposed  for  that  object  ?  If  Mr.  Spencer  had  propounded  one 
distinct  and  intelligible  method,  our  inquiry  would  have  been 
of  a  very  simple  character ;  but,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen 
in  Chapter  I.,  the  methods  proposed  or  suggested  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  the  course  of  his  works  are  numerous  and  confus- 
ing, if  not  indeed  mutually  destructive.  To  which  of  them 
then  are  we  to  look  for  the  affiliation  of  the  "  Biology "  f 
Probably  to  several.  Let  us  therefore  first  distinguish  between 
those  which  are  likely  to  aid  us  in  our  endeavour,  and  those 
which  are  wholly  inadmissible. 

(a.)  The  Mystical  Method  Excluded, 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  exclude  all  those  methods  which 
are  of  a  mystical  character.  If  any  terms  are  used  the  import 
of  which  is  not  precise  and  definite,  it  is  evident  that  any 
xplanalions  in  which  they  occur  are  vitiated  at  their  source. 
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It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  known  by  the  unknown.  If 
in  the  explanations  of  Biology  the  factors,  or  relatively  general 
and  simple  antecedents,  of  all  biological  change  are  known, 
then  explanations  founded  upon  them  are  valid ;  but  if  they 
are  not  wholly  and  completely  known,  but  are  in  some  respects 
unknown,  then  these  explanations  cannot  but  faiL  How  much 
more  so  if  the  original  factors  are  represented  in  our  minds  by 
sjrmbols  standing  for  unknowables  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  mental  representation,  while  the  very  attempt  to  do 
so  only  lands  us  in  ultimate  contradictions  of  thought 

(b,)  The  Metaphysical  Method  Excluded, 

We  are  also  justified  in  excluding  from  our  consideration  all 
methods  of  a  metaphysical  character.  We  have  seen  in  §  6 
of  Chapter  I.  that  these  delusive  methods  are  worked  out  by 
means  of  ideal  entities — entities  invented  by  the  mind  itself, 
but  having  nothing  to  correspond  with  them  in  the  actual 
universe.  For  the  most  part  they  are  objecti vised  abstractions. 
These  non-entities  have  taken  too  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
human  thought;  but  any  one  who  would  clearly  study  the 
science  of  Biology  must  steadfastly  repudiate  the  use  of  terms, 
or  all  those  senses  of  the  terms  he  is  obliged  to  employ,  which 
connote  any  such  ideal  factors. 

(c.)  The  Psychological  Method  Excluded, 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Spencer's  psychological 
methods  do  not  harmonise  vrith  his  main  idea  of  unifying 
knowledge  by  means  of  explanations  of  the  sequences  of  the 
cosmos.  They  form  a  class  of  methods  altogether  apart  from 
the  main  course  of  his  constructive  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  methods  expounded  in  Part  VIL  of 
the  "  Psychology  "  are  theories  rather  of  knowledge  than  of  the 
unification  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  explanation  of 
historical  sequences  at  alL  In  the  second  place,  the  Double- 
Aspect  theory  also  has  been  shown  to  be  a  theory  of  know- 
ledge rather  than  a  theory  of  the  unification  of  knowledge. 
The  explanations  of  the  order  of  sequences  are  all  on  the  physi- 
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cal  side — feeling  and  consciousness  being  merely  coDComitaDfl 
whose  preseace  is  altogether  unexplained.     These  do  nothi 
they  perform  no  part — tliey  are  not  even  directly  related, 
far  as  any  share  in  the  uniUcation  of  knowledge  is  concem 
they  may  bo  thrown  out  of  consideration  altogether 
knowledge  we  wish  to  unify  ia  but  the  subjective  aspect  ^ 
certain  physieal  arrange metits  of  the  brain,  and  its  nnificatioi 
therefore,  is  but  the  subjective  aspect  of  a  complicated  i 
co-ordinated  cerebral  arrangement. 


(d.)  Feeling  and  ConBcious7iess  Excluded. 

Feeling  and  Consciousneaa  are  so  universally  associated  wil£ 
living  things,  that  it  seems  strange  to  have  to  commence  ( 
study  of  biological  changes  and  developments  by  a  strict  disso- 
ciation of  all  Feeling  and  Conscioasnesa  from  every  part  of  our 
inquiry.  We  have  first  of  all,  in  what  laborious  and  patient 
manner  we  may,  to  unlearn  our  supposed  knowledge  of  ' 
influence  exerted  by  Feeling  upon  muscular  motions,  and  | 
believe  that  these  are  only  accompaniments  and  not  caul 
of  biological  change.  We  have  to  learn  that  all  that  t 
place  in  the  human  frame  and  in  all  other  animal  and  vegetald 
organisms  is  the  operation  of  bodies  under  mechanical  . 
chemical  laws,  and  that  feeling  and  consciousness  have  no  pU 
whatever  in  the  process. 

That  this  view  is  held  by  Mr.  Spencer  ia  clear  from  Ha  c 
bating  the  theory  of  Feeling  aa  a  factor  in  the  stmctun  ^ 
organisms,  as  taught  by  Dr.  Darwin  and  Lamarck.  The  pas 
to  which  we  refer  occurs  ia  g§  145-147  of  the  "  Biology,"  vcj 
At  p.  404  Mr.  Spencer  quotes  Dr.  Darwin  thus  : — "  From  tbj 
first  rudiment  or  primordium,  to  the  termination  of  their  lin 
all  animals  undergo  perpetual  transformations  ;  which  are  ) 
part  produced  by  their  own  exertions,  in  consequence  of  t 
desires  and  aversions,  of  their  pleasures  and  their  pains,  or  d 
irritations,  or  of  associations  ;  and  many  of  these  acquired  tm 
or  properties  are  transmitted  to  their  posterity."  Mr.  Sp< 
hereupon  remarks :  "  True  though  it  is,  as  Dr.  Darwin  1 
Lamarck  contend,  that  desires,  by  leading  to  increased  acUaj 
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of  motor  organs,  may  induce  further  developments  of  such 
organs ;  and  true  as  it  probably  is,  that  the  modifications  hence 
arising,  are  transmissible  to  offspring ;  yet  there  remains  the  un- 
answered question,  *  Whence  do  these  desires  originate  ] '  The 
transference  of  the  exciting  power  from  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
terior, as  described  by  Lamarck,  begs  the  question.  How  comes 
there  a  wish  to  perform  an  action  not  before  performed  ]  ...  To 
assume  that  in  the  course  of  evolution  there  from  time  to  time 
arose  new  kinds  of  actions  dictated  by  new  desires,  is  simply  to 
remove  the  difficulty  a  step  back." 

We  have  here  to  remark  that  although  the  general  tenor  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  criticism  is  in  full  accordance  with  his  own  philo- 
sophy, yet  he  seems  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  with  it  when  he 
admits  in  the  beginning  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  "  desires  "  lead 
to  increased  action  of  the  motor  organs,  and  thereby  to  increase 
of  structure.  Is  not  this  an  admission  of  the  factor  of  Feeling 
into  the  evolution  of  structure  at  some  stage,  and  does  it  not 
involve  the  admission  that  Feeling  has  in  more  and  more  obscure 
forms  had  an  influence  on  the  actions  of  organic  matter  from 
the  very  first? 

By  this  admission,  and  the  concomitant  repudiation  of  Feeling 
as  a  factor  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Spencer  lands  himself  in  the 
conclusion  that  Feeling  is  developed  in  some  way  from  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  Matter  and  Motion  in  those  complex 
organisations  of  colloids  which  we  find  in  plants  and  animals, 
and  thereafter  it  becomes  a  factor  in  the  further  development  of 
those  structurea  If  so,  this  is  a  department  of  Evolution  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  altogether  overlooked,  and  it  would  thereby  indicate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  formulas  and  explanations  which  he 
gives  us — an  insufficiency  which  we  already  feel,  and  which,  in 
his  admissions  of  the  unknowableness  of  the  principal  terms  of 
those  formulas  and  explanations,  he  seems  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge, notwithstanding  the  precise  and  all-inclusive  claims  he 
sometimes  makes  for  his  explanations. 

However,  we  have  to  take  Mr.  Spencer's  words  as  we  find 
them,  and  since  he  deliberately  controverts  the  position  of 
Lamarck  and  Darwin  as  to  the  influence  of  Feeling  and  Con- 
sciousness on  biological  development  and  the  differentiation  of 
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epecies,  we  must  hold  that  our  inquiry  is  purely  one  of  p 
Boience,  free  from  any  such  influences.      For  in  any  t 
implies  the  origin  of  Feeling  from  the  original  relations  of  an 
aggregate  of  chemical  molecules  with  its  environroeni     And  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  find  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Biology  "  is  an  attempt 
to  descrihe  the  genesis,  structure,  and  functions  of 
isms,  both  as  individuals  and  as  races,  in  the  terms  of  Mecl 
ics.     Witness  his  declaration  ("  Biology,"  vol  L  p.  444),  wl 
he  aaya : — 

"  This  survival  of  the  fittest,  which  I  have  hero  sought 
express  in  mechanical  terms,  is  that  which  Mr.  Darwin 
called  'natural  selection,  or  the  preservation  of  favoured  r 
in  the  struggle  for  life.' " 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  his  account  of  morphological 
and  physiological  development  in  Vol.  II.,  Mr.  S[iencer  en- 
deavours to  give  a  mechanical  interpretation  to  all  the  occur- 
rences in  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Mr,  Spencer's  actual  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  changes  included  in 
biological  science,  he  treats  them  not  aa  subjects  beyond  our 
understanding,  hut  as  events  occurring  in  the  mutual  relatiooB 
of  the  chemical  elements  as  we  know  them  under  the  influi 
of  physical  environments  and  the  conditions  of  heat  and  c 
gravitation  and  light,  and  their  recurrences.     He  explains 
biological  development  in  the  physical  language  of  molai 
molecular  motion,  segregation,  differentiations  by  incident  f( 
equilibrations,  and  the  like.     Feeling  and  Consciousness  do 
enter  as  factors  into  the  process  at  all     Biologic  changes 
treated  of  as  events  in  a  physical  history,  and  the  theory  ia 
all  plants  and  all  animals  are  merely  organised  aggregates 
duced  in  the  chain  of  physical  events,  and  modified,  propagal 
or  destroyed  according  to  tlie  exigencies  of  physical  coiji 
turee.     It  is  held  that  Feeling  and  Conscioueness  have  not 
factors  in  any  structural  organisation  or  development  of  huM 
have  not  been  the  causes  of  any  action,  nor  of  any  motion — I 
not,  in  fact,  had  the  least  influence  upon  any  fact  in  hiol( 
history.     The  whole  aeries  of  events  from  the  beginning  to 
end  of  a  life-hii^tory  is  a  series  of  physical  sequences,  and 
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whole  history  of  a  race  is  but  the  aggregate  of  a  large  number 
of  these  individual  series  of  physical  events. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  justified  by  some  writers  on  the 
ground  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  and  it  is  in  complete 
accordance  with  "  First  Principles."  "  Can  we  suppose  the 
motions  coming  upon  the  body  and  received  by  the  sensory 
organs,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  brain,  to  go  off  there," 
it  is  asked,  "  into  vacuity — whatever  you  may  call  this  vacuity, 
whether  Will,  Consciousness,  or  Soul — and  to  be  thence  trans- 
formed into  return  motions,  which  shall  act  upon  the  outer 
world  1 "  Upon  the  theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  we 
can  suppose  no  such  thing.  If  we  believe  in  this  doctrine,  the 
motions  carried  by  the  nerves  to  the  ganglions  or  to  the  brain 
must  produce  a  physical  result,  which  physical  result  must  be 
either  change  of  structure  in  the  nervous  mechanism  or  a  dis- 
charge of  the  motion  in  a  return  action  through  established 
channels  of  nervous  energy.  We  can  neither  conceive  of  the 
physical  motion  of  the  nerves  ending  in  nothing  nor  of  the 
origination  of  motion  in  motor  nerves  out  of  nothing.  Such 
motion  can  only  arise  from  an  antecedent  physical  motion.  If 
there  is  any  ending  of  motion  without  the  production  of  other 
motion,  or  if  there  is  any  commencement  of  motion  without  its 
being  produced  by  antecedent  physical  motion,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  or  at  any  rate  of 
the  Continuity  of  Motion.  Therefore,  since  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  Feeling  or  Consciousness  as  Motion,  neither  Feeling 
nor  Consciousness  can  be  factors  in  any  chain  of  biological  action. 
They  cannot  be  comprised  in  the  circle  of  changes  of  motion. 
They  are  not  even  part  of  the  endless  band  included  in  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  whose  members  are  mutually  conver- 
tible, viz.,  heat,  molar  motion,  electricity,  magnetism,  gravita- 
tion, &c  Therefore  they  have  to  be  left  out  of  account  in 
considering  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  plants 
and  animals. 

It  may  be  asked  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  say  about  Feeling 
and  Consciousness  as  factors  in  biological  development.  The 
reply  is  not  easily  found.  Some  passages  of  his  works  would  seem 
to  imply  that  he  regards  them  as  mysteries,  their  place  in  Biology 
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fts  unknowablo,  «nd  their  influence  as  incapable  of  appraisement. 
In  other  places  tliey  ate  assigned  a  i>lace  as  factors  (see  "Psyoho-_ 
logy,"  Part  II.,  chap,  ix.)  At  other  times  they  are  treate 
as  merely  accompanimenta  of  changes  of  physical  states  (s« 
"  PsycEology,"  Part  L,  chap.  \i.)  In  the  first  case,  Philosophj 
mus^lie  incomplete  ami  incapable  of  completion.  The  secoiM 
case  will  be  reserved  for  separate  study.  The  third  c. 
one  actually  countenanced  by  Mr.  Spencer  iu  his  "  Principlaj 
of  Biology,"  and  as  it  throws  the  burthen  of  explanation  up 
the  interrelations  of  physical  factors,  it  is  reserved  i 
tton  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter.  Ir 
Feeling  and  Conscionsnesa  are  regarded  merely  as  the  su^ 
jectivo  aspects  of  physical  events. 

In  the  "Psychology,"  when  Mr.  Spencer  treats  of  the  Snq 
stance  of  Mind,  he  assigns  something  like  a  very  simple  fonn  « 
nervous  sliock  as  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  from   { 
integration  of  which  in  successively  liigher  degrees  of  complexifl 
all  the  feelings,  &c.,  arise  and  are  accounted  for.     But  Upi 
what  does  this  integration  and  growing  complexity  and  differs 
tiation  depend  T 

"  If  each  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  by  a  nervo-fiJn 
to  a  nerve-centre,  has  for  its  correlalive  a  shock  or  pulse  i 
feeling,  then  we  can  comprehend  how  distinguishable  difTeTenet 
of  feeling  may  arise  from  differences  in  the  rates  of  recurrenq 
of  the  waves,  and  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the  way  in  whiol 
by  the  arrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves  recurring  at  o 
rates,  compound  waves  of  molecular  motion  may  be  formed,  a 
give  rise  to  units  of  compound  feelings :  wliich  process  of  c 
pounding  of  waves  and  production  of  correspondingly-o 
]>ounded  feelings,  we  may  imagine  to  bo  carried  on  withoi 
limit,  and  to  produce  any  amount  of  lieterogeneiti/  of  tvi 
ings."* 

According  to  this  reading,  the  burthen  of  explanation  i 
with  Physics.  Upon  this  supposition,  all  biological  (" 
have  to  be  explained  in  a  physical  manner,  and  if  this  can  ] 
done,  it  is  of  no  consefiuenco  to  the  unification  of  knowlec 
that  Consciousness   somehow   arose   and   became   the   t 

*  Pajoliology,  p.  154. 
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paniment  or  additional  aspect  of  changes  upon  which  it  had  no 
influence  whatever  as  a  factor.  For  if  it  can  indeed  be  shown 
that  without  it  organisms  originated,  continued,  underwent 
modification,  propagated,  separated  into  races,  all  as  incidents  in 
an  unbroken  chain  of  physical  sequences,  the  whole  thing  fe*com- 
plete,  and  it  is  but  idle  to  inquire  the  place  of  the  subje^ive 
aspect,  and  to  ask  why  certain  of  these  motions  are  accompanied 
by  pleasures  or  by  pains. 

So  we  must  clearly  understand  in  the  biological  inquiry  into 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  that  Feeling  and  Consciousness 
find  no  place,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Mr.  Spencer's  study 
of  the  subject  no  place  is  assigned  to  them.  We  shall  see  that 
the  factors  of  Biology  are  certain  of  the  so-called  elements  and 
certain  external  physical  conditions.  The  language  used  is  that 
of  Physics — namely,  matter,  motion,  incident  forces,  aggregation, 
equilibration,  polarity,  and  so  on.  Our  explanations  of  motives, 
emotions,  hunger,  passion,  memory,  &c.,  will  all  have  to  be 
eflected  by  means  of  physical  structure  and  function.  One  in- 
stance of  the  nature  of  this  mode  of  treatment  we  have  already 
had  when  considering  Dr.  Bain's  explanation  of  memory  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  We  shall  find  that  we  have  not  only 
to  consider  the  inquiry  as  relating  to  one  long  continuous  indi- 
vidual, but  to  generation,  reproduction,  and  the  continuance  of 
species  and  races  of  individuals.  We  shall  have  boldly  to  grasp 
the  whole  problem  of  Biology,  including  all  the  races  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  expound  it  as  a  physical  history. 

According  to  this  explanation,  a  man  does  not  eat  because  he 
is  hungry,  nor  drink  because  he  is  thirsty.  He  does  not  marry 
and  surround  himself  with  a  household  for  his  pleasure  and 
comfort,  for  this  would  be  introducing  subjective  causes  for 
physical  events,  which  cannot  be  conceived,  and  contradicts  the 
theory  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy.  He  does  all  these  things 
because  of  certain  interrelations  of  the  physical  states  and 
structures  of  his  nervous  mechanism.  The  fear  of  pain,  the 
hope  of  pleasure  as  such,  are  excluded  from  the  causes  of  human 
actions.  The  subjective  has  no  place  in  the  chain  of  cosmical 
events. 

We  wish  to  impress  this  upon  the  reader  before  entering 
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upon  the  esplanations  of  Biology.     It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
incomplete  or  unfair  statement  of  Mr.  Spencer's  views.     But  Mr. 
Spencer's  works  contain  many  inconsistent  theories.     AH  1 
critic  can  do  is  to  considor  each  one  of  them  in  its  turn,  brin 
it  out  into  clear  statement,  and  taking  it  aa  the  real  opini<a 
for  the  time  being,  subject  it  to  a  rigorous  examination, 
have  therefore  to  ask  the  student  to  free  his  mind  from  i 
associations  of  Feeling  or  Consciousness  in  connection  'wiq 
animals  and  plants,  and  to  set  out  in  his  constructive  toak  i 
the  materials  provided  for  him  in  Chapters  X  and  IL  of  ] 
Spencer's  "Priiidplea  of  Biology." 


(e.)  Simvlations  of  Unification. 

Before  entering  upon  our  studies  of  Mr.  Spencer's  actual  e 
planations,  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  various  "Simulations  of  Unification"  in  order  to  free  tho 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  sequences  of  Biology  from  all  mis- 
leading influences. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Spencer's  leading  idea  is  tl 
deduction  of  all  sequences  as  corollaries  from  some  primord 
truth  or  truths.  These  primordial  truths  are  variously  giw| 
OS  the  Fersistenco  of  Force,  or  as  the  laws  of  the  relations' j 
Matter  and  Motion ;  or  else  are  vaguely  referred  to  as  "  Evd 
tion  in  general."  Now,  with  regard  to  these  it  may  be  s 
that  none  of  the  so-called  corollaries  are  drawn  out  ii 
logical  form,  and  that  none  of  them  can  bo  put  into  the  shapAa 
syllogisms  at  all.  And  Mr.  Spencer's  presentment  of  conci 
developments  in  their  relation  to  these  so-called  primordial  trutl 
is  not  always  an  implication  of  such  logical  connection, 
frequently  he  uses  the  phrase  "  will  ho  fomid  in  harmony  n 
but  to  find  a  certain  process  "  in  harmony  with,"  or,  what! 
much  the  same  thing,  "non-contradictory  of,"  a  given  prm(ii|^ 
is  not  identical  with  the  logical  process  of  deducing  a  com 
from  some  antecedent  tmtb.  The  latter  is  a  true  expi 
tion,  a  deductive  wanant,  and  the  mind  is  fully  satisfied  byl 
But  to  find  tliat  one  truth  ia  in  hannony  with  another  aimn 
means  that  they  are  not  mutually  destructive.     Tlius  a 
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is  built  in  hannony  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  but  that  fact 
does  not  explain  the  building  of  the  house.  So  a  plant  or  an 
animal  develops  in  harmony  with  a  great  number  of  physical 
laws,  but  until  we  know  the  particular  relations  of  the  physi- 
cal factors  which  have  caused  the  origination  of  that  plant 
or  animal,  we  have  not  found  an  explanation  of  its  exis- 
ence.  Accordingly  when  in  the  course  of  our  studies  we  find 
that  certain  developments,  certain  processes,  certain  facts  are  said 
to  be  "  in  harmony  with"  primordial  truths,  we  shall  understand 
that  the  required  explanations  have  not  been  effected  by  this 
simple  statement — it  is  a  mere  simulation  of  unification. 

We  would  further  call  attention  to  the  misleading  use  of  the 
term  Evolution,  and  to  the  very  partial  use  of  that  Formula 
of  Evolution  which  was  promulgated  in  the  "  First  Principles  " 
as  the  means  of  unification  of  all  processes.  Mr.  Spencer 
appears  at  different  times  to  mean  many  different  things 
by  the  term  Evolution.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have 
taken  his  meaning  to  be  a  deduction  from  the  relations  of 
certain  given  original  factors.  But  in  the  "  First  Principles  " 
it  is  defined  for  us  as  meaning  merely  the  concentration  of 
Matter  (whatever  that  may  be)  accompanied  by  the  transference 
of  Motion.  On  page  133  of  the  "  Biology,"  vol.  i.,  we  are  told 
that  it  may  mean  growth  or  increase  of  bulk,  and  develop- 
ment or  increase  of  structure,  and  that  it  is  reserved  for  occa- 
sions when  both  are  implied.  Mr.  Spencer  very  often  em- 
ploys it  in  its  ordinary  reference  to  recognisable  development 
by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  as  opposed  to  special  creation. 
In  this  respect  further  light  is  thrown  upon  Mr.  Spencer^s  real 
opinion  about  Evolution  by  some  of  the  chapters  in  Part  III. 
of  the  "  Biology."  In  Chapter  I.  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
the  truths  of  Biology  are  in  harmony  with  "  those  primordial 
truths  set  forth  in  'First  Principles:*"  We  are  then  told, 
"What  interpretation  we  put  on  the  facts  of  structure  and 
function  in  each  living  body,  depends  entirely  upon  our  con- 
ception of  the  mode  in  which  living  bodies  in  general  have 
originated."  "We  have  to  choose  between  two  hypotheses — 
the  hypothesis  of  Special  Creation  and  the  hypothesis  of  Evolu- 
tion.    Either  the  multitudinous  kinds  of  organisms  that  now 
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esiat,  and  the  still  more  multitudinous  kinds  tbat  have  e 
during  past  geologic  eras,  have  been  iiom  time  to  time  separata 
made  ;  or  they  have  arisen  by  insensible  steps,  through  actiai 
such  as  wc  see  habitually  going  on."  *  Here  arises  the  point  a 
OUT  criticism.  Mr.  Spencer  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  defi] 
tion  of  Evolution  ought  to  be  "an  accumulation  of  insejisibj 
differentiations,"  whereas  his  own  well-known  definition  i 
"Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  a  eoneomilant  disstpi 
tion  of  motion,"  Act  Now  if  Mr.  Spencer  is  able  to  establii 
the  theory  that  an  insensible  iocrementof  difTereotiatioDS  ai 
for  the  different  species  of  living  organisms,  and  if  he  calls  tj 
theory  by  the  name  of  Evolution,  it  is  clear  that  he  establislij 
a  verbal  connection  between  the  "  Biology "  and  the  ' 
Principles  "  which  may  well  pass  in  an  immense  work  like  t 
for  a  logical  connection;  but  when  we  notice  the  differ 
meaning  attached  in  the  two  places  to  the  word  Evolution,  i 
perceive  that  it  is  a  verbal  conneetion  only,  and  that  therafl 
a  grand  Beverance  in  thought  between  the  formula  going  for 
in  all-conquering  might  to  enclose  and  reign  over  all  knoiT' 
ledge,  and  the  sham  king  which  here  usurps  the  rule  in  ila 
stead.  The  authority  of  the  nominal  sovereign  is  never  onco 
appealed  to  throughout  the  work,  but  in  its  room  we  find  n 
pnnciple  which  is  clothed  in  its  raiment,  and  which  is  called 
by  its  name,  though  when  its  mantle  ia  cast  aside  it  ia  dis- 
covered to  be  only  a  counterfeit.  This  is  largely  exemplified  a 
Chapter  III.,  "  General  Aspects  of  the  Evolution  Rypothw 

Throughout  this  chapter.  Evolution  is  taken  to  mean  difiev 
tiation  by  means  of  natural  laws, — insensible  differentjatii 
gradually  accumulating  and  resulting  in  wide  divergences ; 
this  meaning  of   the  term  Evolution  is  auiplilied  till  it  : 
only  is  held  to  include    organic  development,  but  the  who] 
operations  of  tlie  cosmos.     "  The  interpretation  of  phenomeQa  as 
resulting  from  Evolution,  has  been  independently  showing  itself 
in  various    fields  of  jjiquiry,  quite  remote  from  one  anotboc 
Tlie    supposition    that  the  Solar  System   has  been   ijradut 
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evolved  out  of  diffused  matter,  is  a  supposition  wholly  astro- 
nomical in  its  origin  and  application.  Geologists,  without  being 
led  thereto  by  astronomical  considerations,  have  been  step  by 
step  advancing  towards  the  conviction,  that  the  Earth  has  reached 
its  present  varied  structure  through  a  process  of  evolution.  The 
inquiries  of  biologists  have  proved  the  falsity  of  the  once 
general  belief,  that  the  germ  of  each  organism  is  a  minute 
repetition  of  the  mature  organism,  differing  from  it  only  in 
bulk ;  and  they  have  shown,  contrariwise,  that  every  organism, 
arising  out  of  apparently-uniform  matter,  advances  to  its  ulti- 
mate multiformity  through  insensible  changes.  Among  philo- 
sophical politicians,  there  has  been  spreading  the  perception  that 
the  progress  of  society  is  an  evolution :  the  truth  that  *  consti- 
tutions are  not  made  but  grow,'  is  a  part  of  the  more  general 
truth  that  societies  are  not  made  but  grow.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  by  philologists,  that  languages,  instead  of 
being  artificially  or  supematurally  formed,  have  been  developed. 
And  the  histories  of  religion,  of  philosophy,  of  science,  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  the  industrial  arts,  show  that  these  have  passed 
through  stages  as  unobtrusive  as  those  through  which  the  mind 
of  a  child  passes  on  its  way  to  maturity.  If,  then,  the  recog- 
nition of  Evolution  "  {i.e.,  gradual  differentiation,  according  to  a 
natural  law,  the  working  of  which  is  not  given,  and  which 
cannot  be  the  Formula  of  Evolution),  "as  the  law  of  many 
diverse  orders  of  phenomena,  has  been  spreading ;  may  we  not 
say  that  there  thence  arises  the  probability  that  Evolution  will 
presently  be  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
considering  ?  "  * 

Mr.  Spencer  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  organic  evolution. 
He  says,  in  §  118,  that  although  the  hypotheses  of  special  crea* 
tion  and  of  Evolution  are  both  symbolic  conceptions,  yet  "  the 
one  belongs  to  that  order  of  symbolic  conceptions  which  are 
proved  to  be  illusive  by  the  impossibility  of  realising  them  in 
thought ;  the  other  is  one  of  those  symbolic  conceptions  which 
are  more  or  less  completely  realisable  in  thought."  t  Here  we 
are  glad  to  notice  that  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  is  one  that 

*  Biology,  vol.  L  p.  347.  t  Ibid.,  p.  348. 
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eaa  be  grasped.  That  13  satisfactory.  So  much  indeed  woulil 
seem  to  be  necessary  for  a  hypothesis  which  is  to  unify  know- 
ledge. Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  we  were  doubtful  of  it  ia  con- 
sidering the  FormiUa  of  Evolution,  which  contained  two  terms, 
viii,  Matter  and  Motion,  which  we  were  told  coiild  not  be  grasped 
and  were  not  realisable  in  thought.  However,  we  find  that  thia 
is  not  the  evolution  now  referred  to,  but  that  the  symbolic 
conception  which  is  more  or  less  eonjpletely  realisable  in  thought 
ia  a  nmch  simpler  principle  : — "  The  production  of  all  organic 
forms  by  //ic  slow  aceumulalum  of  modifications  upon  modi/iea- 
tioiis,  and  by  the  slow  divergences  resulting  from  the  etmfinuat 
addition  0/  differenees  to  differeii(x»,  ia  mentally  representabla 
in  outline,  if  not  in  detaiL"  The  words  we  have  italicised 
form  the  working  definition  of  Evolution  as  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
Spencer  throughout  his  works.  The  original  formula  of  Evolu- 
tion is  abandoned.  The  new  use  of  the  term  is  a  sufficient 
covering  for  all  phenomena,  although  it  does  not  disclose  its 
rationale,  or  mode  of  universal  applicability,  nor  affonl  corol- 
laries which  coincide  with  the  actual  order  of  sequences.  In 
the  separate  departments  of  Physics  and  Biology  it  may  give  na 
independent  descriptive  propositions,  and  it  thereby  nfforda  ua 
a  single  descriptive  proposition  applicable  to  both,  but  it  is  not 
of  that  explanatory  character  which  would  enable  us  to  deduce 
all  developments  as  corollaries  from  one  ultimata  proposition. 
How  completely  Mr.  Spencer  has  identified  the  idea  of  gradualily 
with  the  essence  and  scope  of  Evolution  ia  singularly  evident 
in  his  illustration,  p.  348  : — 

"  There  is  no  apparent  simUarity  between  a  straight  line  and 
a  circle.  The  one  is  a  curve  ;  the  other  is  defined  aa  without 
curvature.  The  one  encloses  a  space ;  the  other  will  not  enclosa 
a  space  though  produced  for  ever.  The  one  is  finite  ;  the  otlwr 
may  be  infinite.  Yet,  opposite  as  the  two  are  in  all  their  prw. 
perties,  they  may  be  connected  together  by  a  series  of  lines  no  ono 
of  which  differs  from  the  adjacent  ones  in  an  appreciable  degrees 
Thus,  if  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  w* 
get  a  circle.  If,  instead  of  being  perfectly  at  right  angles,  tb* 
plane  subtenda  with  the  axis  an  angle  of  89"  59',  vre  have  « 
ellipse  which  no  human  eye,  even  when  aided  by  an  accun 
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pair  of  compasses,  can  distinguish  from  a  circle.  Decreasing 
the  angle  minute  by  minute,  the  ellipse  becomes  first  perceptibly 
eccentric,  then  manifestly  so,  and  by  and  by  acquires  so  im- 
mensely elongated  a  form,  as  to  bear  no  recognisable  resemblance 
to  a  circle.  By  continuing  this  process,  the  ellipse  changes  insen- 
sibly into  a  parabola.  On  still  further  diminishing  the  angle, 
the  parabola  becomes  an  hyperbola.  And,  finally,  if  the  cone  be 
made  gradually  more  obtuse,  the  hyperbola  passes  into  a  straight 
line,  as  the  angle  of  the  cone  approaches  180®.  Now,  here  we 
have  five  different  species  of  line, — circle,  ellipse,  parabola, 
hyperbola,  and  straight  line — each  having  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  its  separate  equation,  and  the  first  and  last  of  which 
are  quite  opposite  in  nature,  connected  together  as  members  of 
one  series,  all  producible  by  a  single  process  of  insensible  modifir 
cation^^ — t.e..  Evolution  ;  of  which  the  last  italicised  line  is  the 
new  definition. 

But  the  process  of  general  evolution  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  special  evolutions  in  the  life-history  of  each  plant  and  animal 
"  Each  organism  exhibits,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  a  series 
of  changes  which,  when  supposed  to  occupy  a  period  indefinitely 
great,  and  to  go  on  in  various  ways  instead  of  one  way,  give  us 
a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  organic  evolution  in  general"  * 

"  What  can  be  more  widely  contrasted  than  a  newly-born 
child  and  the  small,  semi-transparent,  gelatinous  spherule  con- 
stituting the  human  ovum?  The  infant  is  so  complex  in 
structure  that  a  cyclopaedia  is  needed  to  describe  its  consti- 
tuent part&  The  germinal  vesicle  is  so  simple  that  it  may 
be  defined  in  a  line.  Nevertheless,  a  few  months  suffice  to 
develop  the  one  out  of  the  other ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  series  of 
modifications  so  small,  that  were  the  embryo  examined  at  suc- 
cessive minutes,  even  a  microscope  would  with  difficulty  disclose 
any  sensible  changes.  Aided  by  svch  fa^tSy  the  conception  of 
general  evolution  may  be  rendered  as  definite  a  conception  as  any 
of  our  complex  conceptions  can  be  rendered.  If,  instead  of  the 
successive  minutes  of  a  child's  fcetal  life,  we  take  successive 
generations  of  creatures — if  we  regard  the  successive  generations 

•  Biology,  vol.  i  p.  349. 
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as  difforing  from  ench  other  no  more  than  the  foetus  did  3 
Biiccessire  minutes ;  our  imaginations  must  indeed  be  feeble  i 
we  fail  to  realise  in  thought,  tho  enolution  of  the  most  complex 
organism  out  of  the  simplest.    If  a  BJogle  cell,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  becomes  a  man  in  the  sjiace  of  a  few  years;  there  c 
surely  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how,  under  approprii 
conditions,  a  cell  may,  in  the  course  of  untold  millions  of  yei 
give  origin  to  the  human  race." 

We  are  not  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  correctness  i 
incorrectness  of  this  theory  of  development.     We  are  engag 
in  the  task  of  examining  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  uniiicatij 
of  knowledge,  and  we  fail  to  see  how  hia  new  definition  of  t 
term  Evolution  affords  the  requisite  explanation.     It  is,  inde< 
a  kind  of  all-inclusive  generalisation,  but  it  does  not  givo  t 
organic  unity  to  our  knowledge,  such  as  that  aimed  at  but  o 
effected  in  the  Formula  of   Evolution.     It   is   only  a  i 
description  of  the  external  appearance  of  Evolution.     It  * 
plies  as  with  no  key  to  its  processes. 

The  idea  of  ^adualUy  of  c/tanije  and  of  the  increment  i 
differentiatiom,  as  containing  the  meaning  of  Evolution,  : 
corried  on  throughout  the  chapter,  and  indeed  throughout  I 
whole  work. 

"  Evidence  that  all  organic  beings  have  gradually  arisq 
through  the  actions  of  natural  causes.  .  .  .  May  we  not,  fra 
the  small  known  modifications  produced  in  races  of  i 
by  natural  agencies,  similarly  infer  that  from  natural  agenci 
have  tloiely  arisen  all  those  structural  complexities  which  % 
see  in  them  I  The  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  then,  has  din 
support,"  &c.* 

Thus  wo  see  that  the  problem  of  Biology  as  a  part  of  Ewi 
lution  is  not  to  understand  the  process  viewed  as  a  deduct 
from  the  interrelations  of  ori^nal  factors,  but  merely  to  fot 
an  opinion  favourable  to  the  theory  of  graduality  of  change  a 
development  by  natural  laws,  as  opposed  to  the  conttwtl 
theory  of  Special  Creation.  Nevertheless,  frequent  Teferenco] 
tnade  to  the  truths  of  Evolution  as  taught  in  the  "  First  1 


'  Biology,  * 
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ciples."  Accordingly,  when  Evolution  is  referred  to  we  do  not 
know  which  of  the  several  meanings  is  intended.  But  the 
unification  of  knowledge  is  scarcely  effected  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  various  modes  of  knowledge  in  the  different  meanings  of 
one  word.     Such  an  unification  is  merely  verbaL 

(/.)  The  Theory  of  "  Additional  Factors:' 

There  is  still  another  misleading  idea  against  which  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  ourselves  in  our  studies  of  the  "Biology." 
It  is  thd  theory  of  "additional  factors."  Reference  is  made 
to  it  in  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Biology  and  Psychology 
in  a  passage  occurring  in  the  latter  work. 

"§55.  The  admission  that  Psychology  is  not  demarcated 
from  Biology  by  a  sharp  line,  will  perhaps  be  construed  into 
the  admission  that  it  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
science.  But  those  who  so  construe  the  admission,  misconceive 
the  natures  of  the  relations  among  the  sciences.  They  assume 
that  there  exist  objectively  those  clear  separations  which  the  needs 
of  classification  lead  us  to  make  subjectively.  Whereas  the  fact 
is,  that  beyond  the  divisions  between  the  three  fundamental 
orders  of  the  Sciences,  Abstract,  Abstract-concrete,  and  Concrete, 
there  exist  objectively  no  clear  separations  at  all :  there  are  only 
different  groups  of  phenomena  broadly  contrasted  but  shading 
off  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,*  this  scarcely  needs  saying ;  for  Evolution,  being  a 
universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  all  forms  of 
existence,  there  can  be  no  break — no  change  from  one  group  of 
concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a  bridge  of  intermediate 
phenomena.  .  .  .  Astronomy  and  Geology  are  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct. But  Geology  is  nothing  more  than  a  chapter,  continuing 
in  detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  once  wholly  astronomic. 
.  .  .  The  separation  between  Biology  and  Geology  once  seemed 

*  **  Evolution  18  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 
homogeneity,  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the 
retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation." — Pirtt  Principlei, 

p-  396.  .        .  > : 
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impassable,  and  to  many  seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings 
new  reasons  for  believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has 
p*own  out  of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-dififerentiated 
portions  of  the  matter  forming  the  earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope,  and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has  arisen,  like 
other  differentiations,  by  degrees.*  The  chasm  between  the 
inorganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  up.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has  the  same  justi- 
fication as  the  distinctions  between  the  concrete  sciences  below 
them.  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete  sciences  are  adjoining 
tracts  of  one  science^  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  con- 
tinuous transformation  which  the  universe  undergoes.  Practi- 
cally, however,  they  are  distinguishable  as  successively  more 
specialised  parts  of  the  total  science — parts  further  specialised 
by  the  introduction  of  additional  factors.  The  Astronomy  of 
the  solar  system  is  a  specialised  part  of  that  general  Astronomy 
which  includes  our  whole  sidereal  system ;  and  becomes  spe- 
cialised by  taking  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of 
planets  and  satellites.  Geology  ...  is  a  specialised  part  of 
this  special  Astronomy  .  .  .  Biology  is  a  specialised  part  of 
Geogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar  chemical 
compounds  formed  of  the  earth's  superficial  elements — aggre- 
gates which,  while  exposed  to  these  same  general  forces  molar 
and  molecular,  also  exert  certain  general  actions  and  reactions 
on  one  another.  And  Psychology  is  a  specialised  part  of  Bio- 
logy," &c.t 

From  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  sciences  are  to  be 
worked  through  from  the  original  laws  of  Physics  and  Che- 
mistry, and  are  explainable  thereby;  and  the  change  of  the 
argument  attempted  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  is  utterly  unjustifiable.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  with 
our  present  quotation,  since  it  discloses  a  peculiar  notion  of 
the  process  of  Evolution  which  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
authoritative  Formula  of  Evolution,  and  since  it  also  leads  up 

*  Notice  here  that  it  is  not  Baid  to  be  a  continuation  in  detail  of  the 
history  of  Qeology,  but  is  vaguely  stated  to  be  a  differentiation  *'by 
degrees,"  which  may  mean  a  differentiation  of  kind. 

t  Prin^^^s  of  Psydjology,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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to  a  new  and  curious  theory  of  Evolution  expounded  in  the 
**  Principles  of  Biology  "  which  we  are  about  to  consider.  Mr. 
Spencer  proceeds  to  say,  "  Psychology,"  p.  1 38  : — 

"  But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors^  which  differen- 
tiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general  science 
including  it,  fails  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it  absolutely, 
because  the  introduction  of  the  additional  factors  is  gradual." 

The  only  factors  we  know  under  the  Formula  of  Evolution 
are  Matter  and  Motion;  therefore  the  only  additional  factors 
whose  introduction  is  allowable  are  specialised  differentiations 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  and  these  are  new  factors  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  newly  formed  compounds,  but  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  relations  to  previously  existing  combinations  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  they  are  included  in  the  same  general  laws.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  call  their  formation 
under  the  evolutionary  process  an  "  introduction  of  new  factors." 
A  real  introduction  of  a  new  factor  would  be  such  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  factor  of  feeling — a  totally  distinct  agent,  which 
takes  its  part  in  future  changes  and  growths ;  but  to  admit  this 
or  any  other  really  new  factor  would  invalidate  the  formula 
under  which  we  are  working  and  the  process  of  reasoning  with 
which  we  are  now  occupied. 

If  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Spencer's  subsequent 
.  -marks  what  he  means  by  "  a  new  factor,"  we  are  unable  to 
gather  anything  more  from  them  than  the  gradual  increment  of 
differentiations  due  to  the  continuous  process  of  evolution,  and 
if  evolution  is  merely  the  mechanical  operation  described  in  the 
Formula  of  Evolution,  these  gradual  increments  of  differentia- 
tion must  all  be  of  the  same  order,  and  be  due  to  the  properties 
of  the  original  factors.  He  treats  in  the  first  place  of  "  the  new 
properties  of  the  order  we  call  chemical,  as  is  shown  by  their 
changed  affinities  for  the  molecules  of  other  substances."  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  properties"  under  the  Formula  of  Evo- 
lution, and  what  is  the  interpretation  of  "  chemical  changes  "  ? 
Mr.  Spencer  defines  "  a  truly  chemical  change  "  as  the  "  union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules."  Is  this  not  to  be  explained  me- 
chanically? If  not,  then  chemistry  is  not  included  in  the  Formula 
of  Evolution ;  and  even  here,  at  this  early  stage,  the  unificatory 
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proposition  fails.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Spencer  recognises 
an  occult  "  property,"  or  rather  an  endless  number  of  individual 
properties,  by  virtue  of  which  elementary  bodies  have  special 
affinities  and  degrees  of  affinity  with  other  elementary  bodies, 
wliich  property  or  agent  or  factor,  called  "  chemical  affinity,"  is 
unexplainable  and  ultimate,  and  is  not  derivable  from  any 
wider  and  more  general  law ;  is  not  a  corollary  from  any  propo- 
sition, nor  capable  of  being  included  in  the  merely  mechanical 
process  of  evolution  defined  in  the  formula. 

Mr.  Spencer  says,  "Tlie  new  factor  which  differentiates 
chemistry  from  molecular  physics,  is  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
molecules  with  whose  redistributions  it  deals.  And  the  contrast 
hence  resulting  is  too  strongly  marked  to  be  obliterated  by 
transitional  cases." 

Hero  it  would  seem  that  heterogeneity  is  the  new  factor.  Of 
course  this  heterogeneity  has  been  produced  out  of  homogeneity 
by  the  Formula  of  Evolution.  It  was  produced  by  the  integra- 
tion of  some  of  the  homogeneous  units  and  the  dissipations 
which  would  in  this  case  be  differentiations  of  their  motions. 
Upon  tlie  production  of  this  heterogeneity  of  molecules  there 
result  fresh  relations  and  further  integrations,  being  a  fresh 
stage  in  evolution,  which  can  be  separately  marked  off  in  the 
classification  of  the  sciences.  But  the  new  stage  is  conducted 
upon  essentially  the  same  principles  as  was  the  primary  stage. 
The  properties  of  the  first-stage  molecules  are  solely  those  of 
different  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  are  the  restdtants  of 
the  properties  of  the  contained  ultimate  units.  Amongst  the 
first-stage  molecules  thus  formed  there  will  be  considerable 
differences.  Amongst  these  differences  there  will  be  some  fitting 
them  to  form  further  combinations  with  others,  according  to 
their  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  size,  or  motion  (still 
mechanical  attributes),  and  thus  the  second  stage  of  evolution — 
chemistry,  or  the  union  of  unlike  elements — is  attained.  To 
caU  this  a  new  factor  is  misleading ;  it  is  a  further  complication, 
a  new  condition ;  but  there  is  no  introduction  of  a  new  agency 
or  property  or  affinity  into  the  history  of  sequences.  If  chemical 
affinities  can  be  explained  on  mechanical  or  physical  principles, 
then  no  new  factors  are  introduced.      But  if  they  are  not 
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80  explainable,  then  not  one  new  factor,  but  sixty  or  seventy 
new  factors  are  introduced. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  factor,  indeed,  would  destroy  the 
value  of  the  Formula  of  Evolution  and  upset  the  theory  of  the 
unification  of  knowledge ;  and  if  either  Biology  or  Psychology 
introduce  terms  and  properties  that  are  not  interpretable  in  the 
language  and  formulas  of  the  one  inclusive  science,  clearly 
know]  edge  is  not  unified,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  is  a  failure. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  unification  of  knowledge 
here  sought  is  to  be  attained  by  a  unification  of  processes  and 
sequences  as  deducible  from  certain  original  factors  without 
the  assistance  of  "  additional  factors."  We  recognise  originally 
the  Persistence  of  Force;  we  have  to  deduce  somehow  from 
that  principle  the  two  complementary  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion;  we  must  then  apparently  deduce  the  formation  of 
the  elementary  bodies,  followed,  according  to  the  Formula  of 
Evolution,  by  a  concentration  into  solar  systems.  Geology 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  astronomy;  biology  is  only 
a  specialised  form  of  geology ;  psychology  and  sociology,  again, 
being  specialised  forms  of  biology.  Therefore  there  is  a  depen- 
dence and  coherency  throughout  the  sciences  which  is  interpre- 
table by  means  of  the  rules  of  the  primary  science.  If  this 
science  is  placed  in  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  primary 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  then  into  the  terms  of  this 
ultimate  science,  if  the  unification  is  complete,  must  all  the 
terms  of  the  subordinate  sciences  be  translatable. 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  says : — 

**§  23.  But  the  truths  which  it  is  here  our  business  especially 
to  note,  are  quite  independent  of  hypotheses  or  interpretations. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  ends  we  have  in  view,  to  observe  that 
organic  matter  does  exhibit  these  several  conspicuous  reactions, 
when  acted  on  by  incident  forces :  it  is  not  requisite  that  we 
should  know  Jwto  these  reactions  originate."  * 

This  passage  we  entirely  dispute.  It  is  a  very  common  and 
correct  thing  to  teach  that  man  can  never  understand  the 
ultimate  why  and  Juno;  but  here  the  teaching  is  misapplied 

*  Biology,  voL  i  p.  57. 
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to  the  evasion  of  a  logical  requirement  We  do  not  know  the 
Tunp  of  gravitation,  but  we  know  its  law,  and  we  are  able  to  pre- 
dict its  operation  on  any  body  under  any  given  circumstances. 
In  the  case  before  us — namely,  a  unification  of  all  knowledge 
similar  to  the  unification  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the  motions 
of  bodies  given  us  by  the  law  of  gravitation — although  we  can 
never  know  the  Jiow  of  primary  active  principles,  yet  if  we 
know  their  law  we  are  bound  to  find  its  application  to  all  the 
included  sequences,  and  to  be  able  to  predict,  and  thus  to  account 
for,  all  the  changes  included  in  the  items  of  our  knowledge. 
If  we  fail  of  this,  it  shows  that  our  pretended  unification  is  not 
complete.  It  does  not  do  to  turn  round  and  say,  "  We  cannot 
see  the  application  of  our  law  in  this  instance;  we  cannot 
account  for  it ;  all  the  same  we  are  certain  that  it  is  unified  by 
the  general  law."  If  we  do  not  see  the  application  of  the 
unificatory  law,  if  the  unificatory  proposition  does  not  grasp 
this  particular  case,  the  law  or  the  proposition  is  not — to  us — 
unificatory.  To  fall  back  upon  a  primordial  mystery  to  fulfil 
our  unificatory  proposition  is  clearly  a  logical  evasion,  and  an 
admission  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  unification. 

Wo  would  further  ask  the  reader  to  compare  the  above 
quotation  with  "First  Principles,"  p.  541,  giving  the  criterion 
of  a  riiilosophy,  as  quoted  by  us  at  the  commencement  of  the 
j^reiiont  work. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  introduces  us  to 
X\\^^  study  of  IJiology  quite  unprepared  with  scientific  con- 
ocptiouH  OS  to  its  place  in  any  definite  history  of  the  cosmos. 
Our  principal  requirement  at  the  commencement  of  our  deduc- 
tJv«»  Htudy  is  to  know  the  factors  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
90  that  wo  can  thereafter  recognise  in  all  their  sequences  and 
tH^ntlnnations  the  interrelations  of  these  original  factors,  and  of 
thoi^o  alone.  If  we  could  do  this,  then  Biology  would  be  com- 
l^lotc  in  itself.  If  in  addition  we  could  see  that  these  original 
faotow  themselves  were  no  more  than  relations  of  certain  know- 
tkhh  ultimate  units,  then  we  should  recognise  that  all  biology, 
M  imuuHliatoly  the  resultant  of  its  special  factors,  and  mediately 
the  n^sultant  of  the  primordial  factors,  would  fall  into  its  place 
in  a  system  of  unified  knowledge.     This  preliminary  science  is 
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not  thoroughly  expounded.  Nor  do  its  difficulties  of  explana- 
tion as  between  mechanical  properties  and  those  of  affinity 
seem  to  be  clearly  appreciated.  But  notwithstanding  this 
default  of  clear  initial  definitions,  Mr.  Spencer  enters  upon  the 
study  of  Biology  as  a  part  of  the  cosmic  process,  involving  the 
argument  from  the  outset  in  such  obscurities  of  thought  that 
he  and  his  readers  are  ready  prepared  to  fall  into  any  sort  of 
delusion  as  to  the  unification  of  knowledge  being  effected,  even 
to  the  extent  of  accepting  "  additional  factors." 


(g,)  An  Intelligible  Explanation  only  to  be  Attempted  by  the 

Physical  or  Concrete  MetJwd, 

Let  us  now  approach  the  only  method  by  which  Biology, 
freed  from  the  confusing  intermixture  of  Feeling  and  ad- 
ditional Factors,  is  to  be  affiliated  upon  the  Unification  of 
Knowledge.  This  is  to  be  done  by  regarding  knowledge  as 
the  knowledge  of  one  universal  history;  and  this  universal 
history  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  a  process.  This  pro- 
cess, again,  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  commencing  in  the  com- 
paratively simple  conditions  of  a  primordial  nebula  in  a  state 
of  fervent  heat,  composed  of  the  chemical  elements  in  certain 
proportions  and  distributions.  Wo  call  it  primordial,  because 
it  is  the  furthest  point  to  which  scientific  imagination  can  carry 
us  and  to  which  scientific  investigation  points, — a  state  of 
things  actually  precedent  to  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  theory 
apparently  accepted  by  Mr.  Spencer.  If  he  has  theories  of  states 
precedent  to  this,  they  are  only  effective  as  explanatory  of  this ; 
and  since  they  have  to  pass  through  it  on  their  way  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  are  in  every  way  bound  by  it.  Or  if  they  do  take 
part  in  present  histories,  then  let  it  be  stated,  and  we  shall  know 
that  our  deductions  from  the  postulated  nebula  are  manifestly 
insufficient  to  explain  post-nebular  things.  The  affiliation  of 
Biology  upon  Evolution  in  general  must  consist  in  showing  how 
out  of  the  primordial  material  organisms  arose,  and  how  they 
developed  into  all  the  different  forms  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    It  is  not  enough  to  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of 
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Biology  and  tlie  details  of  its  procesBes ;  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  something  of  genesis,  growth,  assimilation,  reproduction, 
heredity,  decay,  death ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  know  their 
rationale.  It  is  not  suEGcient  even  to  be  convinced  of  Mr.  X>ar- 
win'a  great  Bcientifiu  generalisations ;  we  have  to  give  theta  such 
an  explanation  as  will  show  them  to  he  natural  results  arising 
out  of  precedent  physical  conditions.  The  biological  dovclop- 
ments  must  be  shown  to  be  physical  developments  ;  and  if  the 
task  is  to  bo  done  well  and  thoroughly,  it  must  be  wrought  , 
out  in  terms  of  physics  and  mechanics  alone. 

Our  work,  then,  as  limited  to  an  examination  of  the  ' 
logy,"  consists  ia  the  inquiry  if  it  is  complete  in  itself, 
how  far  it  harmonises  with  the  "First  Principles," 
be  seen  from  this  point  of  view  that  it  is  a  task  which  i 
not  necessarily  require  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  i 
of  Biology,  Many  literary  people  hesitate  to  controvert  ] 
Spencer  on  account  of  their  scientific  deficiencies,  while  ecii 
title  men,  immersed  tn  the  details  of  their  vast  studies,  are  nai 
apt  at  encountering  his  philosophical  and  psychological  positioi 
The  examination  now  proposed,  however,  is  the  work  not  ( 
the  scientist  but  of  tlie  logician.  The  task  is  oni 
assiduity  of  comparison  between  general  principles  and  deta 
— a  patient  following  of  lines  of  reasoning  to  ace  that  th^ 
is  no  breach  of  continuity^ — a  cold  marking  off  of  deficionciM 
of  comprehension  within  a  proposition, — a  rigid  appraiaemed 
of  postulates  of  reasoning  and  factors  of  processes, — 
exposure  of  any  mixing  up  or  changefulness  in  the  meani 
of  terms  and  the  purport  of  propositions — a  strict  supervision  tf 
the  use  of  words,  for  we  must  remember  that : — 

"  There  are  also  idols  formed  hy  the  reciprocal  i 
and  society  of  man  with  man,  which  wo  call  idols  of  the  niorksl 
from  the  commerce  and  association  of  men  with  each  oU) 
For  men  converse  by  moans  of  language,  but  words  d 
at  the  will  of  the  generality  ;  and  there  arises  from  a  bod  » 
unapt  formation  of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  n 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations  with  which  lea 
men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect  themselves  in  soma  insta 
afford  a  complete   remedy, — words  still    manifestly  forco  1 
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understanding,  throw  everything  in  confusion,  and  lead  man- 
kind into  innumerable  controversies  and  fallacies"  ("Novum 
Organum,"  Book  i.,  Aph.  xliii.) 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  criticise  throughout  Mr. 
Spencer's  detailed  treatment  of  the  science  of  Biology  :  his  work 
on  that  subject  is  a  very  valuable  treatise,  apart  from  its  logical 
dependence  upon  the  "  First  Principles,"  and  apart  from  the 
theory  of  the  unification  of  knowledge  expounded  both  there  and 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology."  We  shall  examine  it  merely 
on  the  ground  of  its  logical  connection  with  these  two  works  and 
with  the  unificatory  theories  which  form  the  gist  and:  essence 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  Philosophy  taken  as  a  whole — an  interdepen- 
dence for  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  strenuously  contends,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  form  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  his  labours. 
But  we  shall  see  that  if  the  unification  of  knowledge  consists  in 
an  unificatory  explanation  of  processes  by  which  all  differentia- 
tions, including  all  organisms  and  the  interrelations  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  worlds,  are  accounted  for  from  their  origin  in 
the  homogeneous,  then  the  proposed  explanation  advanced  in 
"First  Principles" — namely,  the  Formula  of  Evolution — is 
wholly  inadequate ;  for  immediately  Mr.  Spencer  sets  seriously 
to  work  with  it,  he  has  to  abandon  its  terms,  and  |  implicitly  to 
substitute  for  it  a  definition  which  is  merely  descriptive  of  its 
external  aspect,  abandoning  all  real  explanation  as  outside  the 
possibility  of  human  thought.  If,  again,  we  take  unification 
as  consisting  in  the  methods  proposed  in  the  "  Psychology  " — 
say  in  the  finding  of  a  congruity  between  our  primordial  expe- 
riences and  all  other  dicta  of  our  consciousness,  or  in  the  fact 
that  all  our  experiences  can  be  translated  into  experiences  of  the 
feeling  we  call  resistance,  or  in  the  resolution  of  all  experiences 
into  those  of  subject  and  object;  then  what  have  Biology, 
Geology,  Astronomy,  and  Physics  to  do  with  it?  Do  any  of 
these  supposed  unificatory  propositions  form  the  one  universal 
science  of  which  Astronomy,  Geology,  Biology,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  are  successively  dependent  parts?  If  not,  whence 
the  systematic  organisation  and  interrelation  of  these  sciences  1 
In  fact,  unification  is  so  bandied  about  from  one  ultimate 
unificatory   proposition   to   another,   that  when  it  is  finally 
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thrown  upon  The  Unknowable,  we  feel  it  must  stay  there, 
least  for  a  time. 

iii.  Spencer  thus  states  the   problem  of  the  affiliation 


1 

a  of      ■ 


11  genera]  :— 
I,  how  this  inscrutable  Cause  has  worked 

3  to  deduce  the  lending  facta  of  organic 
i  first  principles  which  evolution  at 


Biology  upon  evolution  i: 

"  The  point  at  iss 
in  the  production  of  livi 

"  The  task  b 
evolution,  from  those  t 
large  conforms  to."  f 

And  again: — 

"  To  say  that  functional  adaptation  to  conditions,  produces 
either  evolution  in  general,  or  the  irregularities  of  evolution, 
is  to  raise  the  further  question — Why  is  there  a  functioD»l 
adaptation  to  conditiona? — why  do  use  and  disuse  genemt« 
appropriate  changes  of  structure  I  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
interpretatiou  of  biologic  evolution  which  rests  simply  on  th« 
basis  of  biologic  induction,  is  an  ultimate  interpretation.  Tha 
biologic  induction  must  itself  be  interpreted  Only  when  the 
process  of  evolution  of  organisms  is  affiliated  on  the  process  of 
evolution  in  general,  can  it  be  truly  said  to  be  explained  The 
thing  required  is  to  show  that  its  various  results  are  corol- 
laries from  first  principles.  We  have  to  reconcile  the  facts 
with  the  uuiveraal  laws  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and 
motion."  J 

The  result  of  our  study  of  Mr.  Spencer's  "  Principles  o( 
Biology  "  will  bo  to  show  that  it  is  a  constructive  system  carried 
on  mainly  upon  the  lines  of  the  physical  relations  of  certain  con- 
crete factors  and  their  aggregates  amongst  each  other  and  in 
relation  to  their  physical  environments ;  that  this  is  aided  in  its 
simulation  of  explanation,  although  not  in  its  reality,  by  certaiu 
metaphysical  abstractions  and  false  supraphysicol  laws  ;  that  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  is  increased  by  identifying  "  harmony 
with  truths"  with  "  corollaries  from  truths,"  as  well  as  by  certain 
verbal  ingenuities  such  as  "  additional  factors ; "  and  tliat  itw™  - 
teleology  has  to  be  called  in  at  last  to  make  u])  the  still  r 
ing  deficiencies.    And  although,  therefore,  the  main  exam 

•  Biology,  voL  i.  p.  33J.        .+  Ibid,  p.  40a.         *  Ibid,,  p.  409.  1 
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will  be  upon  the  lines  of  the  physical  inquiry,  yet  we  shall  have 
perpetually  to  diverge  according  as  we  come  upon  one  or  other 
of  these  misleading  influences. 

§  2.  The  Data  of  Biology. 

The  study  is  best  commenced  by  a  perusal  of  Chapter  VII. 
on  "  The  Scope  of  Biology,"  with  the  preceding  six  chapters, 
which  are  there  summarised.  The  first  three  treat  of  the 
factors  of  Biology ;  the  latter  three  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  definition  of  Life.  We  will  begin  by  examining  the 
factors  of  Biology. 

The  first  criticism  we  have  here  to  make  is  with  reference  to 
the  difl&culty  the  reader  experiences  in  properly  realising  Mr. 
Spencer's  position  and  his  inability  to  understand  the  terms 
employed.  This  is  due  to  Mr.  Spencer's  omission  of  a  work 
on  the  precedent  inorganic  evolution,  an  omission  which  he, 
indeed,  explains,  though  such  a  work,  as  being  the  foundation 
of  all  the  others,  must  be  judged  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary. The  deficiency  in  question  is  partly  supplied  in  the 
Appendix  to  voL  L  of  the  "  Biology,"  which  contains  an  accoimt 
of  the  origin  of  "organic  matter."  This  account  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  close  examination  in  our  previous  work,  to 
which  we  would  now  refer  the  reader.  The  result  of  our 
studies  was  to  show  that  the  only  change  which  took  place  in 
the  evolution  described  was  a  gradual  increase  of  complexity, 
and  a  consequent  increase  of  mechanical  sensitiveness  and 
instability  of  the  most  highly  complex  and  comparatively  large 
molecules.  Mr.  Spencer  characterised  these  molecules  as 
displaying  motions  approximating  more  and  more  to  those  of 
organisms,  so  that  in  the  end  the  only  distinction  between 
inorganic  and  organic 'molecules  was  one  of  degree  of  com- 
plexity, and  consequent  changefulness  under  the  influence  of 
the  environment. 

The  four  chief  elements  which  so  combine  into  these  complex 
and  changeful  molecules  termed  "  organic  "  form,  therefore,  the 
starting-point  in  biological  evolution.  As  Mr.  Spencer  argues, 
"  It  follows  from  the  Persistence  of  Force  that  the  properties 
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of  a  compound  are  retmltante  of  the  properties  of  its  compwnents 
— rexultanta  in  which  the  properties  of  the  components  are 
severally  in  full  action,  though  greatly  obscured  by  each  other." 
It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  these  four  chief  factors.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not,  however, 
give  a  full  account  as  a  chemist  would  do  of  the  properties  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Ho  rather  treats  them 
with  regard  to  their  physical  cliaracteristics.  One  of  the  leading 
properties  of  each  substance  is  its  degree  of  molecular  mobility. 
"We  scarcely  think  Mr.  Spencer  makes  out  his  case  in  proving 
that  the  solid  aad  litiuid  forms  of  compounds  derived  from 
these  gases,  which  possess  molecular  mobility  in  a  high  degree, 
themselves  possess  this  same  molecular  mobility,  however  much 
their  action  is  naturaUy  obscured.  As  we  remarked  before,  the 
work  requires  a  precedent  study  of  inorganic  evolution.  In 
such  a  preliminary  treatise,  the  modifications  of  molecnlar 
mobility  wouid  have  been  properly  explained,  together  with 
the  meaning  of  the  proposition  that  actions  can  proceed  yel 
can  mutually  obscure  each  other.  It  would  also  have  been 
explained  how  such  a  fact  would  harmonise  with  the  Formula 
of  Evolution,  which  asserts  that  when  substances  integrate, 
motion  is  transferred  to  other  substances.  In  the  next  few 
pages  frequent  references  are  made  to  the  distinctiona  be- 
tween "  chemically  "  and  "  physically,"  between  "  chemicftl 
activity  "  and  "  molectdar  activity,"  between  "  chemical  energy  " 
and  "  chemical  inactivity,"  all  implying  a  previous  inorganic 
evolution  by  which  the  various  substances  were  differentiated 
physically  and  chemically.  Besides,  no  sufficient  account  it 
given  of  the  main  distinction  between  chemistry  and  physics, 
nor  is  the  theory  that  the  former  is  a  branch  of  the  latter  ut  all 
discussed. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  examination  we  shall 
find  occasion  to  deplore  this  initial  omission ;  for  not  only  in 
the  points  just  specified  shall  we  feel  the  want  of  it,  but  oIm 
when  we  have  to  consider  the  action  of  Mr,  Spencer's  great 
constructive  agencies.  Polarity  and  Equilibration.  To  nniler- 
stand  these  operations  properly  would  require  a  preliminary 
elucidation,    from   Hr.  Spencer's   point   of    view,    in    abalract 
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mechanics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  yet  may  be  able  to 
write  it.  In  it  would  have  to  be  specified  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  appears  in  his  works  the  place  which  the  Formula  of 
Evolution  maintains  in  all  these  operations.  However,  one 
thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  matter 
it  is  the  chemical  elements  he  refers  to.  Organic  matter,  from 
which  all  living  organisms  are  constructed,  consists  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &a,  and,  as  we  shall  see  shortly, 
the  forces  which  work  amongst  them  are  those  classed  by 
physicists.  This  is  to  guard  against  Mr.  Spencer's  reply  to 
the  effect  that  by  Matter  and  Force  he  only  means  the  symbols 
X  and  y,  symbols  which  stand  for  modes  of  the  Unknowable, 
and  to  which  if  we  attach  any  definite  conceptions  we  can  only 
be  landed  in  ultimate  contradictions  of  thought. 

Amongst  the  ambiguities  abounding  in  these  first  three 
chapters  is  the  employment  of  the  term  "  force "  and  the 
plural  "forces."  Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  actions  of  forces  on 
organic  matter,  the  latter  forming  part  of  or  being  altogether 
an  organism,  whether  plant  or  animaL  Chapter  III.  is  con- 
cerned with  the  reactions  of  organic  matter  on  forces,  which 
we  find  very  difficult  to  translate  into  terms  of  Matter  and 
Motion:  sect.  18  in  particular  we  cannot  understand  in  the 
defined  language  of  Evolution.  For  instance,  "  forces  at  work 
among  the  molecules,"  "the  force  which  ...  is  that  which 
causes  the  union  of  diflFerent  substances  with  each  other,"  &c. 
Sect  21  contains  an  allusion  to  "  nerve  force ;"  this  also  requires 
translation  into  the  recognised  language  of  Evolution.  Sect.  22 
gives  an  account  of  sensible  motion  as  a  "  reaction  called  forth 
from  organisms  by  surrounding  actions." 

There  is  great  ambiguity  throughout  all  these  chapters  for 
want  of  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  "  forces."  Among  these 
are  included  "  chemical  affinity,"  "  nerve  force,"  and  "  sensible 
motion."  There  are  also  curious  uses  of  the  word  "  force ;" 
such  as,  p.  39,  "  a  sudden  and  great  evolution  of  force ; "  p.  57, 
"these  evolutions  of  force  are  rigorously  dependent  on  these 
changes  of  matter ; "  p.  42,  "  these  units,  reacting  differently  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  force,"  <&c  It  is  an  easy  and  common 
error,  after  expending  great  care  in  the  delimitation  of  the 
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meaning  of  words  for  scientific  purposes,  to  descend  from  tba 
liigh  pliiliisophic  platform  and  employ  the  terms  so  set  apart 
in  their  ordinary  colloquial  usage.  This  carelessness  and  ob- 
scurity of  langu^e,  though  apparently  of  trifling  effect,  Pealljr 
vitiates  cumulatively  all  Mr.  Spencer's  reasonings.  In  so  often 
calling  attention  to  these  defects,  we  fear  we  may  he  thought 
captious ;  hut  we  hold  it  to  be  an  essential  criticism  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  works,  as  these  ohscurities  and  this  changefulaess  of 
meaning  are  so  oil-pervading  as  to  form  a  complete  network  of 
error,  from  which  the  cautious  reader  is  constantly  endeavouring 
to  free  himself,  and  in  which  the  undiaceming  student  may 
become  hopelessly  and  completely  entangled. 

Amidst  all  this  use  of  tlie  term  "  forces  "  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
apply  the  scientific  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy  as  taught  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart.  Therein 
we  learned  to  distinguish  between  forces  and  energies,  tie 
latter  of  which  terms  in  particular  was  well  defined,  and  ita 
intetchanges  of  mode  expounded  in  detail.  Uow  are  they  to 
be  applied  to  the  interrelations  of  the  constituenta  of  organic 
matter  and  their  relations  with  modes  of  energy  T 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
fines himself  to  this  account  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  for 
in  his  footnote  to  the  chapter  on  "  The  Persistence  of  Force  " 
he  seems  to  object  to  the  term  "  Conservation  of  Foree," 
because  it  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  Force  beforo 
that  particular  manifestation  of  it  with  which  we  commence, 
and  lie  even  regards  this  term  Persistence  itself  as  faulty  becaasa 
it  has  not  such  an  implication ;  yet  what  is  the  use  of  this  iin- 
plicntion  for  scientific  purposes,  or  even  for  the  purpoees  o( 
philosophy,  wliich  is  but  the  higher  science  1 

Section  5  is  supposed  to  furnish  us  with  the  principles  of 
General  Physics,  both  Molecular  and  Molar,  which  shall  cnabls 
us  the  better  to  understand  the  preceding  sections,  and  stipply 
the  want  before  expressed.  Here  we  find  tliat  the  molecular 
mobility  of  a  substance  is  not  a  constant  property  npon  which 
other  sequences  depend,  as  we  would  have  supposed  from  tlis 
first  section,  but  a  variable  property,  dependent  npon  otli 
properties   of  a  substanco,    aa    follows  ;  —  Firstly,   upou   ■ 
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inertia  of  its  molecules  "  (query,  atoms  1).  But  what  is  inertia  ? 
— motion,  or  rest,  or  continuance  of  either?  Is,  then,  inertia 
a  constant  property  of  any  molecules  or  atoms?  Secondly, 
"on  the  intensity  of  their  mutual  polarities."  Is  the  sub- 
stance in  question  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  ?  Say  homo- 
geneous, since  we  are  investigating  the  nature  of  the  molecular 
mobility  of  oxygen,  for  instance.  The  atoms  of  oxygen, 
then,  have  mutual  polarities,  and  differ  from  the  atoms  of 
say  gold  in  that  these  polarities  have  different  degrees  of 
"  intensity."  This  must  mean  that  they  attract  each  other  less 
and  repel  each  other  more,  so  that  they  remain  at  fixed  but 
varying  distances,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  polarity. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  position  or  distance,  and  does  not  refer 
to  activity  or  mobility  at  all,  except  in  the  recovery  of  the 
relative  normal  position  after  the  removal  of  constraint  To 
anticipate,  on  the  next  page  (p.  15),  we  are  told  that  polarity 
itself  is  ascribable  to  contrasts  of  dimension,  so  that  in  tracking 
molecular  mobility  to  its  ultimate  source  we  find  it  due  to 
relations  of  dimension.  Thirdly,  the  molecular  mobility  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  "  mutual  pressure  "  of  its  molecules, 
"as  determined  by  the  density  of  their  aggregation."  But  we 
have  just  been  considering  mutual  pressure  and  density  of 
aggregation  as  due  to  degrees  of  intensity  of  polarity  or  mutual 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Fourthly,  ''on  the  molecular  mobilities 
of  their  component  molecules."  Here  we  find  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  Spencer  had  in  view  a  heterogeneous  substance,  whereas 
we  had  in  view  an  elucidation  of  the  molecular  mobility  of 
those  constituent  substances  of  which  aU  organic  compounds 
are  the  restUtantSj  so  that,  understanding  our  original  factors, 
we  would  be  able  to  calculate  the  results.  Does  not  this  latter 
sentence  imply  a  fixed  molecular  mobility  as  a  constant  property 
of  the  constituent  molecules,  or  rather  atoms  ?  and  does  not  the 
whole  passage  imply  that  these  are  modifiable  amongst  them- 
selves, or  as  the  effect  of  chemical  union  with  other  substances, 
so  that  the  result  is  not  the  resultant  of  the  original  molecular 
mobilities,  but  a  confusion  of  terms  out  of  which  no  progress  can 
be  made,  or  out  of  which  any  progress  can  be  made  ?  Can  any 
one  understand  the  inference  that,  ''any  three  of  these  remain- 
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'^  ■  -^T.:-.  :  -  -  ■■  iIlt  rr.:l.iHty  will  vary  as  tlio  fourth  "  ? 
..^r-  -•  -*::  ■>  ::  -_:.> — -Other  thin^M  equal,  tliereforc,  tlie 
-..•:•■.•„•  -r  ...  -  ■:_  i-:r.<  must  decrease  as  tlicir  masses 
-:.-*«.:.  .V.  :•  ::  -v^i.::.  i:  appears  that  the  lar^'e-atomoil 
^-.-^ur^  ».r  •  .  -:••■  rf;*-".:ants  of  tlieir  constituent?,  or  else 
\u  *  •«■!  .  •:•  ^T-  ::  the  oripnal  constituents  to  he  pos- 
90»ju.  I  j^v.  E-  :.-'iliT  activity "  as  a  fixed  property.  l*aj:;e 
j^  T^vrn;.  ".  "■'  .-r.-T".  i:?:inguislies  ])etwecn  simple  attraction 
ftfi.  ^u.n.•  *i\Tsh'r,'x\,  Tz.t  question  is,  Wliat  are  tlie  original 
^1ft1«**:3^■  rf»r.  Tiii.-l  ill  others  are  rfsuUnuii^y  and  wliat  are 
iifiwnirtim  iru  T«r.ii?*if  T?::^rties?  In  turn  we  think  eacli  is  tlic 
ff^  i.TCTiw  tAT.vn.  tZiL  afterwards  Ave  find  it  to  ])e  dependent. 

KMP<»«'n  i:  »?  Tirt  •**-•  d^^ign  to  criticise  the  hioh'jgical  pro- 
jfwts  n.  ^^^  liftinL  .  *-*!ice  it  to  point  out  the  ohscurc  treat- 
n^f  ft"  tj»?  TmU.TL:TJirie5.  The  general  result  of  the  first 
jAiii4<r  ^  ^  *'"  t£t*::\  that  the  materials  emj)loyed  in  the 
g^Mft^.  9XkL  Toresses  of  living  organisms  are  in  every 
— rftfrtr  tt*'  ?»nrTV«L     At  the  same  time  we  naturally  ask 

'   ^  |««issnKSivf  f£oacy  appears  in  the  account  ? 

•V  (rtrftfW*^  *  fonnative  process  would  appear  to  consist 

^gfttttiiBL  rhemical  affinity,  and  ])olarity.     Kquilibrn- 

il*  **  ^  '"*^*  *^  appearance  ;  but  no  doubt,  as  it  is 
*^  although  it  fulfils  a  larger  function  later 


^^WwAfiUce  in  the  more  minute  rearrangements  of 
^VirfAwM*^    In  view  of  the  largo  part  taken  ])y  Polarity 
(^•^^ju^iea  in  the  conBtnictivc  processes  of  liiology,  wo 
^"^T^^Wfinte  study  in  later  sections  of  this  chapter, 
0i^^^^gggBail  the  reader  to  take  them  out  of  their  proper 
^^^^•rigiol  the  study,  as  they  form  tlic  main  operative 
^^^^m  die  work,  whicli  wo  find  it  convenient  to 
""  j^ol  sirangenient.    However,  in  this  first  cliap- 
jjjlrity  is  distinctly  brought  forward,  and  the 
Gcu'  j^l'j^lfmtdi  constructive  work  in  the  establish- 

"us  Ui  ^^^^-^gB^gnles,  whicli  possess  at  the  same  time 

the  w  ,  <^      ifla>.^BBtie8 — ^the  property,  that  is  to  say,  of 

mobilr  >^l^\    w^gBS  of  which  (like  crystals)  they  have 

oilier  5='  *|(^^]^^tnto  definite  forms,  and  the  property 

first  pec.  ■'^^^^^^iy  wlapt  themselves  with  great  rcadi- 

proi>orli«^ 
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ness  to  their  environment  This  wonderful  combination  will 
be  found  of  enormous  potency  in  biological  construction,  for 
a  substance  which  can  sometimes  determine  structure,  and  on 
the  other  hand  can  easily  adapt  itself  to  structure — a  substance 
which  can  originate  function  and  which  can  also  adapt  itself 
to  taking  on  any  function,  is  capable  of  accomplishing  almost 
everything  with  the  assistance  of  Equilibration.  The  difficulty 
is  to  understand  the  coexistence  of  definite  constructive  polarity 
and  of  plasticity  in  the  same  molecule. 

§  3.  TJie  Actions  of  Forces  on  Organic  Matter^  and  the  Reactions 

of  Organic  Matter  on  Forces, 

Let  us  now  take  a  broader  view  of  the  factors  of  Biology. 
The  first  class,  as  already  seen,  consists  of  the  so-called  elements 
— oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  a  few  others.  The 
second  class  consists  of  everything  else  that  in  any  way  becomes 
related  to  molecules  of  the  above,  or  to  aggregates  of  them. 
These  are  the  external  factors,  and  are  treated  of  in  Chapter  II., 
entitled  "The  Actions  of  Forces  on  Organic  Matter."  They 
comprise  :  (i.)  Incident  mechanical  force,  (2.)  Quasi-mechanical 
force,  I.e.,  (a.)  Capillary  affinity,  (b,)  Osmose,  (c)  Heat,  or  a 
raised  state  of  molecular  vibration,  (d.)  Light,  (e.)  Chemical 
affinity,  (/.)  Induced  changes,  such  as  fermentation.  The  chief 
criticism  on  this  chapter  is,  t  that  it  does  not  seem  correct  to 
speak  of  the  actions  of  external  forces  such  as  chemical  affinity, 
without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  organic  matters 
themselves  possess  affinities  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  action  is 
therefore  mutual.  Thereupon  Mr.  Spencer  has  a  chapter  upon 
"  The  Reactions  of  Organic  Matter  on  Forces."  We  can  under- 
stand the  reaction  of  the  organic  substances  upon  substances 
external  to  them  only  in  the  sense  of  mutuality  of  action,  in 
which  it  is  just  as  correct  to  speak  of  the  operation  of  either  as 
action  or  reaction.  The  actions,  being  mutual  action  and  reaction, 
are  contemporaneous  and  therefore  identical.  But  we  must  say 
that  we  cannot  understand  the  reaction  of  organic  matter  on  such 
forces  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  and  much  less  can  we  under- 
stand the  reaction  of  organic  matter  on  nerve  force  and  sensible 
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...  '^•' 


.wtiMiil  c.Tv'es  at  all  to  1)0  reacted  upon. 

ri..,    U.  N;i.':'..vr  has  quitted  tlic  consideration 

.  ..... r    .     I  •.  v.nii. .^'d  organic  matter,  and  is  really 

.    i  .  •*...!.>   'i  /r,\i".iitms  on — well,  it  is  difiiciilt  to 
......        Ti      i^i    .'!•.:>: rat  ion  is  Avitli  resjKict  to  heat. 

...,.•.*    1/  ^iio  end  of  a  dry  stick,  causes  it  to 

,1    -i^v.iou  on  heat  is  said  to  ha  that  the  end 

..  :.i     .    •■.u<i,  diid  from  the  middle  it  spreads  to 

..  ,     .*» ;    niji\'!r\>R»  the  organic  matter  of  the  wood 

..»     i.v   ■'■rw  called  heat  which  burned  up  one 

.  j^^:  -rt\  I  t.^i'.'ing  the  other  half.     One  would  think 

.«.iu   wa$  a  single  process;   at  any  rate,  the 

.  ..    .^.tiiiv;  rjudUer  upon  the  force  called  heat  is  not 

..  :  :-:.xi!iii:on  is  thus  stated: — 
^  .  .V    Oil*:*  Ciillod  fortli  from  organisms  by  reaction 
..v.ii^x  lo  whicli  they  arc  subject  is  light — i.^., 

....w    !'...»  ;»iuv<phorescence  of  vegetables  and  animals 

^  ...*.\   A    uiioivdont  factors,  internal  and  external, 

.  ...\  ^^x;  C'.v.  it  is  a  reaction  against  anything.     It 

.     .^iiA    .i  jvMiit  product,  like  the  results  of   tho 

;l .^  .vU'iv  discussed. 

...^    ^  :\>  .iiul  sensi])lo  motion  (§  22)  are  classed  as 

wi    i'»vv.'i.      Ill  tho  first  place,  we  are  outrunning 
.•   ^i'^Li  V  of  nerve  force  and  sensible  motion  at  all. 

.!.  »..^  iSiHi;s  we  wish  to  have  explaineti     They 

s.    •  »»i.'.iv'ns  called  forth  from  organisms  by  sur- 

....^....,    v»;v.v-!i  is  begging  the  question  at  issue.     In 

■»;...»  V.   ..o'*  I  hat  these  are  truths  of  induction  quite 

..     .    \»  x'ilu'sos,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 

..-...,  .■•  <m:ite.     But  it  seems  to  us,  if  we  are  to 

.     .!....    4^  -.cio.'.'ji/i/j*  of  original  factors,  wo  must  soo 

.     .^\'  isvsl  u  really  an  outcome  commensurate  with 

..»^% ,  A  k'\\a\\  II.:  **  This  chaj>ter  Avill  have  served 

'.  *i.ii  »;i\\'u  i«  ronception  of  the  extreme  modiii- 
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ability  of  organic  matter  by  surrounding  agencies."  *  To  this 
estimate  of  its  value  no  exception  can  be  taken.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Chap.  III.,  in  which  amongst  the  reactions  of  organic  matter 
are  classed  the  known  reactions  of  organisms  called  nerve  force 
and  sensible  or  muscular  motion.  These  are  evidently  amongst 
the  results  of  biological  evolution,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  they  are  amongst  the  properties  of  that  combination 
of  some  of  the  elements  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  organic 
matter  J  nor  can  we  assert  that  owing  to  this  fact  the  same  reac- 
tions are  conspicuous  in  the  completed  organism.  Indeed,  the 
reactions  referred  to  are  only  possible  in  a  completed  organism, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  appertain  in  any  way  to  the  constituent 
organic  matter.  Also  it  is  clear  that  whatever  re&ctions  organic 
matter  may  exert,  they  are  not  reactions  upon  things  called 
Forces ;  but  that  all  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  are  the  changes  in 
the  organism  itself  consequent  upon  the  impingement  of  inci- 
dent forces. 

§4.  The  Definition  of '  Life:' 

A  state  of  equilibrium  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  forces 
acting  upon  an  intermediate  body  are  so  equal  as  to  produce  no 
motion.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  term  of  the  science  of  me- 
chanics, but  it  can  be  and  is  frequently  applied  to  conditions 
coming  within  the  other  physical  sciences,  and  even  to  circum- 
stances comprised  in  the  domain  of  chemistry.  In  these  wider 
applications  it  refers  to  the  state  of  quiescence  due  to  the  equal 
balance  of  any  forces  or  energies. 

Mr.  Spencer  very  often  teaches  us  that  all  physical  changes 
are  to  be  understood  as  stages  in  a  process  towards  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  all  the 
energies  of  nature  will  be  so  mutually  balanced  as  to  produce 
universal  quiescence  or  death.  This  process  is  called  equilihror 
tion^  and  it  evidently  rules  all  the  physical  changes  of  the  cosmos. 
In  this  view  it  is  clearly  co-extensive  with  the  ordinary  law 
of  universal  causation  in  the  production  of  physical  changes. 
Every  chemical  process  and  every  physical  action  in  all  classes 

*  Biology,  ToL  i.  p.  41. 
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of  Bciences  are  simple  equilibrations  of  various  energies  oi 
way  towards  a  state  of  lialunce  or  quiescence. 

Wa  have  now,  however,  to  consider  another  and  altogether 
distinct  idea  of  Equilibration. 

Physifal  processes  ate  simple  equilibrations  having  results 
due  to  the  direct  and  calculable  relations  of  the  properties  of 
the  bodies  or  motions  in  interaction.  Biological  processes, 
though  coincident  to  a  certain  citent  with  the  former,  are  y?t 
not  wholly  so,  but  exhibit  a  power  on  the  part  of  certain  aggre- 
gates of  developing  fresh  rearrangements,  which  shall  counter- 
balance these  direct  equilibrationa  and  prevent  them  fn>m 
accomplishing  their  due  and  direct  efTect ;  and  this  with  the 
definite  object  of  self-preseTvation.  Thus,  a  creature's  rat«  of 
food-assimilation  is  increased  in  consequence  of  a  decrease  of 
temperature,  or  else  it  is  changed  in  kind,  or  the  energy  expem 
is  lessened  by  a  state  of  torpor,  or  by  the  thickening  of  its  f 
so  that  the  altered  relation  in  the  surrounding  medium  may  tl 
be  protectively  counterbalanced.  The  aggressive  forces, 
by  simple  equilibration  would  destroy  the  aggregate,  are,  by 
means  of  the  law  of  special  biological  equilibration,  met  by  the 
rearranged  forces  of  the  aggregate,  and  being  thereby  counter- 
balanced, the  aggregate  is  preserved. 

Contrast  these  instances  with  the  phenomena  exhibitodj 
a  storm-glass.  "Outside  there  is  a  constant  change; 
there  is  a  change  of  atomic  arrangement  Outside  there  j 
another  certain  change  ;  inside  there  is  another  change  of  atomic 
arrangement.  But,  subtle  as  is  ihe  dependence  of  each  internal 
upon  each  external  change,  the  connection  between  them  does 
not,  in  the  abstract,  differ  from  the  connection  between  the 
motion  of  a  straw  and  the  motion  of  the  wind  tliat  dieturhe  it. 
In  either  case  a  change  produces  a  change,  and  there  it  ends. 
The  alteration  wrought  by  some  environing  agency  on  an  in- 
animate  object,  does  not  tend  to  induce  In  it  a  secondary  altcts- 
tion,  that  anticipates  some  secondary  alteration  in  the  onvii 
ment" * 

But  it  is  altogether  different  with  living  organisms  posse 
the  power  of  anticipatonj  counterbalance. 
•  Biology,  vot.  i,  p.  78. 
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"  It  is  manifest  di  prioi'i,  that  since  changes  in  the  physical 
state  of  the  environment,  as  also  those  mechanical  actions  and 
those  variations  of  available  food  which  occur  in  it,  are  liable 
to  stop  the  processes  going  on  in  the  organism ;  and  since  the 
adaptive  changes  in  the  organism  have  the  effects  of  directly  or 
indirectly  counterbalancing  these  changes  in  the  environment ; 
it  follows  that  the  life  of  the  organism  will  be  short  or 
long,  low  or  high,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  changes 
in  the  environment  are  met  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
organism."  * 

If  we  now  recur  to  the  account  of  the  Origination  of  Organic 
Matter  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  Appendix,  we  must  resume 
our  study  of  it  on  the  understanding  that  matter  is  inorganic 
80  long  as  it  acts  according  to  simple  equilibration,  and  becomes 
organic  when  it  acts  according  to  the  law  of  special  biological 
equilibration — that  is  to  say,  when,  acting  in  antagonism  to 
threatened  destruction  by  processes  of  simple  equilibration,  it 
sets  up  rearrangements  to  counterbalance  the  external  forces, 
and  so  ensures  its  own  self-preservation.  We  shall  therefore 
find  that  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  origin  of  organic  matter 
fails  in  that  it  places  the  attainment  of  the  organic  stage  in  the 
degree  of  complexity,  mechanical  sensitiveness,  changefulness, 
and  plasticity  to  which  some  chemical  compounds  attain.  Only 
when  certain  molecules  or  several  molecules  banded  together, 
attain  the  power  of  rearranging  their  forces  or  processes,  so  as 
to  counterbalance  external  adverse  influences,  can  they  be  pro- 
perly called  organic. 

The  afl&liation,  therefore,  of  biological  processes  upon  preceding 
inorganic  evolution  depends  upon  our  ability  to  affiliate  this  anti- 
cipatory biological  equilibration  upon  general  physical  processes. 
The  problem  is  to  account  for  this  physical  law  as  derived  from 
wider  and  more  universal  laws.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  the 
biological  action  is  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  for  that 
is  teleologicaL  It  implies  a  foreseeing  mind,  and  action  towards 
a  given  end,  whereas  all  evolution  is  simply  from  a  beginning. 
Development  is  wholly  dependent  upon  antecedents.  We  must 
look  at  every  existence  as  a  resultant  of  preceding  circumstances — 

*  Biology,  ToL  i.  p.  82. 
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not  of  expected  ones.  Hence  we  have  to  look  for  the  warrftnt 
of  the  special  biological  law  m  aatecedent  modes  of  activity. 

Can  we  say  it  ia  a  law  of  nature  that  all  actions  produce 
not  simple  phyeical  reaction,  but  counter  preventative  action  t 
Scarcely  !  Mr.  Spencer  himself  holds  to  the  special  ditTeten- 
tiating  character  of  the  biological  equilibration,  and  lepudiatea 
it  as  umrersaL  Still  he  regards  it  as  a  true  physical  laiv,  and 
explains  it  as  the  law  by  which  moving  equilibria  sustain  them- 
selves against  destructive  forces. 

Having  thus  stated  the  problem  of  affiliating  Biology  upon 
Evolution  in  general,  we  leave  the  discussion  of  it  together  with 
the  general  treatment  of  its  application  to  a  separate  section. 
We  shall  also  have  to  consider  whether  the  subjective  feelings 
or  consciousness  arise  by  way  of  equilibration,  and  to  see  that 
the  term  equilibration  is  truly  applied  in  a  developmental  and 
not  in  a  teleological  sense.  With  regard  to  Objective  Psycho- 
logy or  the  science  of  the  nervo-muacular  apparatus,  Mr.  Spencer 
states  in  Chapter  Yll.  that  it  clearly  falls  within  the  range  of 
biological  study.  Subjective  Psychology,  dealing  with  its  direct 
or  indirect  subjective  concomitants,  is  not  included  in  it. 

It  now  only  remains  to  note  that  llie  three  chapters  devot«d 
to  the  diHerentiation  of  biological  processes  are  not  clearlj 
wrought  out  in  terms  of  this  central  idea,  but  that  the  espositicm 
is  obscured  by  the  employment  of  such  indefinite  l«rms  •■ 
"correspondence"  and  "  correspondences."  It  ie  evident  that 
all  biological  counterbalances  are  correspondences  ;  but  to  end 
a  clear  explanation  by  adopting  indefinite  language  is  apt  ta 
widen  its  application  beyond  its  legitimate  capacity,  and  eoahlo 
it  to  explain  things  that  are  not  included  in  it;  such,  for  instance, 
as  feelings,  memories,  and  the  subjective  aspect  generally,  ami 
perhaps  many  purely  physical  arrangements  as  well. 


§  5.  T7ie  Inductions  v/  Biology- 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work,  after  the  statemenfcl 
the  factors,  gives  a  summary  of  the  Inductions  of  Biology,  | 
is  to  say,  the  known  general  processes  which  are  the  t 
be  explained,  this  statement  being  itself  accompanied  by  t 
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explanations.  The  full  explanatory  exposition  is,  however, 
reserved  for  Parts  IV.  and  V.  in  the  second  volume,  entitled 
respectively  "  Morphological  Development "  and  "  Physiological 
Development,"  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to  deduce  all 
the  recognised  effects  of  biological  history  from  the  original 
factors  to  which  we  have  just  given  our  attention. 

The  part  devoted  to  the  Inductions  of  Biology  is  therefore 
preparatory  in  character,  and  in  a  criticism  like  this,  which  is 
of  a  general  rather  than  of  an  exhaustive  nature,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  follow  the  various  chapters  with  any  closeness  of 
detail.  We  must  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
principal  formative  agencies.  The  most  effective  of  these, 
namely,  "  Polarity "  and  "  Equilibration,"  being  separately 
treated,  we  shall  do  no  more  here  than  note  their  main 
applications. 

Growth. — There  is  an  essential  community  between  organic 
and  inorganic  growth ;  they  both  result  in  the  same  way.  There 
is  the  same  segregation  or  union  of  like  units  and  the  same 
parting  of  unlike  units.  The  deposit  of  a  crystal  from  a  solu- 
tion exhibits  this  segregation,  and  since  a  plant  is  surrounded 
by  elements  that  are  like  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
they  are  attracted  to  and  segregate  with  it.  Nor  does  the 
animal  fundamentally  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  plant  and 
the  crystal  But  there  is,  also,  a  distinction :  the  aggregation 
of  inanimate  matter  is  produced  by  simple  attraction,  and  the 
process  may  continue  without  end,  whereas  the  aggregation  of 
organic  bodies  is  produced  by  polar  attraction,  and  is  of  a  defi- 
nite kind  which  appears  to  have  fixed  limits ;  nevertheless,  the 
aggregation  of  inorganic  crystalloids  is  also  limited  and  definite. 
The  main  thesis  at  this  point  becomes  rather  confused.  The 
proposition  advanced  at  the  commencement  was  to  the  effect 
that  inorganic  growth  and  organic  growth  are  similar.  There 
are  various  modes  of  inorganic  growtL  There  is  simple  non- 
selective physical  accretion ;  there  is  crystallisation ;  there  is 
the  union  produced  by  chemical  affinity.  Inasmuch  as  organic 
bodies  are  composed  of  chemical  substances  and  possess  all  the 
physical  properties  of  inorganic  bodies,  they  will  exhibit  all  the 
physical  properties  and  modes  of  inorganic  growth,  and  there- 
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'lore  similaritiea  will  be  found.  The  question  Kitlier  is  whel 
in  addition  to  these  modes,  oi^aaisms  possess  special 
of  growth }  And  the  inquiry  will  resolve  itself  into  this  qi 
tion — whether  the  growth  of  inorganic  aggregates  is  not 
result  of  the  physieal  and  chemical  properties  of  their 
stituents,  and  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  organic  growth 
not  the  production  and  adaptation  of  physiological  units  out 
the  raw  material  of  the  environment  by  the  organism  for 
own  growth !  It  will  be  found  that  !&Ir.  Spencer  himself  adopts 
this  latter  view,  and  so  overthrows  the  proposition  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  two  modes  of  growth.  He  recogniBes  an  essential 
distinction  between  them. 

In  this  chapter  it  would  have  been  well  if  llr.  Spencer  had 
devoted  some  space  to  the  consideration  of  growth  as  varioualy 
exhibited  by  crystalloids  and  coUoids.  It  can  easily  lie  undo^ 
stood  that  the  accretions  of  the  former  must  assume  definite 
forms,  and  the  growth  will  he  a,  definite  result  duo  to  the  par- 
ticular shapes  of  the  constituent  molecules.  But  since  organisms 
are  mainly  composed  of  coUoids  of  protean  form,  it  would  have 
been  very  instructive  to  have  considered  their  modes  of  accretion, 
and  to  have  inquired  how  far  the  results  were  determined 
their  molecular  structure.  For  it  would  seem  A  priori 
protean  coUoids  could  not  produce  aggregates  of  d< 
shapes. 

Development. — Development  means  increase  of  structure,  i 
increase  of  bulk,  and  the  study  of  development  means  the  stn 
of  the  variations  from  and  additions  to  structure.  The  (^apt«v  B 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  greiit  varieties  of  organic  stxuctoi 
and  to  a  very  interesting  classification  of  the  modea  of  devel 
ment  from  r^idimentary  centres  or  axes.  The  point  of  iDt«rt 
to  U3  is  the  deductive  warrant  for  development  from  eithei 
This  consideration  Mr.  Spencer  necessarily  has  to  postpone  till 
he  comes  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  of  his  work.*  At 
the  same  time  he  says  that  "  the  general  law  of  dovttlopinaat  aa 
displayed  in  organisms,  is  readily  shown  to  be  necessary,  if  thn 
initial  and  terminal  stogos  are  such  as  we  know  them  to  be* 


•  Biology,  Tol.  L  p,  130. 
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We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  place  the  terminal  stage  holds  in 
a  process  of  deduction.  The  real  question  is  as  to  the  deductive 
warrant  for  the  terminal  stage  regarded  as  purely  the  result  of 
the  initial  factors.  Passing  over  the  inconsistent  proposition  of 
a  "  homogeneous  organism,"  Mr.  Spencer  betrays  himself  when 
he  says,  "  Grant  that  each  organism  is  at  the  outset  homo- 
geneous, and  that  when  complete  it  is  relatively  heterogeneous  ; 
and  of  necessity  it  follows  "  (from  the  two  facts^  not  the  initial  one 
only)  "  that  development  is  a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous — a  change  during  which  there  must  be  gone 
through  all  the  infinitesimal  gradations  of  heterogeneity  that  lie 
between  these  extremes."  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  specify  whether 
the  **  homogeneous  organism  "  he  refers  to  is  the  germ  of  an 
embryo  or  some  prehistoric  mass  of  protoplasm.  However,  he 
pursues  the  argument  through  the  terms  found  in  the  Formula 
of  Evolution,  and  the  conformity  of  the  process  with  Evolution 
in  general  is  self-evident,  whatever  may  become  of  the  postponed 
deductive  interpretation. 

Development  is  assisted,  if  not  initiated,  by  growth  or  as- 
similation. Like  units  tend  to  segregate,  and  this  universal 
f>hysical  truth  is  held  to  demonstrate  d,  prioi^  the  necessity 
for  selective  assimilation.  Therefore,  taking  for  granted  that 
organs  have  already  been  developed,  we  can  understand  why 
"  Each  organ,  at  the  expense  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  inte- 
grates with  itself  certain  special  kinds  and  proportions  of  the 
matters  circulating  around  it.  .  .  .  So  that  the  organs  are 
qualitatively  differentiated  from  each  other,  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  by  which  the  entire  organism  is  qualitatively  differen- 
tiated from  things  around  it."  * 

This  argument  is  taken  from  the  section  meant  to  show  the 
deductive  interpretation  of  development.  The  special  result 
arrived  at  is  "  that  organs  are  qualitatively  differentiated ; "  the 
reason  given  is  that  they,  the  organs,  being  already  qualitatively 
differentiated,  segregate  to  themselves  divers  matters  in  the 
environment.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the 
qualitative  differentiation,  it  only  explains  the  growth  of  organs. 

*  Biology,  voL  i  p.  151. 
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It  does  but  illustrate  the  truth  "  that  the  pre-eiiatence  of  a 
masB  of  certain  units  "  (an  organ  l)  "  produces,  probably  by  polst 
attraction,  a  tendency  for  diffused  units  of  the  some  kind  to 
aggregate  with,  this  mass,  rather  than  elsewhere." 

FuTictioTt. — This  chapter,  taken  as  a  portion  of  the  Inductions 
of  Biology,  must  he  regarded  mainJy  as  a  description  of 
general  results  of  biological  evolution  requiring  explant 
rather  than  as  an  argument  to  be  examined  from  a  dedi 
point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  translate 
general  facts  of  function  into  the  language  of  the  precedent 
inorganic  evolution,  in  order  that  at  the  proper  time  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  function  may  be  suitably  dealt  with, 
and  in  order  that  clear  conceptions  of  what  is  meant  by  tlic 
term  from  the  deductive  point  of  view  may  be  elaborated,  for 
such  a  purpose  the  first  and  last  sections  of  the  chapter  call  for 
more  special  attention. 

We  must  always  and  clearly  remember  that  the  distinction 
between  an  oi^nnic  and  on  inorganic  action,  although  both  are 
purely  physical,  is  a  difference  of  mode.  The  latter  takes  place 
by  simple  equilibration,  the  former  takes  place  as  on  adaptation 
oi  adjustment  within  an  aggregate  of  its  constituent  material 
particles  or  Iheir  motions,  in  order  to  preserve  its  own  con- 
tinuity of  existence  against  some  external  force  ;  it  is  an  action 
of  counter-balance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  purely  of  a  physical 
character,  and  is  specially  considered  by  ns  elsewhere.  The 
question  we  have  now  to  ask  is  this — Is  this  counter- balance 
or  adaptation  to  be  called  a  etmctural  change  or  a  function  f 
Upon  it  depcoida  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  structure  and 
function. 

A  molecule  of  organic  matter  differe  from  a  molecule  of 
inorganic  matter  in  being  a  moving  equilihrium  able  to  pi«6ent 
to  its  environment  a  counter-balanca  Binco  it  is  composed 
of  smaller  molecules  or  atoms,  this  counter-halnnee  can  only 
be  one  of  rearrangement  of  parts  or  rearrangements  of  tb«ir 
motions.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  former  would  he  colled 
a  stnictuml  change  and  the  latter  a  functional  adaptation  -  but 
since  it  is  probable  that  both  changes  would  he  effected  simitl-' 
taneoualy,  it  is  to  be  judged  that  the  adaptations  of  stm< 
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and  function  go  together.  Therefore  the  precedence  of  either 
is  not  a  point  worth  discussing.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer 
decides  that  function  precedes  structure.  But  he  does  not 
show  what  place  "function"  occupies  in  inorganic  science, 
from  which  organic  science  is  held  to  be  deducible. 

Questions  more  to  the  deductive  purpose  of  our  studies  are 
those  regarding  the  origin  of  moving  equilibria,  their  aggrega- 
tion, and  the  validity  of  the  law  of  counter-balance  on  a  purely 
physical  basis. 

Waste  and  Repair, — After  considering  the  facts  of  waste 
and  repair  as  biological  inductions,  Mr.  Spencer  regards  the  de- 
ductive interpretation  of  repair  as  by  no  means  easy.  He  does 
not  consider  the  tendency  of  an  organism  to  return  to  a  state  of 
integrity  when  it  has  undergone  the  waste  due  to  activity  as 
manifestly  deducible  from  first  principles,  although  it  appears 
in  harmony  with  them.  If  in  the  blood  there  existed  ready- 
formed  units  exactly  like  in  kind  to  those  of  which  each  organ 
consists,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  as 
ordinary  segregation.  An  explanation  is,  however,  suggested 
in  the  hypothesis  that  complex  molecules  possess  the  power 
of  manufacturing  out  of  the  fluid  bathing  their  surface  other 
similar  molecules,  which  are  then  fit  to  assimilate  with  the 
mass.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  generally,  as  treated 
of  in  ^  65  and  66,  throws  the  onus  of  explanation  upon 
Polarity,  and  receives  examination  from  us  in  the  chapter  bear- 
ing that  title. 

Adaptation, — As  an  induction  of  Biology,  the  phenomena  of 
adaptation  are  of  remarkable  interest,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Darwin  they  have  achieved  a  position  of  immense  historical 
importance.  With  the  individual  facts  we  are  all  more  or 
less  acquainted,  while  the  grand  import  of  the  accumulated 
results  and  of  the  general  principle  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  recognised.  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  this  matter  is 
a  very  fair  and  adequate  representation.  Nor,  granted  the 
validity  of  the  previous  deductive  explanations,  and  granted  a 
further  satisfactory  deductive  warrant  for  genesis  and  heredity, 
is  the  deductive  interpretation  of  the  various  modes  of  adap- 
tation difficult     But  until  these  precedent  deductive  explana- 
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lions  are  properly  sRttled,  there  is  not  much  satisfaction  in 
pursuing  the  beautiful  mm  location  a  of  reasoning  by  which 
organisms  can  thereupon  be  ideally  reconstractod. 

Of  the  modes  of  adaptation,  there  are  several  for  which 
Spencer  ofTors  suggestions  of  explauation.  There  is  t]ie  adai 
tion  hy  which  excess  of  function  is  compensated  for  by  increase 
of  bulk.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  process  both  in  the 
changes  of  individuals  and  in  the  adaptations  of  a  mce,  and 
the  consequent  reconstruction  is  not  maintained  unless  the 
increase  of  function  is  permanent.  But  this  chapter  on  Adapta- 
tion, treating  rather  of  the  changes  in  organisms  after  they  liare 
ostahliahed  their  existence,  is  of  comparatively  less  importance 
to  ua  than  the  study  of  the  origiuation  of  organisms ;  and 
although  the  same  principles  apply  at  the  end  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  the  beginning  as  at  the  end,  we  must,  in  a  deduc- 
tive interpretation  of  the  histories  of  biology,  carefully  define 
our  initial  conceptions  of  adaptation  as  a  physical  countcr-bat- 
anoo  by  a  moving  equilibrium  to  destructive  forces.  This 
vf  adaptation  will  be  considered  in  our  studies  of  Kquilibist^ 


§  6.   General  Causes  of  Physiological  Development. 

Reserving  our  main  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  method  for 
affiliating  physiological  development  upon  Evolution  in.  gPurnO, 
we  will  now  ask  the  student  to  form  for  himself  a  general  idea 
as  to  the  problem  before  him  and  its  mode  of  treatment  by  a 
review  of  Part  V.    The  problem  is  thus  stated  in  Chapter  L : 

"The  problems  of  Physiology,  in  the  wide  sense  above  de- 
scribed, are,  like  the  problems  of  Morphology,  to  I>o  considerad 
as  problems  to  which  answers  must  be  given  in  tomia  of  incident 
forces.  On  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  these  specialisations  of 
tissues  and  accompanying  concentrations  of  functions,  must,  like 
the  specialisations  of  shape  in  an  oi^nism  and  its  coniponeiit 
divisions,  be  due  to  the  actions  and  reactions  wliich  its  inter- 
course with  the  environment  involves ;  and  the  task  before  ub  ii 
to  explain  how  they  are  wrought — how  they  are  to  be  contpn- 
bended  as  results  of  such  actions  and  reactions."* 

•  Biology,  vol.  iL  p.  uj. 
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"  Here,  as  before,  we  must  take  into  account  two  classes  of 
factors.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  inherited  results  of 
actions  to  which  antecedent  organisms  were  exposed,  and  to 
join  with  these  the  results  of  present  actions.  Each  organism 
is  to  be  considered  as  presenting  a  moving  equilibrium  of  func- 
iionSy  and  a  correlative  arrangement  of  structures,  produced  by 
the  aggregate  of  actions  and  reactions  that  have  taken  place 
between  all  ancestral  organisms  and  their  environments."* 

The  succeeding  chapters  of  this  part  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  a  probable  historical  development  from  unorganised  organic 
matter  to  all  the  highly  organised  forms  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  accompanied  by  a  supposed  deductive  justification. 
This  history  reveals  a  process  analogous  to  all  other  cosmical 
liistories,  and  possesses  characteristics  which  give  it  the  outside 
appearance  of  uniformity  with  all  other  kinds  of  evolution. 
Physiological  development  is  shown  to  display  an  advance  from 
a  state  of  incoherent,  indefinite  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  cohe- 
rent, definite,  and  complex  heterogeneity.  It  is  shown  to  exhi- 
bit features  throughout  in  harmony  with  the  "  First  Principles," 
and  in  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous,  the  Multiplication 
of  Effects,  Segregation,  Khythm,  and  the  redistribution  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  it  shows  an  agreement  with  Evolution  in  general 
One  cannot  but  admire  the  great  ability  displayed  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  progress  of  physiological  development,  and  in  the 
marshalling  of  the  supporting  facts ;  but  after  all,  the  question 
with  which  this  criticism  is  more  immediately  concerned  is  not 
the  inductive  justification  but  the  deductive  validity  of  the 
argument. 

The  general  summary  of  the  deductive  warrant  for  physio- 
logical development  is  given  in  a  very  excellent  manner  in 
Chapter  X.,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention.  We  would  desire 
to  quote  this  chapter  in  extenso  were  it  not  for  the  space  re- 
quired ;  but  that  consideration  compels  us  to  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  outline. 

**  In  summing  up  the  special  truths  illustrative  of  this  general 
truth,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  contemplate  more  especially 
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their  depnndence  on  first  principlea.  Dealing  with  biological 
phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution,  we  haye  to  interpret 
not  only  the  increasing  morphological  heterogeneity  of  oi^an- 
isms,  but  also  their  increasing  physiological  heterogeneity,  in 
terms  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  ami  motion.  Wliile  we 
make  our  rapid  re-aiirvey  of  the  facts,  let  us  then  more  particularly 
observe  how  they  are  subordinate  to  the  universul  course  of  this 
redistribution,"  * 

The  first  step  is  to  show  how  the  "  Instability  of  the  Homo- 
geneous "  operates  in  initiating  change  in  a  homogeneous  mass 
of  organic  matter.     The  general  fact  to  which  Mr.    Spencer 
refers  is  no  doubt  a  common  principle  of  physical  change ;  bat 
his  representation  of  it  as  the  "  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  " 
is  fruitful  of  confusion.     In  our  present  study  he  regards  it  as, 
"strictly  speaking,  the  inevitable  lapse  of  the  more  homogeneous  , 
into  the  less  homogeneous."     There  are,  however,  no  degreeaa 
of  comparison  in  the  "homogoneoua;"  a  thin; 
lutely  homogeneous  or  it  is  not  homogeneous  at  all.     The  onljl 
dcgreoa  of  comparison  are  as  to  heterogeneity.     Probably  then  f 
ia  no  such  state  of  homogeneity;  but  if  there  is,  there  ib  uo-l 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  "lapse"  into  any  other  stata.    , 
It  would  not  be  unstable ;  a  self<generating  cause  of  change  i 
contradictory  to  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

The   absurdity  of  this  cause  of   Evolution   we    have    exhi- 
bited in  our  previous  work,  and  when  we  find   Air.    Snencflf^ 
himself   characteriBiug  it  on    p.   385  as  "but  another 
for  the  absence  of  balance  between  the  incident  forces   1 
the   forces   which   the   aggregate    opposes   to  thorn," 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  homogoneuua    uieaiiftfl 
a  perfect  balance  between  incident  forces  and  the  forcoa  of  a 
aggregate,  the  condition  of  homogeneity  never  exieUv.!,  and  that  ' 
if  it  ever  did  exist,  it  would  for  ever  remain  homogeneous, 
the  Instability  of  the  Uomogenooua  was,  as  it  is  someticn** 
fitftted  to  he,  the  cause  of  Evolution,  considered  either  as  c 
contration  of  Matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  Motioo,  q 
OS  organic  growth  and  accretions  of  differentiations,  thia  met 
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that  "  the  absence  of  balance  "  was  the  cause  of  Evolution,  and 
thus  "  Absence  of  Balance"  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  capital 
letters,  and  becomes  the  original  power  which  initiated  all  sub- 
sequent changes,  and  was  the  cause  of  all  inorganic  and  organic 
Evolution.  Is  "  Absence  of  Balance,"  then,  a  corollary  from  the 
Persistence  of  Force  1  If  so,  then  the  tendency  to  equilibrium 
is  not.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  teaches  elsewhere  the  tendency  to 
equilibration,  and  speaks  of  an  ultimate  equilibrium  to  which 
all  things  tend.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  equilibra- 
tion is  a  corollary  from  the  Persistence  of  Force.  But  again,  it 
is  not  clear  but  that  the  law  of  Rhythm  prevents  equilibration, 
and  keeps  up  the  "  Absence  of  Balance."  In  that  case  Rhythm 
would  seem  to  be  a  corollary  of  the  Persistence  of  Force. 
But  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  thoroughly  worked  out  d  priori 
the  order  of  the  corollaries  of  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  are 
all  along  left  in  a  state  of  obscurity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  the  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous  means 
nothing  more  than  the  "  Absence  of  Balance." 

Taken  in  this  meaning,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  law.  The 
action  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  things  is  the  tendency 
to  a  balance  or  state  of  equilibrium,  and  thus  we  find  physiolo- 
gical development  to  be  part  of  the  more  general  process  of 
equilibration.     Mr.  Spencer  expresses  his  conclusion  thus : — 

"  Physiological  development,  then,  is  initiated  by  that  insta- 
bility of  the  homogeneous  which  we  have  seen  to  be  everywhere 
a  cause  of  evolution,"  * 

The  next  section  shows  how  physiological  development  has 
all  along  been  aided  by  the  multiplication  of  effects,  how  each 
differentiation  has  ever  tended  to  become  the  parent  of  new 
differentiations.  The  ruling  cause  of  changes  under  this  head- 
ing is,  however,  found  to  lie  in  the  operation  of  the  process  of 
equilibration — a  tendency  to  a  state  of  balance  either  by  means 
of  simple  equilibration  or  by  the  special  equilibration  of  the 
moving  equilibrium. 

Section  313  brings  before  us  in  a  more  direct  manner  the 
ruling  principle  of  all  change  as  pperative  also  in  Biology. 
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"The  general  trutli  next  to  be  resumed,  is  that  these  pr»- 
cessea  have  for  their  limit  a  state  of  equilibrium — proximat«l)' 
a  moving  equilibrium  and  ultimately  a  complete  eqailibritua. 
The  changes  we  have  contemplated  are  but  the  concomitants  ot 
a  progressing  equilibration.  In  every  aggregate  which  wo  call 
living,  aa  well  as  in  all  other  aggregates,  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous  is  but  another  name  tor  the  absence  of  balance 
between  tho  incident  forces  and  the  forces  which  the  aggregate 
opposes  to  them ;  and  tho  passage  iuto  heterogeneity  is  the  pas- 
sage towards  a  state  of  balance.  And  to  say  that  in  every  aggre- 
gate, orgauic  or  other,  there  goes  on  a  multiplication  of  eOects, 
is  but  to  say  that  one  part  which  has  a  fresh  force  impressed  un 
it,  must  go  on  changing  and  communicating  secondary  cfaaag««^ 
until  the  whole  of  the  impressed  force  has  been  used  ap  in 
generating  equivalent  reactive  forces."  * 

These  considerations  lead  us  in  the  following  section  to  tbu 
affiliation  of  all  these  changes  upon  the  principle  which  governs 
the  universal  process  of  equilibration.  This  is  the  Persiete&ce 
of  Force. 

"g  314.  In  all  which  univeraal  laws,  we  Rnd  ourselvi»  again 
brought  down  to  the  perEistence  of  force,  as  the  deepest  know- 
^ble  cause  of  those  modifications  which  constitute  physiolc^icgj 
devolupment ;  as  it  is  tho  deepest  knowable  cause  of  all  uth«r 
evolution.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  perpetual  lapse  from  \oas 
to  greater  heterogeneity,  the  perpetual  begetting  of  secondary 
modifications  by  each  primary  modification,  and  the  perpetual 
approach  to  a  temporary  balance  on  the  way  towards  a  fina) 
balance,  are  necessary  implications  of  tho  ultimate  fact  that  fona 
cannot  disappear,  but  can  only  change  its  form."  * 

The  general  remark  upon  tliia  doctrine  is  to  the  effect  tlial 
all  changes  may  be  found  in  harmony  with  it ;  but  that,  nevef 
theless,  this  statement  of  the  principles  of  change  in  general  JB 
not  sufficient  to  explain  any  particular  change.  We  eaw,  fot 
instance,  in  our  study  of  tho  "  Conservation  of  Energj,"  undrr 
Professor  Stewart,  that  the  change  from  one  kirtd  of  eQeny 
uoccsHitatos  an  equivalent  increase  in  some  other  kind  ;  bat  tw 
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no  effort  of  the  deductive  faculty  could  we  deduce  any  special 
change  from  this  abstract  law.  So  in  all  other  physical  change, 
and  so  in  all  biological  change,  we  can  make  no  concrete  deduc- 
tions from  abstract  statements,  but  only  from  concrete  ante- 
cedents, by  applying  to  these  given  facts  the  known  general 
properties  or  modes  of  relation  thereof  summarised  in  the 
abstract  law.  This  remark  will  hold  good  as  well  of  simple 
equilibrations  as  of  the  special  biological  equilibrations.  They 
may  indeed  be  discerned  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force,  but  they  can  never  be  derived  from  it  in 
their  special  forms.  This  has  to  be  done  intermediately  through 
special  concretes.  Thus  we  are  thrown  back  upon  our  concrete 
study  as  carried  on  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  chapter. 
But  since  we  found  that  all  the  processes  therein  dealt  with 
depended  upon  certain  views  of  equilibration,  we  shall  best 
continue  our  study  by  examining  the  chapters  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
"  Biology  "  dealing  with  the  causes  of  Organic  Evolution. 


§  7.  How  is  Organic  Evolution  Caused  ? 

This  is  the  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  Part  III., 
Chapter  VIII. ,  and  it  receives  an  answer  in  the  following 
chapters. 

"  The  task  before  us  is  to  deduce  the  leading  facts  of  organic 
evolution,  from  those  same  first  principles  which  evolution  at 
large  conforms  to."  * 

'*  To  say  that  functional  adaptation  to  conditions,  produces 
either  evolution  in  general,  or  the  irregularities  of  evolution, 
is  to  raise  the  further  question — Why  is  there  a  functional 
adaptation  to  conditions? — why  do  use  and  disuse  generate 
appropriate  changes  of  structure  1  Neither  this  nor  any  other 
interpretation  of  biologic  evolution,  which  rests  simply  on  the 
basis  of  biologic  induction,  is  an  ultimate  interpretation.  The 
biologic  interpretation  must  itself  be  interpreted.  Only  when 
the  process  of  evolution  of  organisms,  is  affiliated  on  the  process 
of  evolution  in  general,  can  it  be  truly  said  to  be  explained. 
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Tlio  thing  TequiTed  ia  to  show  that  ita  varioua  results  are  corol- 
lariea  from  first  principles.  We  have  to  reconcile  the  facta 
with  the  uiiiveisol  laws  of  the  redistribuiiott  of  matter  aiid 
motion."  * 

How  is  tliia  done  ?  How  is  the  process  of  the  evolution  of 
organisms  to  be  affiliated  upon  evolution  in  general,  by  wliich 
this  functional  adaptation  is  to  be  explained  1 

It  is  done  by  taking  for  granted  that  organisms  exi&t,  and 
then  proceeding  to  b!iow  how  the  conditions  of  their  enviroa- 
ment  have  been  affected,  first,  by  astronomical  changes  (§  148); 
secondly,  by  geological  actions  (§  149);  thirdly,  by  consequent 
variations  of  the  meteorological  conditions  (§  150) ;  fourthly,  bj 
changes  in  the  incident  forces  which  organisms  excrciee  on  oao 
another  (§  151)  i  and  lastly,  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  tfa« 
organism  thus  modified,  which  brings  it  into  contact  with  a 
greater  variety  of  environment,  and  so  itself  produces  still  far- 
ther complexity  in  the  future  {§  152). 

This  ia  clearly  not  an  answer  to  the  question  proposeJ,  for  it 
presupposes  throughout  the  exi&tence  of  organisms,  and  thus 
bega  the  question  at  issue.  Therefore,  in  Chapter  X.,  we  ara 
brought  to  consider  the  "Internal  Factors"  thna  acted  apon, 
involving  a  reference  to  the  first  chapters  of  the  work,  giving  an 
account  of  these  factors,  which  we  considered  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  proceeds — 

"§154.  Our  postulate  being  that  organic  evolution  in  genaral 
commeDced  with  homogeneous  organic  matter,  just  as  tlie  evo- 
lution of  individual  organism  commences,  we  have  fiist  ta 
remember  that  the  state  of  homogeneity  is  an  unstal>le  e 
("  First  Principles,"  §  109).! 

"  Hence  the  gravitation  from  a  state  of  homogeneity,  I 
state  of  heterogeneity,  will  be  conspicuously  shown  i 
tion  aa  the  environment  is  complex."  + 

This   ia   not   saying  much.     "Organic  matter"    ii 
more  than  combinations  of  some  of  tlie  chemical  elements 
those  wliich  we  now  know  to  be  the  constituents  of  c 
and  whose  compounds  we  therefore  call   "organic 
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Supposing  a  great  quantity  of  this  to  be  so  formed  and  to  be 
similarly  constituted,  it  "would  be  called  "  homogeneous ; "  and 
because  it  is  "homogeneous"  it  does  not  remain  so,  but  forth- 
with differentiates  itself,  because  of  the  "  first  principle "  that 
the  homogeneous  is  unstable.  If  "we  ask  "why  it  is  unstable,  we 
are  told  that  after  all  it  is  not  because  it  is  homogeneous,  but 
because  of  external  influences,  and  it  becomes  differentiated 
because  these  external  influences  are  of  diverse  characters.  This 
being  so,  we  can  understand  that  homogeneous  organic  matter 
should  become  differentiated. 

But  surely  it  is  saying  too  much  to  call  such  changes  "  differ- 
entiations of  structure."  There  are  many  changes  produced  in 
bodies  by  external  forces ;  whether  they  are  structural  changes 
or  not  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  properties  of  the  con- 
stituents. We  should  judge  from  the  modifiability  of  organic 
matter  that  it  never  possessed  sufficient  stability  of  character 
to  be  capable  of  assuming  any  definite  structural  arrangement. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Spencer,  boldly  assuming  genesis  and  heredity, 
speaks  of — 

'*  This  transition  from  a  uniform  to  a  multiform  state,  must 
continue  through  successive  individuals.  Given  a  series  of 
organisms,  each  of  which  is  developed  from  a  portion  of  a  pre- 
ceding organism,  and  the  question  is,"  &c* 

Thus  we  see  that — 

"  Omitting  for  the  present  those  circumstances  which  check 
and  qualify  its  consequences,  the  instability  of  the  homoge- 
neous must  be  recognised  an  ever-acting  cause  of  organic  evolu- 
tion, as  of  all  other  evolution."  t 

We  find  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  aids  continually  to 
increase  that  heterogeneity  into  which  homogeneity  inevitably 
lapses.  I 

Again,  "  One  of  the  universal  principles  to  which  we  saw  that 
the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion  conforms,  is  that  in 
any  aggregate  made  up  of  mixed  units,  incident  forces  produce 
segregation — separate  unlike  units  and  unite  like  units;  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  increasing  integration  and  deflniteness 
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which  characterises  each  part  of  an  evolving  organic  aggregate, 
as  of  every  other  aggregate,  results  from  this."  * 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  external  factors  and  the 
internal  factors,  Mr.  Spencer  concludes — 

"  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  aggregates  should  be  rendered 
more  heterogeneous  by  changing  incident  forces,  without  haying 
given  to  them  that  peculiar  form  of  heterogeneity  required  for 
carrying  on  the  functions  of  life.  Hence  it  remains  now  to 
inquire,  how  the  production  and  maintenance  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  heterogeneity  is  insured."  t 


§  8.  Equilibration, 

(a.)  Introductory. 

We  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to 
Equilibration ;  and  first  let  us  glance  at  the  terms  in  which  this 
inquiry  should  be  conducted.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  com- 
mence our  studies  with  one  set  of  terms  and  end  them  with 
another,  there  may  possibly  be  involved  some  change  of  thought 
Mr.  Spencer  commences  the  investigation  in  terms  of  Motion 
and  concludes  in  terms  of  Force.  The  completed  doctrine  and 
its  application  in  the  explanation  of  Biology  receives  its  fullest 
exposition  in  the  language  of  the  Equilibration  of  Forces, 
whereas  we  commence  our  studies  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
Equilibration  of  Motions. 

{b,)  Equilibration  of  Motioiu 

From  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  "  First  Prin- 
ciples" it  would  almost  appear  as  if  he  taught  that  all  motion 
tended  towards  a  state  of  quiescence  or  no-motion.  J  This,  of 
course,  would  be  contradictory  to  his  theory  of  the  Continuity 
of  Motion.  Wo  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  supposing 
this  theory  to  be  incorrect;  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  Mr. 
Spencer  to  involve  himself  in  the  inconsistency  of  repudiatimr 
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that  which  is  one  of  the  two  essentials  of  the  Formula  of  Evo- 
lution. We  decide,  however,  that  he  has  in  view  the  theory  of 
the  Dissipation  of  Energy,  which  would  be  more  correctly  de- 
nominated the  Degradation  or  Equalisation  of  Energy.  This 
is  an  accepted  scientific  doctrine,  recognising  the  universal  ten- 
dency of  all  the  forms  of  energy  specified  in  Professor  Stewart's 
list  towards  an  eventual  equal  distribution  in  the  form  of  uni- 
versally diffused  heat,  when  all  energy  should  have  lost  its 
efl&cacy  in  doing  work  in  consequence  of  having  sunk  to  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity  of  kind  in  a  state  of  equal  distribution.  But 
even  in  this  last  resort  the  quantity  of  energy  remains  constant, 
and  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion  need  not 
suffer  from  it.  Therefore  if  we  confine  our  inquiry  to  the  facts 
of  Motion,  we  shall  see  that  the  processes  are  all  towards  an 
ultimate  state  of  equal  distribution. 

(c.)  Equilibration  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 

We  have  found,  however,*  that  Motion  is  not  continuous, 
that  its  various  forms  are  only  modes  of  energy,  all  of  which  are 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  modes  of  Energy  of  Position, 
in  which  no  actual  motion  takes  place,  although  the  Energy  of 
Position  is  capable  of  reconversion  into  energy  of  motion.  It  is 
the  sum  of  both  kinds  which  is  constant ;  and  even  should  all 
suffer  degradation  by  conversion  into  an  universally  diffused  and 
equalised  heat  motion,  still  the  total  quantity  would  remain  the 
same. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cosmos  may  pos- 
sibly be  spoken  of  as  equilibrations  of  energy,  so  much  of 
one  kind  being  converted  into  so  much  of  another  kind.  In 
this  view  equilibration  becomes  identical  with  the  conception  of 
Universal  Causation,  unifying  the  idea  of  the  latter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  definiteness  of  the  former.  Whether  it  is  advisable 
to  regard  all  changes  of  dynamical  relations,  all  physical  inci- 
dents, all  chemical  processes,  all  actions  of  light  and  heat,  all 
motions  of  liquids  and  gases,  all  electrical  and  other  manifesta- 
tions, as  processes  of  equilibration,  is  a  question  well  worthy 

*  Supra,  chap.  ilL  §  i. 
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of  Btudy,  HB  ia  also  the  quaation  what  is  involved  in  sucb  & 
mode  of  regarding  the  cosmos.  The  essential  idea  undoubtedly 
is  the  attribution  of  quantitative  to  qualitative  relationship^  and 
involves  progression  towards  a  state  of  universal  rest  or  quies- 
cence, or  towards  a  state  of  universal  uniformity  of  dietribution 
— a  state  of  homogeneity  or  equal  balance  from  which  no  farther 
changes  ensue. 


I 


(rf.)  Equ'dibraiion  and  ForK. 

Perhaps  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term  Equilibrium 
would  be  in  the  sense  of  an  equipoise  of  force  or  forces.  Pro- 
bably the  most  typical  of  all  modes  of  equilibrium  is  that  of 
the  scales  or  balance.  The  idea  of  opposing  force  by  force,  with 
the  involved  idea  of  relative  proportion,  must  have  entered  venr 
early  into  the  range  of  human  conceptions.  But  neither  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  play  of  forces,  nor  Mr.  Spencer's  equally 
vague  symbol  "  s,"  is  available  for  any  scientific  purpose,  nor 
for  our  present  special  object,  in  ascertaining  the  meaniog  of 
equilibration.  We  are  obliged  always  to  resort  to  the  concrete 
when  we  desire  our  reasoning  to  be  effective  in  noderstandiiu 
the  laws  of  concretes  or  in  our  practical  dealing  with  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  scales.  We  may,  if  wo  pleaae, 
consider  that  each  side  is  drawn  to  the  earth  by  a  font, 
And  for  ordinary  everyday  thought  there  ia  no  need  to  quaml 
with  the  supposition.  But  for  actual  use,  and  in  reasoaing 
processes,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  1-lb.  weight  wo  r^"^ 
n  the  scale  as  the  embodiuient  and  measure  of  so  mucli  f  oro&  m 
a  fact  being  itself  "a  force;"  and  if  we  place  two  J-lb.  weichta 
n  the  opposite  scale,  we  have  the  conception  of  a  force  balaood 
by  another  and  equal  force,  by  which  an  equilibrium  is  at- 
tained. As  thus  used,  "  a  force  "  would  not  bo  a  vague  abetnu- 
tion,  but  a  concrete  body.  Taken  generally,  a  force  would  be  a 
definite  concrete,  which,  either  from  its  motion  or  its  poaitioiL 
would  possess  a  definite  quantity  of  "energy"  capabla  of  ■Ij^w 
work. 

Thus,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  vague  notions  at 
the  force  of  chemical  or  other  attractions,  but  in  all   ouea  Mt 
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are  obliged  to  regard  heat  or  molecular  motion,  light  or  ethereal 
motion,  chemical  attractions,  cohesive  attractions,  &c.,  as  defi- 
nite and  measurable  concretes. 

If  we  choose  to  regard  any  aggregate  possessing  energy,  or  any 
part  thereof,  as  "  a  force,"  we  may  do  so.  And  if  by  reason  of 
general  distribution  we  refer  to  some  of  the  modes  of  energy  as 
"forces"  or  "external  forces,"  again  we  may  do  so,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  the  necessity  for  detailed  and  definite  state- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  energies  referred  to. 

We  shall  therefore  pursue  our  inquiry  into  the  processes  of 
equilibration  by  means  of  the  strictly  scientific  set  of  terms 
aflforded  us  in  Professor  Stewart's  list  of  the  modes  of  energy, 
and  afterwards  examine  Mr.  Spencer's  looser  expositions  with 
the  involved  corollaries.  As  Mr.  Spencer  carries  on  the  inquiry 
on  the  supposition  that  all  changes  are  modes  of  equilibration 
of  forces,  and  the  object  of  our  study  is  to  examine  the  validity 
of  this  theory,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  so  to  employ  the  term, 
though  we  take  exception  to  it 


(e.)  Equilibration  as  a  Universal  Process, 

Eegarded  in  this  light,  all  actions  which  take  place  in  the 
universe,  being  incidents  in  the  interrelation  of  modes  of  energy, 
are  equilibrations,  or  processes  towards  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Some  form  of  energy  is  being  changed  into  some  other  form,  on 
the  way  towards  a  state  of  general  diffusion.  Equilibration  be- 
comes thus  a  general  name  for  the  totality  of  the  processes  of  the 
universe,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  general  term  Causation,  but 
connotes  rather  their  quantitative  than  their  qualitative  aspect. 
Obviously  this  is  quite  a  different  case  from  the  conception  of 
the  mechanical  equilibrium  of  the  scales  previously  referred  to, 
and  their  rhythmical  motion  when  disturbed,  which  ends  in  a 
state  of  rest.  But  this  latter  process  receives  from  Mr.  Spen- 
cer a  wider  application  as  "  equilibration."  We  have  in  this 
confusion  of  the  mechanical  and  the  general  physical  applica- 
tions of  the  term  a  play  upon  two  meanings  of  the  word  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spencer's  reasonings  with  very  con- 


L 
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fiiBing  effect.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  its  general  physical 
application. 

As  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  however,  it  is  not  of  much 
nae.  For  if  we  are  to  postulate  a  state  of  eqailitrium  at  Iha 
beginning  of  things,  it  ia  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  something 
to  disturb  that  ei^uiKbrium  there  could  have  been  no  initiation 
of  ehanga.  In  this  respect  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  is 
equivalent  to  a  state  of  homogeneity  ;  and  to  commence  changes 
we  should  have  to  suppose  the  instability  of  equilibrium,  or  a 
Belf-deterrai nation  to  change  sirailar  to  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous.  Any  reasoning  from  such  a  basis  ia  ridiculona, 
and  may  he  made  to  lead  anywhere  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  reasoner. 

The  commencement  of  our  reasonings,  therefore,  most  be  in  a 
state  of  waul  of  balance,  with  a  tendency  towards  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  energy.  Thereupon  arises  the  suggestion  of  Iwn 
modes  of  procedure  towards  a  state  of  eqnilibriam.  Taking  tlw 
original  state  oE  which  wo  can  form  any  scientific  conception  its 
one  of  an  incandescent  nebula  composed  of  the  seventy  so-trallM 
elements  or  their  primitive  constituents,  we  would  conclude  that 
under  the  law  of  equilibration  they  would  all  resolve  themselves 
into  their  constituents  and  produce  a  uniform  state  of  ultimab) 
units  of  matter  equally  distributed.  But  since  this  is  not  lift 
process  which  actually  took  place,  we  must  suppose  that  Uieae 
constituents,  being  unresolvahle,  each  being  a  buniUe  of  prop^r^ 
ties  incapable  of  dissociation,  the  equilibration  towards  which 
they  worked  was  one  which  woulil  secure  to  all  of  tUem  a  state 
of  rest  or  quiescence.  Tliis  would  take,  in  the  first  in8t«iM>ei 
the  form  of  segregation  according  to  the  specilic  gravity  wid 
polarities  of  the  various  atoms,  their  position  in  tlie  luasa,  and 
the  general  motion  of  the  nebula  itsel£ 

0«r  conception  of  tiiis  process  of  cosmic  equilibration,  thm*' 
fore,  is  limitfid  to  a  conception  of  the  equilibrations  of  lbs 
chemical  elements,  and  thus  we  And  our  study  is  not  enrahit 
of  any  treatment  in  terms  of  a  general  or  abstract  natoiv, 
hut  we  are  continually  forced  to  a  consideration  of  it  ««  a 
complex  concrete  problem.     The  iisk  before  ua  ia  to  diidoai 


the  universe  as  we  now  know  it  from  i 


i  conception  of  aft 
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incandescent  nebula  composed  of  the  chemical  elements  in  cer- 
tain quantities  and  distributions.  To  call  these  interactions  by 
the  general  tenn  equilibrations  is  not  to  effect  any  explanation. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
other  modes  of  energy  are  interchangeable,  and  we  may  think 
it  adds  to  our  knowledge  to  term  these  changes  equilibra- 
tions ;  but  the  definite  knowledge  of  any  given  change,  evolu- 
tion, or  development  must  be  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
antecedent  concretes,  before  it  can  take  its  place  in  any  valid 
system. 

The  problem  from  beginning  to  end  must  be  conceived  of  as 
a  concrete  inquiry  and  not  as  a  problem  of  mere  nomenclature 
of  processes.  We,  however,  still  proceed  with  our  inquiry  in 
terms  of  equilibration,  and  would  next  study  the  various  kinds 
of  equilibration  referred  to  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

(/.)  Modes  of  Equilibration, 

Equilibration,  of  course,  in  principle  is  only  of  one  kind,  but 
for  convenience  sake  it  may  be  regarded  as  effectuating  itself  by 
various  modes.  Simple  equilibration  (sometimes  called  direct) 
is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  all  interactions  of  energies, 
but  is  generally  limited  to  those  which  terminate  immediately 
and  are  not  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  changes.  When  a 
change  is  initiated  in  a  complex  set  of  conditions,  the  results 
are  complex  and  set  up  long  lines  of  change.  Each  little  change 
in  the  series  is  a  simple  or  direct  equilibration,  but  viewed  as  a 
whole  the  process  may  be  regarded  as  compound,  complex,  or 
indirect  equilibration.  These,  however,  are  merely  names  given 
for  our  convenience,  and  do  not  indicate  anything  peculiar  or 
varied  in  the  modes  of  the  process. 

If  we  limit  the  use  of  the  word  Equilibration  to  the  mechanical 
relations  of  masses,  the  term  loses  its  general  vagueness,  and  in- 
stead of  being  understood  as  co-extensive  with  causation  in 
general,  it  becomes  a  term  in  the  science  of  Mechanics.  This 
science  is  usually  divided  into  the  three  branches  of  Kinematics 
(Motion),  Dynamics  (Force),  and  Statics  (Rest),  the  latter  involv- 
ing a  theory  of  equilibrium*     Whether  all  the  processes  of  the 
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universe,  including  the  chemical,  ethereal,  electrical,  and  others, 
will  ultimately  be  resolved  in  terms  of  mechanics  is  an  open 
question  ;  but  until  we  are  able  so  to  deal  with  them  we  must 
hold  the  laws  of  mechanics  as  applicable  only  within  the  purview 
of  that  science.  If  we  extend  the  use  of  the  terms  employed 
there  into  other  sciences,  we  must  understand  that  they  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  same  moaning. 


(g,)  Unstable  Equilibrium, 

In  mechanics  equilibrium  may  be  of  three  kinds,  (i.)  Tlie 
body  may  be  in  such  a  position  that  if  slightly  displaced  it  tends 
to  return  to  its  original  position,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium 
is  stable.  (2.)  Or  it  may  tend  to  move  farther  away  from  its 
position,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium  is  unstable.  (3.)  Or  it 
may  remain  in  its  new  position,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium  is 
neutral.  A  body  when  displaced  assumes  a  position  of  unstable 
equilibrium  in  passing  from  one  position  of  stable  equilibrium 
into  another.  The  potential  energy  or  Energy  of  Position  which 
a  body  in  a  given  position  possesses  varies  with  its  condition  of 
equilibrium.  In  neutral  equilibrium  the  potential  energy  is 
the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  body.  In  stable  equilibrium 
the  potential  energy  is  a  minimum,  in  other  words,  the  body  is 
in  the  most  unfavourable  ^position  for  doing  work;  whilst  in 
unstable  equilibrium  the  potential  energy  is  a  maximum,  and 
the  application  of  the  smallest  force  can  at  once  convert  this 
Energy  of  Position  into  Energy  of  Motion.  A  body  in  unstable 
equilibrium  may  be  said,  therefore,  so  far  as  its  position  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  charged  with  the  greatest  amount  of  potential 
energy  it  can  possess.  * 

The  considerations  herein  involved  are  illustrated  in  books  on 
mechanics  by  the  relations  of  bodies,  but  it  may  be  considered 
that  they  are  applicable  also  to  other  cases  of  Energy  of 
Position  included  in  Professor  Stewart's  list — that  is  to  say, 
to  chemical  separation,  electrical  separation,  molecular  separation, 
and  so  forth. 

*  Magnus,  'Lessons  in  Mechanics,  p.  253. 
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{h.)  Moving  Equilibria, 

In  the  preceding  section  we  found  it  stated  that  a  body  when 
displaced  assumes  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  passing 
from  one  position  of  stable  equilibrium  to  another.  This  is 
in  truth  an  untenable  proposition,  for  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  is  one  of  actual  equilibrium,  but  one  which  is 
capable  of  being  very  easily  disturbed.  The  body,  in  passing 
from  one  position  of  equilibrium  to  another,  is  never  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium,  unless,  indeed,  a  body  in  motion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  at  every  moment  of  time  successively  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  In  this  case,  everything  at  every  instant  is  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  whether  it  be  in  rest  or  in  motion,  and 
all  distinctiveness  of  meaning  is  lost.  It  is  well  to  keep  rigidly 
to  the  distinction  between  Equilibration,  the  process,  and  Equi- 
librium, the  statical  result.  An  equilibrium  implies  a  balance 
of  energy  in  place,  exhibiting  no  motion.  An  equilibration  is 
the  process  resultant  upon  the  unequal  relations  of  energies 
seeking  an  equality.  The  former  implies  rest,  the  latter 
implies  motion.  A  difficulty  certainly  arises  if  we  contemplate 
the  final  state  of  the  cosmos  as  one  of  the  universally  diffused 
degraded  energy  of  equal  heat  motion ;  but  this  is  perhaps  a 
merely  speculative  difficulty,  to  be  got  over  by  regarding  the 
final  state  as  one  of  uniform  spatial  relation,  and  need  not  prac- 
tically be  taken  into  account.  An  equilibration,  in  the  widest 
sense,  may  be  regarded  as  the  passage  from  some  state  of 
Energy  of  Position  through  the  state  of  Energy  of  Motion  to 
another  state  of  Energy  of  Position. 

Our  view  of  an  equilibration  is  much  affected  by  its  relative 
length  and  simplicity.  The  fall  of  a  body  to  the  ground,  the 
flow  of  a  liquid,  or  an  instantaneous  chemical  combination, 
affects  our  senses  as  a  direct  and  simple  equilibration.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  see  a  series  of  quick  changes  ending  in  a 
state  of  quiescence,  the  mind  travels  along  the  line  of  events,  and 
regarding  the  beginning  and  the  end,  considers  it  as  an  indirect 
equilibration. 

There   is    one    class    of    equilibrations    worthy   of    special 
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upon  one  another  is  quite  a  minimum,  and  the  term  system,  if 
it  implies  complicated  interrelationship  of  part  with  part,  is 
almost  inapplicable.  The  system,  although  to  the  eye  possessing 
great  complexity,  is  mechanically  one  of  great  simplicity.  Nor 
does  the  fact  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  system  having 
satellites  affect  our  statement  of  the  case. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  to  "which  the  term  "  moving 
equilibrium "  is  applied.  It  comprises  all  kinds  of  tools, 
machines,  engines,  or  instruments  designed  and  used  by  an 
intelligence  for  the  intentional  change  of  some  kinds  of  energy 
into  rearrangements  of  matter.  The  most  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  The  energy  of  position  in  the 
coal  is  transformed  into  energy  of  molecular  separation  of  the 
water,  which  again  finds  a  channel  in  the  molar  motion  of  the 
piston-rod,  beam,  wheels,  &c.,  of  the  engine,  and  is  finally 
expended  in  the  production  of  some  work.  Altogether,  this  is 
a  process  of  equilibration  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term — 
but  where  is  the  equilibrium?  To  call  an  engine  a  ** dependent 
moving  equilibrium  "  may  look  scientific,  but  will  not  stand  a 
moment's  investigation.  A  "self-feeding"  engine  is  in  this 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  an  ordinary  engine. 

The  supposition  has  been  advanced  that  "  molecules,"  or  per- 
haps more  strictly  "  atoms,"  are  systems  of  a  construction 
something  like  the  solar  system,  and  are  therefore  "moving 
equilibria."  This  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  all  such  suppo- 
sitions are  very  difficult  to  work  out  to  their  extreme  results. 
To  do  so  we  should  have  to  decide  whether  they  were  merely 
protracted  equilibrations  or  absolute  moving  equilibria.  But 
to  interpret  chemical  affinities,  to  explain  the  attractions  of 
polarity,  to  understand  the  normal  velocities  of  atoms,  and  to 
reason  out  the  resulting  combinations  on  the  hypothesis  of 
atoms  as  being  either  protracted  equilibrations  or  absolute 
moving  equilibria,  transcends  our  knowledge  and  capacity  at  the 
present  time. 

{{,)  Equilibration  and  Strticture. 

Yet  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to  explain  molecular  structure  by 
means  of  polarities  and  equilibrations.    Are  they  more  than  mere 
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words  roughly  symbolising  some  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  process,  but  very  far  from  affording  us  a  strictly  scientific 
knowledge  of  each  special  formation  1  To  know  the  mode  of 
crystalloid  aggregation,  to  be  aware  of  polar  attractions,  to  have 
discovered  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  are  great  accessions 
to  real  knowledge  from  which  we  can  reason ;  but  we  can  only 
reason  from  the  known  factors  and  their  known  relationships. 
We  are  not  justified  in  reasoning  from  general  characteristics. 
We  cannot  satisfy  the  logical  faculty  by  the  lavish  use  of  terms 
derived  from  actual  physical  processes  but  of  unspecialised 
application. 

There  is  no  reason  from  analogy  to  suppose  any  similarity  of 
structure  between  a  chemical  element  and  the  solar  system,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  The  latter  would  undoubtedly  lose  its  indi- 
viduality if  brought  into  union  with  another  similar  system,  and 
could  not  be  extracted  thereafter  from  the  intermixture;  whereas 
an  atom  of  a  chemical  element  never  loses  its  individuality,  but 
can  be  separated  and  recovered  from  its  various  combinations. 
Therefore  if  it  is  a  moving  equilibrium  it  remains  intact,  and 
may  practically  be  considered  solely  as  operating  according  to 
its  known  modes,  quite  independently  of  the  hypothesis  of  its 
being  a  moving  equilibrium.  Atoms  as  moving  equilibria  may 
be  left  out  of  account.     Can  the  same  be  said  of  molecules  f 

With  regard  to  crystalloid  molecules,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  aggregate  otherwise  than  by  mere  attraction, 
the  components  being  ranged  by  their  polarities,  and  producing 
a  general  shape  and  structure  resulting  from  the  shapes  and  sizes 
of  the  constituents.  With  regard  to  colloidal  molecules,  the 
inquiry  becomes  more  interesting  and  more  obscure. 

A  moving  equilibrium  may  be  defined  as  a  body  or  set  of 
bodies  having  a  maximum  of  motions  in  relation  to  itself  or  to 
each  other,  and  a  minimum  of  motions  in  relation  to  the  en- 
vironment, so  that  their  initial  mechanical  energy  is  slowly 
expended  in  overcoming  the  slight  resistances  of  the  medium 
or  the  environment.  We  state  it  in  purely  mechanical  terms, 
*  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  mode  of  stating  a  moving 
equilibrium  which  shall  retain  any  special  meaning.  It  accords 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  examples,  although  he  extends  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  term  equilibration  so  as  to  make  its  meaning  identical 
with  general  causation. 

If  we  begin  with  ammonia,  NH,,  and  replace  one  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  by  an  atom  of  methyl,  and  produce  methyl- 
amine,  N(CH3H2),  what  is  the  nature  of  the  process  1  How 
are  we  to  regard  NH3  in  the  first  place  1  Is  it  simply  an  aggre- 
gate of  atoms  sticking  together  like  small  magnets,  or  is  it  a 
moving  equilibrium  composed  of  atoms  having  relative  motions 
according  to  their  bulk  and  velocities  1  Let  us  accept  the  latter 
supposition  as  more  favourable  to  progress  in  the  direction  we 
wish.  What  must  we  suppose  happens  when  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  extracted  and  its  place  is  taken  by  an  atom,  or  rather  a  mole- 
cule, of  methyl  1  Granting  this  to  be  the  removal  of  one  member 
of  a  moving  equilibrium  and  the  introduction  of  others,  we  can 
only  imagine  that  the  system  of  motions  has  been  readjusted 
according  to  the  bulk  and  velocities  of  the  new  factor.  Are  we 
then  to  conceive  of  chemical  combinations  on  the  hypothesis  of 
absolute  permanent  velocities  of  gases,  and  are  we  to  regard  the 
molecules  formed  from  them  as  permanent  moving  equilibria 
which  suffer  no  diminution  of  motion  1  There  would  in  this 
case  exist  such  things  as  absolute  moving  equilibria  and  not 
protracted  equilibrations  ending  in  a  final  equilibrium  of  disso- 
lution. The  theory  of  the  absolute  velocity  of  atoms  and  conse- 
quent absolute  moving  equilibria  of  molecules, — according  to 
which  each  kind  of  chemical  element  in  a  gaseous  condition 
has  its  characteristic  velocity  and  perhaps  mode  of  motion,  which 
it  never  loses  under  any  condition,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it 
enters  into  relation  with  other  bodies, — contradicts  all  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  mechanics  and  those  processes  of  equilibra- 
tion through  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  dissipation 
or  degradation  of  energy,  all  motion  eventually  finds  a  dead 
level  of  equal  distribution  either  in  the  form  of  energy  of 
motion  or  equality  of  distance. 

It  would  appear  that  an  absolute  moving  equilibrium  can  have 
no  relation  to  environment  as  such,  for  if  it  is  thus,  in  relation 
it  must  lose  energy  and  gravitate  towards  final  equilibrium. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  water  is  such  a  protracted 
equilibration,  tending   ever,  but  slowly,  towards  dissolution  ? 
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Wo  think  it  is  not  so  regarded  Yet  if  it  were  an  absolute 
moving  equilibrium  it  would  not  as  such  have  any  relation  to 
the  environment.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  when  part 
of  it  enters  into  combination  with  iron,  this  combination  is 
effected  otherwise  than  as  the  rearrangement  of  a  moving  equi- 
librium, more  especially  when  such  a  recombination  is  selective 
in  the  throwing  off,  for  instance,  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  pre- 
ference for  the  oxygen.  The  explanation  of  preferential  chemical 
affinities  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  primary  polarities  than  in 
the  mechanical  relations  of  moving  equilibria. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  equilibration  of  polarities  ?  That 
supposition  is,  wo  think,  beyond  the  reach  of  conception.  It 
escapes  mental  representation  altogether.  It  would  imply  a 
quantitative  equalisation  of  all  attractions  and  repulsions,  the 
despecialisation  of  all  special  affinities,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  tho  chemical  elements. 

Lot  us  now  return  to  a  consideration  of  complex  molecules 
as  moving  equilibria.  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  their  formation 
as  "  a  change  of  the  molecule  into  equilibrium  with  its  environ- 
ment." ♦  In  so  using  the  term  ho  cannot  refer  to  the  reanunge- 
ment  of  a  moving  equilibrium  as  above  defined,  but  can  only  be 
employing  it  as  a  term  connoting  tho  quantitative  aspect  of 
qualitative  causation.  It  is  true  ho  attempts  to  specialise  it  as 
"  a7i  culajttatiofiy  as  it  were,  to  new  surrounding  conditions ; "  but 
here  he  does  not  use  tho  tenn  "adaptation"  in  the  biological 
sense  wo  shall  have  to  consider  in  tho  next  section,  but  only  in 
tho  sense  by  which  every  change  whatsoever,  chemical  or 
physical  or  otherwise,  may  bo  termed  an  adaptation. 

We  have  come  to  this  point,  then,  that  molecules  however 
complex  aro  not  to  bo  regarded  as  moving  equilibria  in  tho 
mechanical  sense  previously  defined.  They  aro  to  bo  regarded 
rather  as  specially  arranged  2^o8itionjt  of  atoms  than  as  specially 
arranged  viotloiis  of  atoms,  and  aro  neither  absolute  moving 
equilibria  nor  protracted  equilibrations  subject  to  loss  of  energy 
and  iinal  dissolution. 

If  wo  can  suppose  the  dissolution  of  complex  molecules,  not 

*  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
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-I  attacks,  but  from  their  own  expenditure  of  energy 

*A  incoherence,  how  are  we  to  imagine  tfieir  original  forma. 

.     It  could  not  have  been  from  their  own  resources,  for  that 

i.;.,.  vaich  formed  them  would  hold  them  together.    The  hypothesis 

of  the  natural  decay  of  molecules  necessitates  the  supposition 

of  a  superior  external  agency  in  their  formation,  the  influence 

of  which  restrains  them  for  a  period,  and  then,  its  coercive 

power  being  lost,  allows  the  dissolution.     But  as  there  is  no 

theory  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  molecules  through  failure 

of  such  internal  energy,  we  must  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  their 

being  protracted  equilibrations  like  the  solar  system.     We  have 

also  found  the  theory  of  their  being  merely  absolute  moving 

equilibria  untenable.     Thus  the  purely  mechanical  theory  of 

molecular  relationship  by  which  biolnprjcAl  t^hanprfta  are  effected 


in  detail  is  found  not  to  be  thie.  We  have  now  to  see  how  it 
is  sought  10  oring  biolOglftal  chafiges  within  the  scope  of  me- 
chanical laws,  by  means  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  "  mov- 
ing equilibria." 

(L)  Tlie  Motions  of  Moving  Equilibria. 

We  have  two,  possibly  three,  types  of  moving  equilibria  to 
consider,  of  which  the  spinning-top,  the  solar  system,  and  the 
steam-engine  may  be  taken  as  representatives. 

A  spinning- top  has  no  parts  moving  in  relation  to  one  another, 
but  is  a  single  solid  body,  and  even  in  its  most  eccentric  motions 
these  are  all  relative  to  other  bodies,  not  to  itself.  When  leav- 
ing the  hand,  it  has  two  motions  besides  the  rotary  motion — 
one  by  which  it  travels  a  short  distance  from  the  operator,  and 
a  "wobbling"  motion  by  which  the  plane  of  its  axis  inclines 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  first  motion  is  soon  exhausted. 
The  second  motion  is  more  slowly  overcome  until  the  rotary 
motion  only  prevails,  and  the  top  acquires  the  state  of  "sleep- 
ing." If  the  initial  rotary  motion  is  not  great,  while  the 
thrust  is  great  with  a  considerable  declination,  the  top  never 
acquires  the  steady  rotary  motion  at  all,  and  presently  falls 
to  the  ground ;  whereas  if  care  is  taken  to  secure  a  minimum  of 
these  motions,  the  top  will  very  speedily  acquire  the  "sleeping" 


I 
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state,  and  will  remam  in  motion  b  considerable  time. 
an  instance  of  protracted  equilibration.  The  oppoeing  foi 
are  alight,  the  lossca  of  motion  slow.  The  principal  point  ( 
interest  in  the  matter  ia  as  to  how  the  "  wobhling  "  motion  is 
overcome  by  the  rotary  motion  and  the  language  by  n'hicli  it  ia 
to  be  described.  We  think  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing the  process  to  the  class  of  coses  in  mechanics  in  wliich  one 
powerful  energy  by  sheer  momentum  nullifies  a  weaker  oppo&it« 
energy,  and  with  slightly  diminished  or  divergent  force  puisues 
its  way.  We  do  not  think  that  there  13  any  occasion  to  speaJt  of 
counterbalance,  of  adaptation,  or  rearrangement.  We  find  no 
such  terras  made  use  of  in  treatises  on  mechanics  with  regard 
to  the  case  before  us. 

The  next  instance  we  shall  take  is  that  of  the  steam-engina 
This  case  is  extremely  complicated  in  appearance  but  very  simple 
in  principle.  A  certain  amount  of  Energy  of  Position  is  con. 
verted  into  an  equivalent  of  Energy  of  Motion,  which  is  either 
given  off  freely  to  the  air  and  solid  bodies  ia  the  form  of  mole- 
cular motion,  or  ia  reconverted  into  some  other  mode  of  Kneigy 
of  Position  or  Energy  of  Motion,  The  engine  itself  has  no 
motion  except  as  the  means  of  transfer.  If  its  motions  lasted 
a  long  time  after  receiving  the  energy,  it  would  be  a  caaa  of 
protracted  equilibration ;  but  that  is  not  so.  When  the  enet^  b 
removed,  reit  speedUy  ensues.  The  attainment  of  a  stato  oC 
rest  is  one  of  great  simplicity.  There  ia  no  compUcHtion  in  our 
thoughts  aa  to  counterbalancing,  adaptation,  and  rearrang^mfiDl 
of  motion. 

The  case  of  the  solar  system  requires  greater  consideration. 
Here  we  have  quite  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  each  with  ita 
own  momentum  and  gravitative  attraction  towards  each  of  th* 
other  members  of  the  system.  This  ia  not  a  simple  moviag 
equilibrium  like  the  spinning-top,  but  a  complex  oao,  and  it 
leaves  room  for  speculation.  What,  for  instance,  would  hspnen 
were  another  planet  to  be  introduced  into  the  system  T  Surtliog 
aa  such  a  supposition  might  be,  we  make  no  doubt  howover  tha^ 
Ifiven  the  size,  momentum,  and  point  of  incidence  of  such  » 
visitor,  a  mathematician  would  be  able  to  calculate  the  utioiuil 
and  nature  of  the  disturbance  which  it  would  set  up  within  th* 
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system.  The  incoming  mass  might  be  as  small  as  an  asteroid, 
making  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
system,  or  it  might  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  destroy  the 
general  balance.  But  suppose  a  planet  of  medium  size  to  be 
projected  into  the  system — there  would  no  doubt  be  some  re- 
arrangement of  the  motions  of  the  various  members  till  a  normal 
rhythm  was  again  attained.  We  believe  the  problem  would  be 
recognised  as  a  purely  mechanical  one  of  the  composition  of 
motions.  Possibly  it  would  be  fair  to  speak  of  such  rearrange- 
ments as  adaptations  or  counterbalances,  but  the  terms  would 
be  unde;rstood  in  purely  mechanical  senses. 

(Z.)  Moving  EquUihria — Waste  and  Repair, 

In  the  case  of  the  spinning-top  there  is  a  loss  of  motion,  but 
no  loss  of  substance.  In  the  case  of  the  solar  system  there  is 
again  loss  of  motion,  but  no  loss  of  substance.  We  do  not 
know  if  this  accords  with  the  fundamental  conception  of  waste. 
Of  course  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the 
cosmos,  but  each  of  these  cases  presents  a  local  diminution  of 
energy  without  loss  of  substance.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  waste 
of  energy,  but  we  apprehend  the  word  "  waste  "  usually  implies 
loss  of  substance.  Moving  equilibria,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  are  not  subject  to  loss  of  substance,  but  only  to 
diminution  of  motion.  If  a  member  of  the  solar  system  lost  its 
motion,  it  would  not  be  left  behind  or  thrown  out  as  waste  ;  it 
would  faU  into  the  central  sun,  with  results  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider.  Should,  however,  a  member  of  the  system 
be  abstracted  therefrom,  there  would  be  a  rearrangement  of 
mutual  motions.  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
missing  planet  would  leave  a  hiatus  which  the  system  would 
endeavour  to  make  good.  The  system  would  in  its  way  be  just 
as  perfect  and  harmonious  as  before.  It  would  not  need  repair 
nor  seek  completion  of  its  former  model.  Thus  a  moving 
equilibrium  does  not  imply  loss  of  substance  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  replacement  of  lost  substance  on  the  other  hand.  The 
only  meaning  of  a  moving  equilibrium  is  a  continuous  relative 
and  rhythmic  motion  of  bodies  constituting  a  system  of  motions 
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8ul)jcct  to  constant,  although  perhaps  inappreciable  diminution, 
and  thus  subject  to  an  eventual  dissolution. 


(m.)  TJie  Evolution  of  Moving  Equilibria, 

In  Sub-section  (i,)  we  considered  the  conception  of  atoms  and 
the  evolution  of  molecules  as  moving  equilibria,  resulting  in  an 
opinion  adverse  to  that  hypothesis.  We  have  now  to  ask  the 
student  s  attention  to  the  evolution  of  systems  of  molecules  as 
moving  equilibria. 

The  radical  weakness  of  all  these  speculations  is  that  we  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  ultimate  structure  and  motions  of  the 
chemical  elements.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  an  absolute  bar 
to  all  sound  thinking  from  the  d  priori  side.  However  far  back 
we  penetrate,  we  never  get  back  far  enough  to  reach  the  funda- 
mental explanations ;  and  if  we  begin  our  work  at  a  later  point, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  being  thrown  off  at  a  tangent  from 
the  great  cosmic  circlings.  Until  we  can  penetrate  to  the  yery 
heart  of  tlio  matter,  no  deductive  reasonings  will  carry  us  far. 
If  we  enter  upon  such  speculations,  it  is  merely  to  show  the 
futility  of  all  such  endeavours,  including  those  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  set  about  the  d  priori  study  of 
the  evolution  of  systems  of  molecules  as  moving  equilibria  f 
Are  we  to  conceive  of  the  completed  result  as  a  system  similar 
to  the  solar  system  ?  And  again,  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  the 
molecules  and  of  their  aggregation  1  Are  they  brought  together 
by  polarity,  and  so  arranged  into  certain  forms  of  structure! 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  in  this  concentration  they  acquire  veloci- 
ties which  in  the  system  they  form  result  in  relative  rhythmic 
motions  1  and  these  motions,  are  they  rotary,  or  those  of 
mutual  approach  and  retrocession  f  In  all  such  cases  there 
would  be  preliminary  difficulties  to  settle  as  to  the  confinement 
of  the  term  equilibration  to  the  mechanical  conception  of  the 
motions  of  bodies,  or  as  to  the  enlargement  of  its  application  to 
the  polarities  of  atoms  and  molecules.  To  disentange  the  con- 
ceptions of  equilibrations  of  polarities  is,  however,  beyond  our 
powers  of  analysis.  Another  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  conception 
of  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  allow  the  moving  equilibrium 
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of  molecules  any  sensible  time  for  its  existence,  so  as  to  give  it 
sufficient  warrant  in  continuance  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  protracted  equilibration.  It  is  supposed  that  the  formation  of 
a  moving  equilibrium  of  molecules  could  only  take  place  in  water 
of  a  certain  temperature.  But  one  would  suppose  that  the  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  water  would  very  speedily  subtract  so  much 
motion  from  the  system  as  to  lead  to  an  almost  immediate  dis- 
solution. 

If  we  are  to  consider  systems  of  molecules  as  moving  equili- 
bria from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  above  result.  Can  we  then  regard  them  from  any 
other  conceivable  point  of  view  1  We  cannot  conceive  of  equi- 
librations of  polarity  otherwise  than  as  the  statical  arrange- 
ment of  structure  involving  the  conception  of  relative  position 
rather  than  the  conception  of  relative  rhythmic  motion.  Can 
we  then  form  the  latter  conception  out  of  any  of  the  other 
energies  of  motion  mentioned  in  Professor  Stewart's  list,  such 
as  molecular  motion,  electrical  motion,  ethereal  motion,  &c.  ? 
We  fear  we  can  form  no  conception  of  motion  free  from  the 
mechanical  limitations  of  body,  momentum,  velocity,  and  position. 

If  this  difficulty  attends  the  d  priori  synthesis  of  systems  of 
molecules  as  moving  equilibria,  how  much  moire  difficult  must 
be  the  synthesis  of  systems  of  systems  of  moving  equilibria 
forming  still  more  complicated  moving  equilibria  1 

Each  fresh  combination  involves  the  double  difficulty  of  con- 
sidering the  cause  and  nature  of  the  combination.  Is  it  merely 
segregation  or  simple  polarity  1  Then  what  is  segregation  ?  Is  it 
chemical  affinity?  Then  what  is  chemical  affinity?  Is  it 
polarity  ?  Then  what  is  the  result  of  polarity  beyond  relative 
position  1  Is  it  mechanical  equilibration  1  Then  how  are  we  to 
conceive  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  their  correlations  as  purely 
mechanical  relations  ?  And  when  these  systems  of  systems  of 
moving  equilibria  are  formed,  how  do  they  interact? 

We  ask  all  these  questions,  supposing  them  incapable  of 
reply;  but  we  do  not  forget  that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has 
given  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  evolution  of  such  systems. 
Let  us  recur  to  it  with  the  view  of  testing  the  deductive  warrant 
and  examining  the  language  he  makes  use  of  in  his  reasonings. 
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We  have  to  direct  attention  to  the  Appendix  to  voL  L  of  the 
"  Biology."  The  especial  point  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this 
account  of  the  evolution  of  moving  equilibria  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Sponcer  would  imply,  the  growth  of  complexity  and  consequent 
susceptibility  to  change  from  the  slightest  alteration  of  incident 
forces.  Nor  is  it  the  question  how  from  the  known  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  certain  of  the  chemical  elements  the 
properties  of  their  aggregations  are  to  be  deduced.  In  our 
previous  criticism  we  animadverted  upon  the  purely  verbal 
process  and  verbal  result.  What  we  would  now  specially  im- 
press upon  the  student  is  that  from  first  to  last  this  process  of 
reasoning  should  be  carried  on  in  terms  of  the  conception  of 
a  mechanical  moving  equilibrium.  We  hold  that  any  other 
special  conception  of  equilibration  is  not  possible,  and  the 
general  conception  of  it  as  identical  with  universal  causation  is 
valueless  as  an  instrument  of  definite  thought 

The  passage  in  question  takes  equilibration  in  this  wide  sense 
and  altogether  overlooks  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
special  mechanical  sensa  It  is,  therefore,  ineffective  in  its  ex- 
planations taken  as  preliminary  to  those  subsequent  higher  com- 
binations and  [events  which  are  to  be  interpreted  under  the 
special  aspect  of  moving  equilibria.  The  second  part  of  this 
Appendix  deals  with  the  evolution  of  physiological  units,  and 
is  also  characterised  by  the  absence  of  any  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  the  terms  of  "  moving  equilibria  "  and  by  the  constant 
introduction  of  *'  polarity."  Here  again  the  onus  of  the  con- 
structive process  is  thrown  upon  the  known  properties  of  the 
original  chemical  elements.  The  only  special  use  made  of  the 
term  equilibration  is  in  the  influence  of  parts  upon  parts  in 
changes  of  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies.  Otherwise  it  is 
employed  in  its  universalistic  sense. 

(n.)  Moving  Equilibria  and  Simple  Equilibration, 

All  direct  physical  actions,  such  as  the  fall  of  a  body  to  the 
ground,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity,  a  chemical  com* 
bination,  &c.,  from  one  of  Mr.  Spencer's  points  of  view,  may  be 
regarded  as  "  simple  "  equilibrations.     In  what  relation  do  they 
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stand  to  "moving  equilibria"  if  the  latter  exist  in  the  shape 
of  molecules  or  systems  of  molecules  1  How  do  simple  equilibra- 
tions affect  moving  equilibria?  or  how  do  moving  equilibria 
affect  simple  equilibrations?  Do  molecules  or  systems  of  mole- 
cules ever  acquire  such  a  characteristic  corporate  or  co-ordinate 
existence  as  moving  equilibria  that  they  can  nullify  or  coerce 
simple  equilibrations;  that  is  to  say,  render  nugatory  mere 
physical  actions  which  are  inimical  to  their  own  continuance  ? 
All  these  and  many  similar  questions  arise  and  require  replies 
before  the  doctrine  of  complex  molecules  or  systems  thereof  can 
be  understood  in  the  mechanical  or  any  special  sense  as  moving 
equilibria. 


§  9.  Mr.  Spencer's  Account  of  EquilihraiioTL 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  equilibration  is  to  be  studied  in 
"  First  Principles,"  Chapter  XXII.,  and  in  vol.  L  of  "  Principles 
of  Biology,"  Part  IIL,  Chapters  XL  and  XIL 

(a.)  The  Equilibration  of  Motions. 

Mr.  Spencer  presents  equilibration  under  the  two  forms  indis- 
criminately of  equilibration  of  motions  and  equilibration  of 
forces.  These  are  by  no  means  identical,  and  the  course  pur- 
sued leads  to  confusion  of  thought  and  incoherence  of  argument 
The  primary  concrete  instances  are  rendered  in  terms  of  the 
former,  whereas  the  reasoned  extensions  are  all  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  latter ;  besides  which  there  is  an  implied  reference 
to  a  method  of  equilibration  in  terms  of  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  the  equivalence  of  energies. 

The  simple  mechanical  equilibration  of  motion,  by  which  an 
equal  distribution  of  motion  and  an  equal  distribution  of  mate- 
rial substances  is  eventually  attained,  is  identical  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  According  to  this  theory 
all  the  various  forms  of  energy  which  from  their  heterogeneity 
of  distribution  are  now  capable  of  effecting  work  or  change, 
constantly  suffer  degradation  to  a  condition  from  which  no 
work  is  to  be  obtained.     There  is  a  continued  tendency  to  sink 
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of  the  various  constituents  of  the  nebula,  which  quite  over- 
power the  merely  mechanical  redistributions  of  extension,  resist- 
ance, and  motion.  How  then  shall  we  still  say  the  ensuing 
general  process  is  one  of  equilibration?  Simply  by  calling 
the  new  classes  of  actions  equilibrations  also ;  and  thus  by  a 
verbal  ingenuity  equilibration  remains  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
universe.  Still  it  is  not  one  process  but  two  processes  which 
are  included  under  that  name. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  order  to  furnish  us  with  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  process  of  equilibration,  gives  an  account  of  its  four 
different  orders.*  The  first  order  includes  the  comparatively 
simple  motions  which,  being  quickly  divided  and  subdivided  into 
motions  communicated  to  other  portions  of  matter,  are  presently 
dissipated.  The  second  order  comprehends  various  kinds  of 
vibration  or  oscillation  exhibiting  a  visible  rhythm  which  is 
soon  lost  in  invisible  rhythms.  The  third  order  obtains  in  those 
aggregates  which  continually  expend  as  much  motion  as  they 
receive,  such  as  the  steam-engine.  The  fourth  order  comprises 
all  moving  equilibria,  such  as  the  solar  system,  in  which  the 
resistance  to  motion  being  inappreciable,  the  equilibration  is 
indefinitely  protracted. 

This  account  of  equilibration,  it  will  be  seen,  is  purely  mecha- 
nical No  reference  whatever  is  made  to  those  equilibrations 
of  chemical  affinity  or  polarity  which  do  so  much  biological 
work,  nor  to  the  equilibrations  of  specific  gravity,  which  with 
the  chemical  energies  effect  segregation  both  of  colloid  masses 
and  crystalloid  structures.  All  these,  it  is  true,  might  be  found 
to  act  mechanically  in  some  fundamental  science,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  science,  or  even  with  a  correct  conception  of 
such  a  system  of  fundamental  mechanics,  it  is  clear  that  they 
do  not  act  conformably  to  the  idea  of  a  mechanics  of  which  the 
ruling  principle  is  the  equal  distribution  of  resistances  and 
motions. 

(ft.)  T?ie  Equilibration  of  Forces. 

The  change  of  thought  which  is  effected  when,  instead  of 
speaking  of  equilibrations  of  motions,  we  speak  of  equilibrations 

*  First  Principles,  p.  487. 
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Aoving  equilibrium  may  be  described  in  terms  of  forces. 
Thereupon  other  things  called  forces  may  be  substituted  in  the 
abstract  statement,  and  new  moving  equilibria  may  be  worked 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  ones. 

The  first  thing  is  to  render  the  mechanical  moving  equili- 
brium into  abstract  terms.  The  three  concrete  instances  adduced 
by  Mr.  Spencer  are  the  spinning-top,  the  solar  system,  and  the 
steam-engine.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  first  is  a  very 
simple  case  of  the  mechanical  relations  of  motions,  and  that  the 
last  is  not  a  case  of  moving  equilibrium  at  alL  The  case  of 
the  solar  system  is  the  purest  case  of  all ;  and  since  it  is  an 
instance  of  a  system  of  bodies  having  continuous  relative  motion, 
it  affords  the  best  concrete  example  for  the  object  now  in 
view.     Mr.  Spencer  says  of  it : — 

"  For  any  system  of  bodies  exhibiting,  like  those  of  the  Solar 
System,  a  combination  of  balanced  rhythms,  has  this  peculiarity ; 
— that  though  the  constituents  of  the  system  have  relative 
movements,  the  system  as  a  whole  has  no  movement.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  group  remains  fixed.  Whatever 
quantity  of  motion  any  member  of  it  has  in  any  direction,  is 
from  moment  to  moment  counterbalanced  by  an  equivalent 
motion  in  some  other  part  of  the  group  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
and  80  the  aggregate  matter  of  the  group  is  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  moving  equili- 
brium, is  the  disappearance  of  some  movement  which  the  aggre- 
gate had  in  relation  to  external  things,  and  a  continuance  of 
those  movements  only  which  the  different  parts  of  the  aggregate 
have  in  relation  to  each  other."  * 

"  This  penultimate  state  of  motion  is  the  moving  equilibrium  ; 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  tends  to  arise  in  an  aggregate  having 
compound  motions,  as  a  transitional  state  on  the  way  towards 
complete  equilibrium.  Throughout  Evolution  of  all  kinds,  there 
is  a  continual  approximation  to,  and  more  or  less  complete  main- 
tenance of,  this  moving  equilibrium.  As  in  the  Solar  System 
there  has  been  established  an  independent  moving  equilibrium 
— an  equilibrium  such  that  the  relative  motions  of  the  consti- 

*  First  Principles,  p.  488. 
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tuent  parts  are  continually  so  counterbalanced  by  opposite 
motions,  that  the  mean  state  of  the  whole  aggregate  never  varies ; 
so  is  it,  though  in  a  loss  distinct  manner,  with  each  form  of 
dependent  moving  equilibrium."* 

We  do  not  here  examine  the  various  analogies  suggested  in 
continuation,  as  we  wish  to  understand  the  working  of  the 
solar  system  first.     Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  say : — 

"  And  the  fact  which  we  have  here  particularly  to  observe, 
is,  that  as  a  corollary  from  the  general  law  of  equilibration 
above  set  forth,  the  evolution  of  every  aggregate  must  go  on 
until  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  established ;  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  excess  of  force  which  the  aggregate  possesses  in  any 
direction,  must  eventually  be  expended  in  overcoming  resis- 
tances to  change  in  that  direction :  leaving  behind  only  those 
movements  which  compensate  each  other,  and  so  form  a  moving 
equilibrium.  Respecting  the  structural  state  simultaneously 
reached,  it  must  obviously  be  one  presenting  an  arrangement  of 
forces  that  counterbalance  all  the  forces  to  which  the  aggregate 
is  subject  So  long  as  there  remains  a  residual  force  in  any 
direction — be  it  excess  of  a  force  exerted  by  the  aggregate  on  its 
environment,  or  of  a  force  exercised  by  its  environment  on  the 
aggregate — equilibrium  does  not  exist ;  and  therefore  the  redis- 
tribution of  matter  must  continue.  Whence  it  follows  that  the 
limit  of  heterogeneity  towards  which  every  aggregate  progresses, 
is  the  formation  of  as  many  specialisations  and  combinations  of 
parts,  as  there  are  specialised  and  combined  forces  to  be  met" 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  abstract  state- 
ment is  a  correct  representation  of  the  history  of  the  solar 
system,  the  only  known  instance  of  a  mechanical  moving  equi- 
librium. 

The  first  point  concerns  the  evolution  of  the  moving  equili- 
brium. Mr.  Spencer  says  that  "  the  evolution  of  every  aggre- 
gate must  go  on  until  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  established." 
Is  it  because  "  every  equilibrium  commonly  regarded  as  absolute, 
is  in  one  sense  a  moving  equilibrium;  because  along  with  a 
motionless  state  "of  the  whole  there  is  always  some  relative 

*  First  Principles,  p,  489. 
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movement  of  its  insensible  parts"!  Apparently  Mr.  Spencer 
means  more  than  this,  for  this  is  the  ultimate  state,  and  he 
wishes  to  show  that  every  aggregate  must  pass  through  the 
universal  penultimate  state  of  which  the  solar  system  is  typical 
This  he  endeavours  to  establish  not  a  posteriori,  but  deductively. 
The  reason  he  gives  is  :  "  Since,  as  we  have  seen,  an  excess  of 
force  which  the  aggregate  possesses  in  any  direction,  must  even- 
tually be  expended  in  overcoming  resistances  to  change  in  that 
direction :  leaving  behind  only  those  movements  which  com- 
pensate each  other,  and  so  form  a  moving  equilibrium."  We 
really  cannot  say  that  we  understand  the  above  passage.  Is 
Mr.  Spencer  speaking  of  the  solar  system  or  of  every  aggregate  1 
We  are  asked  to  conceive  of  "an  ex-cess  of  force."  This 
excess  of  force  cannot  be  that  of  molecular  motion,  nor  light, 
nor  chemical  action,  for  the  force  spoken  of  is  referred  to  as 
having  a  spatial  direction,  and  it  is  expended  in  .overcoming 
resistances  to  change  again  specified  **  in  that  direction  " — giving 
the  reasoning  apparently  a  mechanical  limitation.  Moreover  it 
is  said  to  leave  movements  behind  it,  and  these  movements 
are  compensatory  of  one  another — thus  establishing  a  moving 
equilibrium.  We  should  be  inclined  to  characterise  this 
reasoning  as  a  chaos  of  thought,  without  definite  beginning, 
process,  or  result.  The  structural  state  reached  simultaneously 
with  this  arrangement  of  motions  must,  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  be 
one  presenting  an  arrangement  of  forces  that  counterbalance  all 
the  forces  to  which  the  aggregate  is  subject."  We  will  ask 
what  are  the  forces  to  which  the  solar  system  is  subject  ?  The 
only  force  adduced  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  inappreciable  resistance 
of  the  ethereal  medium.  We  will,  however,  suppose  it  appre- 
ciable. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  solar  system  counter- 
balancing this  force  to  which  it  would  be  thus  subject  1  We 
presume  the  meaning  of  counterbalance  is  to  render  ineflfective ; 
the  question  therefore  arises.  Would  the  solar  system  alter  its 
structure  in  order  to  render  ineffective  the  increased  resistance 
of  the  resisting  medium  t  We  cannot  suppose  any  such  thing. 
Leaving  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  moving  equilibria  un- 
solved, let  us  now  take  the  case  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
"Direct  Equilibration"  in  the  "Biology." 
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"  Tlie  ciise  of  the  Solar  System  will  best  serve  our  purpose. 
An  assemblage  of  bodies,  each  of  TChich  hua  its  simple  and  com- 
pound motions,  that  aeverallj  alternate  between  two  extramM^ 
and  the  whole  of  which  haa  its  involved  perturbations,  that  no» 
increase  and  now  decrease,  is  here  presented  to  us.  SoppOM 
a  new  fotce  were  broui,'ht  to  bear  on  tliis  moving  eqoilibiiiuii. 
Bay  by  the  arrival  of  some  wandering  mass,  or  by  an  additiout 
momentum  given  to  one  of  the  existing  masses — what  would  b» 
the  result  t  If  the  strange  body  or  the  extra  force  were  very 
large,  it  might  so  derange  the  entire  system  as  to  cause  \U 
collapse  :  by  overthrow  of  its  rhythmical  movements,  tho  luoviti^ 
equilibrium  mii^ht  rapidly  be  cbunged  into  a  complete  equili' 
brium.  But  what  if  the  incident  force,  falling  oii  the  system 
fi'om  without,  proved  insufficient  lo  overthrow  it  1  There  would 
then  arise  a  set  of  perturbations  which  would,  in  the  couree  o( 
an  enormous  period,  slowly  work  round  into  a  modified  movii^ 
equilibrium." 

This  statement  will  be  accepted  without  question.  It  is  « 
hypothesis  in  mechanics.  The  conception  of  the  moving  equili- 
brium is  a  mechanical  one,  and  the  conception  of  the  incoming 
force  must  take  the  form  of  a  mechanical  one  ;  and  the  resoll  U 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  positions  Uid 
motions  of  the  members  of  the  system.  Can  we  maka  u 
abstract  statement  of  this  case  in  terms  of  modes  of  energy  m 
as  to  comprise  an  account  of  a  moving  equiUbrium  of  eneij? 
other  than  mechanical  motion  I  It  appears  to  us  that  foiling  » 
fundamental  mechanical  explanation  of  these  modes  of  cniisy, 
such  a  task  is  impossible.  The  essentials  of  the  stat«tui^t  an 
relative  movements  of  bodies  which  form  a  syatcm  and  h»W 
little  if  any  relation  with  the  environment  AgFiia  we  fail  to  s«c 
that  these  rearrangements  of  position  and  motion  cnu  bn  spoka 
of  as  structural  changes  effected  to  counterbahuico  the  iiieidenl 
force  j  they  are  only  tlie  direct  result  of  that  incident  force. 

Referring  to  the  abstract  statement  that  "s<i  long  «s  ihn* 
remains  a  residual  force  in  any  direction,  be  it  excesa  of  a  fo(tt 
exerted  by  the  aggregate  on  iLs  environment,  or  of  a  force  ox«W 
by  its  environment  on  the  ajjgregato,  equilibrium  does  not  ou>t.* 
wo  would  ask,  with  rpferonco  to  the  solar  system,  what  i*  iti 
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environment  1  Is  it  anything  but  interstellar  ether  1  Is  its 
excess  of  force  molecular  motion  not  possessed  by  the  ether, 
and  does  the  ether  possess  a  force  which  it  exerts  on  the 
aggregate  nebula  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  continues :  "  Whence  it  follows  that  the  limit 
of  heterogeneity  towards  which  every  aggregate  progresses,  is 
the  formation  of  as  many  specialisations  and  combinations  of 
parts  as  there  are  specialised  and  combined  forces  to  be  met.'' 

In  all  these  passages  the  thought  sought  to  be  evolved  is  that 
of  counterbalance,  with  rearrangements  of  motion  and  position 
in  order  to  effect  it  In  such  a  conception  the  idea  of  simple 
equilibration  is  lost  sight  ol  The  resulting  rearrangements  of 
the  moving  members  of  a  system  due  in  a  most  direct  manner 
to  an  incident  force,  are  regarded  as  counterbalancing  that 
force ;  whereas  the  new  force  has  really  become  an  integral  part 
of  a  new  system.  It  has  been  amalgamated  with  it  as  a  consti- 
tuent It  does  not  nullify  any  amount  of  energy  previously 
possessed  by  the  system,  but  adds  to  it.  There  is  no  warrant 
for  introducing  the  notion  of  any  counteracting  process  or 
arrangement.  The  idea  of  oppositions,  of  attacks  and  defence, 
of  a  balance  even  against  an  intruding  force,  does  not  find  place 
in  the  consideration  of  the  case  at  alL  But  if  the  ensuing 
process  is  to  be  called  by  the  names  "adaptation,"  "adjust- 
ment," "counterbalance,"  &c.,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  calculable 
mechanical  result  of  new  dynamical  relationships. 

Mr.  Spencer's  conception  of  a  moving  equilibrium,  in  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  force  impinging 
upon  it,  is  that  of  a  system  of  counterbalance.  He  says, 
"  Whatever  quantity  of  motion  any  member  of  it  has  in  any 
direction,  is  from  moment  to  moment  counterbalanced  by  an 
equivalent  motion  in  some  other  part  of  the  group  in  an  opposite 
direction"  We  do  not  know  whether  this  description  of  the 
solar  system  is  correct,  but  even  supposing  it  to  be  so,  any  new 
incoming  member  would  take  its  place  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  others.  There  would  be  no  general  movement  of  opposition 
to  it  It  could  not  be  treated  as  an  object  external  to  the 
system  and  its  entrance  resisted. 
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In  one  of  the  foregoing  passages  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of 
moving  equilibrium  as  liaving  a  tendency  to  eelf-maintenance. 
Having  the  solar  aystem  in  view  as  the  typical  case,  let  os  ex- 
amine the  correctness  of  this  theory.  It  is  admitted  tliat  tLe 
Bolar  system  is  a  protracted  equllibratioa.  Are  'we  to  suppose 
that  the  solar  system  supplies  itself  -with  increasing  enei^  to 
make  good  that  which  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  restslance 
of  the  medium  1  Such  a  supposition  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
Mttertained.  Does  Mr.  Spencer  mean,  however,  that  it  main. 
tains  itself,  or  could  maintain  itself,  against  any  external  attack  I 
This  cannot  he,  for  he  says ;— -"  For  the  new  motion  given  to  the 
parts  of  a  moving  eqailibrium  by  a  diatuibing  force,  most  eitber 
be  of  such  kind  and  amount  that  it  cannot  be  dissipated  befon 
the  pre-existing  motions,  in  which  case  it  brings  the  morinf 
equihbrium  to.  an  end ;  or  else  it  must  be  of  such  kind  and 
iimount  that  it  can  be  dissipated  before  the  pre-eiisting  motions. 
in  which  case  the  moving  equilibrium  is  re-estahlished,"  • 
Thus  if  an  attacking  body  should  be  relatively  Tery  Inigc^  o* 
possess  great  momentum,  tlie  moving  equilibrium  would  h» 
destroyed,  whereas  if  it  should  be  relatively  small,  it  votild  fiiui 
its  place  as  a  member  of  a  rc-atranged  systeta.  To  t«mi  tbe 
latter  process  a  tendency  to  self-maintenance  is  metely  a  nfv- 
renco  to  the  theory  of  the  inertia  of  bodies. 

Having  now  considered  the  nature  of  the  only  moving  eqnili- 
brium  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  let  ub  next  coCiside 
what  is  not  included  in  it.  It  does  not,  for  instance,  aa  vt 
have  just  seen,  take  any  account  of  emi-ironment.  In  tho  fin! 
place,  it  has  no  environment  to  speak  of.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  established  "correspondence"  with  any  other  •olu 
system  ;  the  only  general  relation  it  may  have  is  that  of  ntOT»- 
ment  round  a  common  centre. 

In  the  next  place,  beyond  the  faint  mechanicnl  contwctni 
just  mentioned,  it  is  nut  a  member  of  a  mutually  dcnaHMl 
system.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  distinct  difiercnce  hetween  • 
mechanical  system  and  an  organic  system.  Hot  does  it  an»«c 
possible  that  the  solar  system  could  he  brought  into  rvlotivilT 

•  First  Principles,  p.  S'fi' 
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near  contact  with  other  similar  systems  so  as  to  form  an  organic 
whole,  and  yet  that  each  should  maintain  its  separate  existence. 
The  only  result  that  could  be  predicted  would  be  a  general 
destruction.  This  is  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  a 
mechanical  moving  equilibrium  and  the  relations  of  atoms  and 
molecules  which  can  form  chemical  combinations  without  loss 
of  individuality.  Any  attempt  to  treat  chemical  aggregations 
and  processes  upon  the  same  theories  as  the  equilibrations  of  the 
momenta — motions  and  mechanical  aspects  of  bodies — must  be 
a  failure. 

Again,  we  find  in  the  solar  system  no  reception  of  energy  and 
no  means  for  the  storage  of  energy.  Every  individual  change 
that  can  be  imagined  is  one  of  simple  and  direct  mechanical 
action. 

Finally,  we  recur  to  the  question  how  the  conception  of 
counterbalance,  readjustment,  &c.,  in  the  motions  and  positions 
of  the  bodies  composing  the  solar  system  under  a  hypothetical 
incursion  of  a  foreign  body,  is  to  be  made  applicable  to  any  of 
the  relations  or  changes  of  aggregates  of  the  chemical  elements 
under  the  conditions  of  Professor  Stewart's  list  of  energies. 
That  these  chemical  substances  act  upon  one  another,  and 
that  they  are  affected  in  their  relationships  by  heat,  light, 
electricity,  &c.,  is  matter  of  ordinary  knowledge ;  'but  their 
relations  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  mass  and  velo- 
city. Atoms  and  molecules  are  not  related  to  each  other  as 
members  of  one  unrelated  revolving  system,  nor  are  they  related 
to  each  other  as  one  solar  system  would  be  to  another  in  relative 
contiguity.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  purely 
mechanical  relationships  of  the  one  and  the  "  polarities,"  if  such 
they  are  to  be  called,  of  the  others.  The  theory  and  all  the 
conceptions  connected  with  "moving  equilibria"  are  purely 
mechanical.  The  only  common  conception  is  that  of  quantita- 
tive relationship.  If  one  mechanical  force  is  relatively  great^  it 
will  overcome  the  movements  of  another.  If  relatively  weak,  it 
will  influence  and  finally  balance  with  the  movements  of  the 
other. 
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{<l.)  Suggested  Identical  Interpretation  of  Organic  Evohition. 

The  foregoing  considerations  derive  tbeir  importance  from  tlia 
fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  affiliates  biologic  evolution  upon  physical 
evolution  by  means  of  the  laws  of  moving  equilibria.  We  have 
given  a  very  inadequate  study  of  the  ramifications  of  the  argu- 
ment as  presented  by  Mr.  Spencer,  bnt  we  consider  it  wiser,  on 
'the  whole,  to  alTord  the  gtudent  a  conception  of  the  general 
position  rather  than  to  overwhelm  him  with  a  largo  bulk  of 
detailed  criticism.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Spencer's 
interpretation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  organisms.  Th» 
question  as  to  origin  we  shall  postpone,  on  account  of  iU'l 
obscurity,  until  we  have  fully  considered  the  meaning  of  organr  f 
isms  as  moving  equilibria. 

Organisms  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  dependent  moving  \ 
equilibria.  In  this  respect  they  are  claseed  with  the  eteant-- 1 
engine  which  receives  and  expends  energy.  It  cannot  but  be  J 
reckoned  a  very  rough  analogy,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  h 
reject  it  altogether,  for  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  ondg 
expending  energy  there  is  nothing  in  common.  Kor  does  tha'J 
analogy  play  any  important  part  in  ^Ir.  Spencer's  argument..]' 
The  specialty  of  the  treatment  is  in  the  analogy  with  the  pro- .J 
tracted  equilibration  of  the  solar  system. 

"  Now  though  instead  of  being,  like  the  Solar  System,  ia  ad 
state    of  independent  moving  equilibrium,  an  organism  is  ia] 
a  state  of  depetident   moving  equilibrium  ('  First  Principle^*^ 
§  130),  yet  this  does  not  prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  a 
law.     Every  animal  daily  obtains  from  without,  a  supply  of  4 
force  to  replace  the  force  which  it  expends;  but  this  coulinual  J 
giving  to  its  parts  a  new  momentum,  to  make  up  for  the  tno>. 
nientum  continually  lost,  does  not  interfere  with  the  carrying.  1 
on  of  actions  and  reactions  like  those  just  described.     Here,  ■ 
before,  we  have  a  definitely -armngod  aggregate  of  parts,  wbiolt  J 
we  call  or^ns,  having  their  definitely- established  actiona  ftn^'M 
reactions,  which  we  coll  functions.    These  rhythmical  actions  o 
functions,  and  the  various  compound  rhythms  resulting  (roistl 
tlieir  combinations,  are  in  such  ailjustment  as  to  balance  tlm^ 
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actions  to  which  the  organism  is  subject :  there  is  a  constant  or 
periodic  genesis  of  forces,  which,  in  their  kinds,  amounts,  and 
directions,  suffice  to  antagonise  the  forces  which  the  organism 
has  constantly  or  periodically  to  bear."* 

Here  we  have  an  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between 
an  organism  and  the  solar  system.  We  leave  the  question  of 
the  supply  and  expenditure  of  energy  out  of  account,  except  in 
regard  to  the  ascription  of  momentum.  We  think  this  is  a 
proper  term  to  apply  to  moving  bodies,  but  an  improper  term 
to  apply  to  chemical  processes ;  and  the  use  of  it  here  is  to  be 
condemned  as  unwarrantably  affording  help  to  a  verbal  ana- 
logy which  ought  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merita  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  consider  whether  the  definite  arrangement 
of  parts  called  organs  bears  any  analogy  to  the  relations  of 
members  of  the  solar  system,  and  whether  their  actions  a^ 
related  to  each  other  like  the  relative  motions  of  the  sun  and 
planets. 

Evidently  the  organs  of  the  body  are  not  related  to  each 
other  as  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  for  they  are  not 
separate,  nor  do  they  revolve  round  one  another  in  free  space. 
Nor  is  the  method  of  equilibration  the  same,  for  in  one  case  it  is 
due  to  the  slight  resistance  of  the  resisting  ether,  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  due  to  the  giving  off  of  molecular  motion  and  other 
forms  of  energy.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  general  terms  what  the 
relations  of  the  actions  of  the  organs  may  be  to  each  other,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  the  purely  mechanical  relations  of  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system.  Is  the  analogy  furthered  by 
calling  these  actions  of  the  organs  "  rhythms  1 "  We  fear  not. 
Rhythm  means  a  recurrence  of  action  or  position  in  a  definite 
time.  It  is  applied  to  vibrations,  oscillations,  revolutions,  &c., 
all  forms  of  the  movements  of  bodies  visible  or  insensible. 
Organic  actions  may  have  times  of  recurrence,  but  the  main 
characteristic  of  an  organ  is  the  nature  of  the  work  done  rather 
than  its  periodicity.  The  special  function  of  the  liver  is  to 
secrete  bile  rather  than  to  act  rhythmically.  The  latter  term 
may  be  truly  applied  to  the  revolution  of  a  planet,  and  its  differ- 

♦  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 
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entiation  from  the  movement  of  another  planot  may  be  explained 
in  terms  of  rhythm ;  but  the  diffeteutiation  of  the  liver  front 
the  kidneys  conld  not  be  bo  esplained.     If  we  take  the  case  of 
an  organism  which  is  an  accumulator  of  energy  only  and 'not 
an  expender,  if  such  should  be  the  correct  description  of  a  plan^ 
we  do  not  see  that  the  analogy  is  at  all  facilitated,  for  in  this  I 
case  we  have  the  reverse  of  a  protracted  equilibration,  such  u  j 
is  exemplified  in  the  expenditure  of  energy  hy  the  Solar  Syatei 
Nor  do  the  parts  of  the  plant  hold  similar  relations  to  each 
other  as  do  the  bodies  composing  the  Solar  System. 

The  most  suggestive  point,  however,  is  the  alleged  analt^ty 
between  the  mutual  readjustments  of  motion  in  a  solar  Bysteni   | 
on  the  hypothetical  intrusion  of   an  invading  body  and  the    . 
actions  of  an  organism  with  regard  to  its  enTironment.     "WheW   I 
the  analogy  lies  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discern.     We  have  alreadj 
seen  that  the  solar  system  has  practically  no  environment  with  ■ 
which  it  is  in  relation  except  the  retarding  ether ;  and  if  w«  {| 
suppose  a  new  body  brought  within  the  sphere  of  its  ii 
we  find  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  readj\isted  system  and  no  I 
longer  remains  an  element  of  the  environment.     In  fact,  we  do  -J 
not  think  that  the  solar  system,  as  such,  ever  could  have  B 
environment.     It  is  not  an  organic  whole  capable  of  Belf-raaio-  \ 
tenance,  and  therefore  every  environment  must  become  part  of  i 
itself,  its  own  individuality  must  be  lost  in  the  environment.   , 
]iut  in  an  organism  we  find  an  entirely  different  characteristit^   ( 
rendering  analogies  of  action  utterly  impossibie.     An  ot^ganiam    | 
presents  "  a  constant  or  periodic   genesis  of  forces,  which  ia  , 
tlieir  kinds,  amounts,  and  directions  suffice  to  antagonise  tha  | 
forces  ivhieh   the  organism  has  constantly  or  periodically  to  < 
bear."     The  solar  system  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  nor  ondor 
any  conceivable  circumstances  would  it  ever  do  bo. 

The  analogy  is  here  left  as  we  have  rendered  it,  and  further  ^ 
confirmation  is  sought  in  two  ways  only — Firstly,  in  d  priori 
reasonings  from  the  persistence  uf  force,  conducted  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  include  in  one  and  the  same  final  statement  th< 
actions  of  solar  systems  and  organisms  : — Secondly,  in  a  render*  i 
ing  of  the   histories   and  actions   of   organisms    in   tenua  ol  I 
mechanics,  in  order  to  give  the  semblance  of  an  analogy  with 
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the  solar  system,  more  especially  by  emphasising  the  supposed 
resemblance  between  the  interior  counterbalance  possessed  by 
the  latter  and  the  counterbalancing  or  antagonising  of  exterior 
forces  by  the  former. 

And  first  as  to  the  d  priori  reasoning.  It  really  appears  to 
be  a  double  process — one  ct  prion,  the  other  concrete.  Thus, 
reasoning  from  the  Persistence  of  Force  never  proceeds  alone, 
but  is  always  illustrated  by  some  concrete  matter  or  motion. 
We  have  terms  of  both  combined  in  propositions,  and  we  never 
know  whether  our  thought  is  being  pushed  forward  by  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  ^  priori  reasoning  showing  the  necessary 
origin  of  dependent  and  independent  moving  equilibria  and  the 
necessary  condition  of  their  conservation  in  self-maintenance  is 
given  from  §  176  of  "  First  Principles." 

The  postulate  is,  "  Phenomena  are  interpretable  only  as  results 
of  universally  co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion," 
these  being  "  complementary  aspects  of  that  absolutely  persis- 
tent force  which  is  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness."  The 
reasoned  conclusion  is  that  equilibration  must  proceed  until 
equilibrium  is  reached.  In  this  process  of  equilibration,  moving 
equilibria  must  arise,  because  the  motions  of  an  aggregate  are 
dissipated  by  the-  resistances  they  encounter,  and  these  being 
brought  to  a  close,  others  will  continue  longer.  But  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  show  how  moving  equilibria  necessarily  arise ;  he  begs 
the  question,  and  continues  by  speaking  of  an  unaccounted  for 
"diversely  moving  aggregate,"  out  of  which  arise  dependent 
and  independent  moving  equilibria,  the  latter  of  which  may 
reasonably  be  held  to  apply  to  the  solar  system  as  evolved  from 
the  nebula,  leaving  the  former,  stated  in  mechanical  terms, 
neither  accounted  for  nor  applicable  to  any  concrete  existence 
whatsoever. 

We  now  approach  the  study  of  the  special  law  which  consti- 
tutes biological  change. 

Several  kinds  of  equilibration  contribute  to  biological  evolu- 
tion. We  have  already  seen  that  all  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  changes  may  be  termed  equilibrations ;  while  all  the 
processes  in  the  growth  of  so-called  organic  molecules  studied  in 
the  Appendix  to  "  Biology,"  voL  i.,  as  well  as  all  methods  of 
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aggregation,  Bolectivo  or  otherwise,  aU  manufacturing  of  mole 
cuiea,  and  all  direct   chemical  and  physical  relations  of    1 
organism  with  its  own  constituents  or  with  the  environment  a 
to  he  reckoned  simple  equilihrations.     But  as  such  they  are  u 
of  any  biological  character  or  import.     As    the   fundamonta 
material  for  the  construction  and  processes  of  the  organism  it  ia 
difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  acting  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  special  proclivities  of  each  atom  or  molecule  ;  but  the 
hypothesis  is  that  such  is  not  the  case,  foe  if  it  were,  the  origittV 
and  history  of  organisms  would  bo  one  to  be  worked  out  f 
the  Telations  of  the  chemical  elements  aggregated  and  influc 
in  a  direct  manner  by  the  physical  relations  of  the  environment! 

But  thb  is  not  the  theory.  The  theory  is  that  these  atomi 
and  molecules  are  governed  in  their  arrangements  and  mov( 
ments  by  a  higher  power,  namely,  the  balance  of  the  o 
as  a  whole.  The  nature  of  this  governing  principle 
now  about  to  examine.  It  must  first,  however,  be  distinctlfl^ 
recognised  that  no  change  which  is  not  thus  influenced  ia  bI 
biological  change,  and  that  the  special  characteristic  of  biological 
action  lies  in  this  coercive  influence  together  with  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  environment.  

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  dcveloi 
ment  of  organisms  cannot  be  worke<i  out  completely  by  k 
simple  equilibration  alone ;  and  whetlier  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  owl 
detailed  explanations  of  waste  and  repair,  growth  and  conse- 
quent adaptation,  does  not  in  reality  accomplish  all  that  he  does 
accomplish  in  this  manner,  rather  than  in  the  manner  to  whicli 
he  more  prominently  calls  our  attention  ?  On  this  wt 
that  if  biological  explanations  were  left  completely  upon  t 
ground  of  the  simple  equilibrations  above  specified,  v 
think  they  would  be  effective;  but  a  special  work  would  h&ve  t 
be  written  on  the  lines  of  the  deductive  method  and  under  tliH 
limitations,  before  we  could  be  in  a  position  to  .judge  how  £ 
that  might  be  the  case.  In  all  probability  the  attempt  v 
prove  ineffective,  and  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Spencer  so  regards  ti 
question,  since  he  supplements  this  simple  scheme  by  the  epc 
theory  of  biological  equilibration, 

When  referring,  a  little  above,  to  the  power  of  the  organic 
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regarded  as  a  balance  having  an  influence  as  such  upon  the 
simple  equilibrations  which  perform  the  detailed  constructive 
work,  we  proposed  considering  this  theory  independently  of 
the  view  which  regards  this  same  balance  as  a  balance  with 
external  forces.  In  this  aspect  the  question  for  consideration 
would  be — Is  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  a  balance  of  forces  of 
such  sort  that  if  one  of  its  parts  falls  out  of  balance  there  is  set 
up  throughout  the  system  on  the  one  hand  an  endeavour  to 
restore  that  part  to  due  symmetry,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  system  to  the  reduced  proportions  of  the 
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aggregation,  selective  or  otherwise,  all  manufacturing  of  mole- 
cules, and  all  direct  chemical  and  physical  relations  of  the 
organism  with  its  own  constituents  or  with  the  environment  are 
to  he  reckoned  simple  equilibrations.  But  as  such  thej  are  not 
of  any  biological  character  or  import.  As  the  fundamental 
material  for  the  construction  and  processes  of  the  organism  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  them  as  acting  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  special  proclivities  of  each  atom  or  molecule ;  but  the 
hypothesis  is  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  if  it  were,  the  origin 
and  history  of  organisms  would  bo  one  to  be  worked  out  from 
the  relations  of  the  chemical  elements  aggregated  and  influenced 
in  a  direct  manner  by  the  physical  relations  of  the  environment 

But  this  is  not  the  theory.  The  theory  is  that  these  atoms 
and  molecules  are  governed  in  their  arrangements  and  move- 
ments by  a  higher  power,  namely,  the  balance  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole.  The  nature  of  this  governing  principle  we  are 
now  about  to  examine.  It  must  first,  however,  be  distinctly 
recognised  that  no  change  which  is  not  thus  influenced  is  a 
biological  change,  and  that  the  special  characteristic  of  biological 
action  lies  in  this  coercive  influence  together  with  the  adapta- 
tion to  the  environment. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  organisms  cannot  be  worked  out  completely  by  means  of 
simple  equilibration  alone;  and  whether  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  own 
detailed  explanations  of  waste  and  repair,  growth  and  conse- 
quent adaptation,  does  not  in  reality  accomplish  all  that  he  does 
accomplish  in  this  manner,  rather  than  in  the  manner  to  which 
he  more  prominently  calls  our  attention  ?  On  this  we  remark^ 
that  if  biological  explanations  were  left  completely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  simple  equilibrations  above  specified,  we  do  not 
tliink  they  would  be  efi'ective;  but  a  special  work  would  have  to 
be  written  on  the  lines  of  the  deductive  method  and  under  these 
limitations,  before  we  could  bo  in  a  position  to  judge  how  far 
that  might  be  the  case.  In  all  probability  the  attempt  would 
prove  ineffective,  and  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Spencer  so  regards  the 
question,  since  he  supplements  this  simple  scheme  by  the  special 
theory  of  biological  equilibration. 

When  referring,  a  little  above,  to  the  power  of  the  oipinism 
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• 

regarded  as  a  balance  having  an  influence  as  such  upon  the 
simple  equilibrations  which  perform  the  detailed  constructive 
work,  we  proposed  considering  this  theory  independently  of 
the  view  which  regards  this  same  balance  as  a  balance  with 
external  forces.  In  this  aspect  the  question  for  consideration 
would  be — Is  the  organism,  as  a  whole,  a  balance  of  forces  of 
such  sort  that  if  one  of  its  parts  falls  out  of  balance  there  is  set 
up  throughout  the  system  on  the  one  hand  an  endeavour  to 
restore  that  part  to  due  symmetry,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  whole  system  to  the  reduced  proportions  of  the 
failing  member,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  readjustment  would 
itself  have  to  be  effected  by  means,  after  all,  of  simple  equi- 
librations 1 

We  do  not  think  that  such  a  theoretical  balance  could  even 
be  conceived.  No  doubt  the  interdependence  of  organs  can  be 
shown  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  explained ;  but  from 
any  d,  priori  conception  of  the  mechanical  relations  of  balance 
we  fear  no  biological  deductions  could  be  made.  The  funda- 
mental notion  of  balance  is  equal  relation.  The  tendency  of 
a  balance  disturbed  by  any  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  its 
factors  is  towards  a  readjustment  in  accordance  with  the  new 
proportionate  distribution  of  forces,  and  is  not  towards  a  restora-- 
tion  of  its  former  condition,  to  which  it  has  no  proclivity  what- 
soever. 

From  these  considerations  we  perceive  that  the  fundamental 
biological  idea  is  not  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed  balance,  but 
a  readjustment  of  balance  in  accordance  with  the  introduction 
of  new  factors.  According  to  Mr.  Spencer's  illustration  of  the 
solar  system,  this  adjustment  is  purely  receptive  and  assimila- 
tive of  the  whole  incident  force.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
account  of  the  biological  equilibration  implies  that  the  moving 
equilibrium  seeks  to  secure  self-maintenance  by  warding  off 
the  natural  effects  of  the  incident  forces.  It  endeavours  to 
receive  from  the  environment  only  such  forms  of  force  as  it  can 
assimilate  and  expend  in  this  contest  for  self- maintenance. 

Here  we  find  that  the  conception  of  counterbalance  is  not 
that  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  solar  system,  where  per- 
turbations caused  by  the  incoming  of  a  new  member  would  pro- 
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duca  counterbalances  of  interior  rearrangement  by  which  thwj 
new  member  would  Qnd  its  place  in  the  readjusted  system ;  bnt  J 
it  is  the  conception  of  a  counterbalance  by  which  the  entry  of 
incident  forces  into  a  system  is  met  or  combated, — antagon- 
ised in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  entry.  And  if  such 
a  principle  be  admitted  in  biology,  there  is  no  end  to  the  changes 
which  this  counterbalance  could  effect 

We  will  first  present  the  matter  in  ite  full  aspect  »  given 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  then  consider  the  position  in  which  tba 
argument  stands. 

Mr.  Spencer  says,  in  continnation  of  the  quotation  given  cut 
P-  344  ;— 

"  If  then  there  exists  this  stat«  of  moving  equilibrium  among    : 
a  definite  set  of  internal  actions  exposed  to  a  definite  set  of    ' 
external   actions,   what   mnst  result  if   any  of   the   external   I 
actions  are  changed  ?     Of  course  there  is  no  longer  an  equili- 
brium.    Some  force  which  the  organism  habittialjy  generate^ 
is  too  great  or  too  small  to  balance  some  incident  force ;  and  J 
there  arises  a  residuary  force  exerted  by  the  environmeDt  c 
the  organism,  or  by  the  organism  on  the  environment.     Thivv 
residuary  force— this  unbalanced  force  of  necessity  expends  i 
self  in  producing  some  change  of  state  in  the  organism.    Acting^ 
directly  on  some  organ  and  modifying  its  function,  it  indirectly 
modifies  dependent  functions,  and  remotely  influences  all  tha    i 
functions.    As  we  have  already  seen  (§§  68,  69),  if  this  new  forcs   1 
is  permanent,  its  efi'eots  must  be  gradually  diffused  throughoafe  | 
the  entire  system,  until  it  has  come  to  he  equilibrated  in  work-   ■ 
ing  those  structural  rearrangements  which  jiroduce  an  exaotljr 
counterbalancing  force."  * 

The  conception  aimed  at  in  this  description  is  that  of  a  mov- 
ing equihbrium  which  combines  the  properties  of  tha  solar— 
system  and  of  the  steam-engine.     Are  we  to  suppose  that  t 
combination  produces  unique  results,  or  are  the  changes  limite 
to  the  analogies  of  the  solar  system,  the  analogy  of  the  ste 
engine  merely  relating  to  the  supply  and  expenditure 
while  the  actual  changes  are  due  to  the  properties  of  the  formv 

'  Biulogj,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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system  only  t  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  steam-engine  analo- 
gies assist  the  analogies  of  the  solar  system  in  effecting  changes 
which  the  mere  renewal  of  their  energies  alone  would  not 
accomplish  ?  In  these  considerations  we  find  ourselves  endea- 
vouring to  form  a  mechanical  conception  perfectly  unique  and 
of  a  most  complicated  character, — a  conception  which  finds  no 
concrete  representative  except  the  organism  itself,  for  which 
we  are  trying  to  put  forth  an  abstract  mechanical  statement. 
We  fail,  in  the  first  place,  to  apprehend  an  organism  as  a  mov- 
ing equilibrium  either  upon  the  model  of  the  solar  system  or 
upon  the  model  of  the  steam-engine;  and  we  further  fail  to 
amalgamate  the  two  in  thought. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  incident  force  will  act,  not  on  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  but  upon  a  particular  part  of  it.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  incoming  force  would  apply 
itself  to  the  restoration  of  this  part  7  In  thus  talking,  we  find 
our  endeavour  towards  an  abstract  conception  fail ;  for  we  can- 
not think  of  a  part  which  is  not  a  part  of  some  whole, — in  this 
case,  of  a  mechanical  moving  equilibrium  having  other  parts. 
Mr.  Spencer  says  the  moving  equilibrium  in  question  has  *'  a 
definite  set  of  internal  actions,"  but  he  implies  that  it  is  an 
equilibrium,  not  as  regards  the  balance  of  the  internal  set,  but 
as  regards  its  balance  with  *'  a  definite  set  of  external  actions." 
We  therefore  have  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  a  moving  equi- 
librium of  forces,  not  only  internally  balanced,  but  also  balanced 
with  the  environment  We  can  only  take  the  meaning  to  be 
the  negative  one  that  such  an  equilibrium  is  not  being  interfered 
with,  and  so  continues  in  existence.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
meaning  intended,  because  there  is  interaction.  In  this  case  the 
meaning  can  only  be  that  the  actions  of  the  environment  upon 
the  moving  equilibrium  are  not  such  as  to  destroy  it  Are  the 
actions  then  such  as  to  become  amalgamated  with  it  1  No ;  they 
tend — some  of  them  at  any  rate — to  destroy  it.  Their  destruc- 
tive action,  however,  is  met  or  counterbalanced,  so  as  to  coun- 
teract their  prejudicial  influence.  But  whence  comes  this  coun 
teraction  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  continued  existence  on  the 
part  of  the  moving  equilibrium  t  This  property  of  organisms  has 
no  analogue  in  abstract  mechanics.     Mr.  Spencer  asks,  ^  What 
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must  result  if  any  of  the  external  actions  are  changed  1  Of 
course  there  is  no  longer  an  equilihrium."  Nor  waa  there  before 
in  any  true  mechanical  eenae.  There  waa  a  process  of  equili- 
htation  in  the  sense  of  general  causation  ;  there  was  an  aggre- 
gate of  connected  equilibratione  in  progress.  The  connection 
of  the  iaterdependetit  equilibrations  ia  affected  by  a  change; 
still,  there  is  no  special  tendency  in  a  consenHua  of  equilibra- 
tions to  restore  one  of  them,  but  simply  to  accept  the  direct 
results  of  the  new  action  even  to  the  extent  of  dissolution  ol 
all  the  connections.  The  conception  of  setting  up  a  cotinter- 
balance  for  mutual  protection  is  foreign  to  all  mechanical 
theories  and  experiences.  ^Ir.  Spencer's  explanation  is  giTea 
in  terms  of  forces — "Some  force  which  the  organism  habitually 
generates"  .  .  .  "is  too  great  or  too  small "  ,  .  .  "to  balance 
Bome  incident  force."  This  is  not  the  equilibration  of  general 
cause  and  effect,  nor  is  it  the  equilibration  of  the  reception  and 
amalgamation  of  force,  such  as  would  be  exhibited  by  the  recep- 
tion of  a  new  member  in  the  solar  system,  but  it  is  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  incident  force  in  order  to  antagonise  its  efiecta  Wo 
have  the  conception  of  a  moving  equilibrium  composed  of  forces 
which  balance  incident  forces  of  the  environment.  The  balaooe 
is  not  merely  an  interior  balance,  but  a  balance  with  the  exterior. 
If  there  is  a  new  incident  force,  then  there  is  a  ^vant  of  "  bal- 
ance," which  the  moving  equilibrium  forthwith  proceeds  to 
supply  by  a  counteracting  force. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  merely  an  attempt  to  represent  the 
changes  in  an  organism  in  mechanical  language,  under  the  belief 
that  the  mere  employment  of  such  language  enables  us  to  fisms'l 
for  ourselves  a  good  mechanical  conception,  and  thus  reni 
organic  evolution  capable  of  affiliation  upon  physical  evoluUon,. 
We  have  to  submit  that  there  ia  no  analogy  whatever  in  taty 
purely  mechanical  process  oi  conception  for  the  organic 
so  described. 

Can  we  further  our  object  by  endeavouring  to  form  a  concep*! 
tion  of  an  equilibrium  of  forces  1  In  these  terms  Mr.  SpencaC'j 
seems  disposed  to  speak  of  an  organism.  ICsch  organ  may  bs' 
regarded  as  a  force,  and  the  total  as  an  equilibrium  of  forceat 
But  how  is  it  a  moving  equilibrium  1    Certainly  not  in  the  sens* 
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of  mechanical  relationship.  Is  it  in  the  sense  of  the  reception 
and  expenditure  of  energy  1  But  this  is  not  the  sense  which 
would  effect  change  of  mutual  relationships  of  balance.  Then, 
again,  the  whole  has  to  be  regarded  as  in  counterbalance  to 
external  forces.  We  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  form 
any  conception  in  the  description  of  which  the  abstract  term 
"  force  "  finds  a  place.  The  mutual  equilibrium  of  an  aggregate 
of  forces,  which  itself  is  a  counterbalance  to  an  environment  of 
forces,  and  which  generates  new  forces  in  counteraction  to  new 
incident  forces,  is  a  formula  incapable  of  conception,  and  inca- 
pable, too,  of  application  to  any  concrete  save  that  from  which 
it  was  derived.  Thus  the  method  fails  to  effect  any  such  general 
affiliation  as  would  accomplish  a  genetic  union  with  universal 
evolution. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  making  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
genesis  of  such  an  equilibrium  of  connected  forces.  If  all  mole- 
cules are  to  be  regarded  as  forces,  how  do  some  of  these  become 
united  so  as  to  effect  an  internal  equilibrium,  and  that  a  moving 
one  ?  From  what  does  it  happen  that,  when  so  constituted,  if 
the  presumed  circumstances  in  the  environment  which  brought 
them  together  change,  they  should  change  not  in  correspondence 
but  in  antagonism  ?  For  the  essence  of  biologic  action  is  not 
the  change  of  simple  equilibration,  but  a  change  in  antagonism 
to  simple  equilibration,  in  order  to  avert  its  destructive  conse- 
quences. 

But  passing  over  this  question  of  origin,  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds 
to  show  how  there  has  been  continually  going  on  "a  rectification 
of  the  equilibrium "  according  to  the  alteration  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  thus  producing,  by  modification  upon  modifica- 
tion, structural  and  functional  changes  of  great  heterogeneity. 

"  Any  fresh  force  brought  to  bear  on  an  aggregate  in  a  state 
of  moving  equilibrium,  must  do  one  of  two  things :  it  must 
either  overthrow  the  moving  equilibrium  altogether,  or  it  must 
alter  without  overthrowing  it ;  and  the  alteration  must  end  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  moving  equilibrium."  * 

This  is  a  good  statement  of  abstract  truth  as  applied  to  moving 

♦  Biology,  voL  I  p.  435. 
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equilibria  like  the  solar  system ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to 
tnoving  equilibrium  which  antagonises  or  counteracts  the  qoi 
force  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  two  cases,  and  the  question 
arises,  Does  he  mean  any  more  by  the  phraseology  indicatiiig 
the  latter  than  the  facts  belonging  to  the  f oi-mer  I  Yet  we  think 
he  does  clearly  teach  the  theory  of  the  self -protective  balancings 
of  a  moving  equilibrium,  as  distinct  from  and  very  often  in 
resistance  to  the  purely  assimilative  process  of  ejecting  equi 
bratioiL 

This  antagonistic  tendency  may  be  regarded  as  the  specu 
characteristic  feature  of  biologic  change.  Without  it,  the  chanf 
is  not  biologic ;  with  it,  the  change  belongs  to  that  class.  It  con- 
fers on  an  a^regste  the  coherence  and  continuity  which  consti- 
tute life.  We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Spencer  regards  life  as 
continuance  of  correspondence  ;  but  the  correspondence  intended 
is  not  the  general  correspondence  which  characterises  all  the 
direct  relationships  of  an  aggregate  with  its  environment ;  it 
must  ho  of  the  kind  which  is  able  to  maintain  such  correspon- 
dences in  apite  of  new  incident  forces  tending  to  destroy  it 

As  we  proceed  with  our  studies  this  specially  characteristic 
law  of  Biology  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  as  thus 

"  Whence  we  found  it  to  follow  that  the  final  structi 
arrangements  must  be  such  as  will  meet  all  the  forces  acting 
the  aggregate,  by  equivalent  antagonistic  forces.  What  is 
implication  in  the  case  of  organic  aggregates,  the  equilibriui 
which  is  a  moving  one !  We  have  seen  that  tlie  mainteuant 
of  such  a  moving  equilibrium  requires  the  habitual  genesis 
internal  forces  corresponding  in  number,  directions,  and  amoQa] 
to  the  e.^terual  incident  forces — as  many  inner  functions, 
or  combined,  as  there  are  single  or  combined  outer  actions 
ho  met"  * 

All  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  noted,  ia  on  the  euppodtion 
the  maintenance  of  the  moving  equilibrium  "  requires," 
IJut  what  requires  tlie  maintenance  of  the  moving  equilibriui 
We  merely  note  this  feature  in  the  argument  at  present, 
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ing  for  separate  treatment  the  use  which  Mr.  Spencer  makes  of 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  organisms  and  of  species. 


(e.)  Statement  of  the  Argument 

Let  ns  now  review  the  position  of  the  argument.  Our  object 
is  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  we  seek  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  a  process  of  reconstruction  from  the  supposed  contents 
and  conditions  of  the  primordial  nebula.  This  is  a  deductive 
process,  and  it  has  to  be  carried  on  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  constituent  factors,  and  of  the  general  laws  of 
their  interrelation. 

The  evolution  of  organisms  by  gradual  change  in  the  manner 
taught  by  Mr.  Darwin  we  accept  on  d,  posteriori  grounds.  This 
advance  in  heterogeneity,  this  growth  of  modification  upon 
modification  by  gradual  and  natural  response  to  change  of  en- 
vironment, is  acknowledged;  and  since  these  organisms  are 
composed  of  some  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  are  surrounded 
by  others,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ordinary  laws  of  physical  and 
chemical  action  prevail  among  them,  and  help  so  far  to  afi&liate 
them  upon  preceding  inorganic  evolution. 

But  there  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  explained ;  for  if 
the  modes  of  development  are  d  posteriori  understood  on  the 
supposition  of  original  undifferentiated  organic  matter,  still  the 
origination  of  such  organic  matter  having  the  specially  charac- 
teristic biologic  function  is  unexplainable  either  d,  priori  or  cL 
posteriori.  How  did  it  ever  happen  that  a  moving  equilibrium 
having  the  tendency  to  oppose  new  arrangements  in  order  to 
antagonise  the  destructive  influence  of  external  forces  first  came 
into  existence  ?  To  this  question  no  answer  can  be  found.  The 
finding  of  moving  equilibria  which  receive  and  assimilate  inci- 
dent forces  is  not  the  slightest  assistance  to  us  in  understanding 
the  origin  of  moving  equilibria  which  resist  the  reception  of 
incident  forces.  A  still  greater  difficulty  arises  when  amongst 
the  interior  forces  thus  generated  in  the  organism  is  that  of 
feeling  and  consciousness. 

It  will  thus  be  se^n  that  our  quarrel  is  not  with  Evolution  as 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Darwin's  truly  scientific  teachings,  as  far  as  they 
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go.  Wo  accept  these  oa  the  understanding  that  they  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  the  origin  of  life  nor  the  affiliation  of  organic 
upon  inorganic  existence.  Our  contention  is  that  Mr.  Spence 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  latter  object  has  not  Bucceeded, 


(/.)  The  Oritpn  arid  Maintenance  of  Moving  EquiliMa. 

Mr.  Spencer  nowhere  gives  ue  a  Batisfactoiy  account  of  twi 
A  priori  necessity  for  moving  equilibria.  Nor  does  be  attempt 
to  explain  their  origin  out  of  the  chemical  elements.  It  is  trne, 
in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Biology,"  he  gives  a  hypothe- 
tical account  of  the  genesis  of  organic  molecules,  but  he  only- 
deals  with  them  as  regards  their  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of 
complexity,  great  modifiabillty,  and  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
change,  which  cause  them  to  manifest  more  and  more  tboea 
characteriatica  that  we  call  vital ;  he  never  treats  of  them 
regards  their  attainment  of  the  special  characteristic  of  bioli 
function  just  elaborated.  Evidently  it  was  his  duty  to  consider 
their  constitution  as  moving  equilibria  before  he  could  apply  to 
them  the  term  "  organic,"  and  to  have  shown  how  they  or  the 
primitive  body  which  several  of  them  miyht  form  became  a 
moving  equilibrium.  He  should  have  shown  why  the  circum- 
stances which  formed  them  did  not  enable  them  to  retain  the 
individuality  so  readied;  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  this  continu- 
ance of  individuality  entailed  an  ratpenditurc  of  force  requiring 
constant  renewal.  All  this  Ehould  have  been  set  forth  in  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  as  moving  equilibria  before  he  begun 
to  treat  of  those  counterbalances  with  the  forces  of  the  environ- 
ment which  constitute  biology  proper. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  in  all  our  sub- 
sequent  investigations  we  take  the  origin  of  moving  equilibria 
for  granted,  and  continue  our  studies  with  the  full  consciooe- 
ness  of  this  great  initial  hiatus  between  inorganic  and  organig 
evolution. 

liV  must  also  take  for  granted  the  d  priori  necessity  for  the 
m    nte  a  f  moving  equilibria,  whether  the  conviction  ot 

Ih  8  ne        t    be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  their  constita- 
t    n  o    fum    bed  by  our  oivn  minds.     For  our  part,  we 
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the  essential  idea  of  a  moving  equilibrium  involves  the  continual 
expenditure  of  energy,  and  therefore  its  tendency  is  not  towards 
self-maintenance  but  the  reverse.  Nevertheless,  if  there  were 
no  necessity  for  the  continued  individuality  of  a  moving  equili- 
brium there  would  be  no  necessity  for  antagonising  those  external 
forces  which  are  detrimental  to  its  existence. 

Properly  speaking,  we  ought  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  the 
biologic  problem  by  admitting  the  complementary  process  of  adap- 
tation for  the  assimilation  of  such  forces  in  the  environment  as 
would  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium,  thus  initiat- 
ing changes  of  structure  to  this  end.  We  do  not  imderstand, 
since  this  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  biologic  change,  why 
Mr.  Spencer  has  not  brought  it  forward  in  full  prominence  for 
it  priori  interpretation.  It  may  be  that  he  regards  the  assimi- 
lation of  forces  tending  to  the  continuance  of  the  moving  equi- 
librium as  coming  within  the  scope  of  simple  equilibration; 
but  then  it  appears  to  us  that  organisms  show  adaptations  for 
the  reception  and  assimilation  of  favourable  forces  quite  as 
much  as  they  exhibit  arrangements  to  guard  them  from  the 
effects  of  destructive  forces.  And  since  many  of  the  external 
forces  may  be  regarded  as  either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  moving  equilibria  according  to  their  varying 
amounts,  the  question  of  the  balance  to  secure  an  adequate 
quantity  and  to  guard  against  a  destructive  excess  becomes  a 
complex  one.  But  regarding  the  problem  in  the  abstract,  can 
we  at  all  conceive  of  a  moving  equilibrium  of  bodies,  or  of 
forces,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  not  only  so  arranges  itself 
as  to  counterbalance  incident  forces  which  imperil  its  con- 
tinuance, but  accommodates  itself  in  the  manner  of  balance 
or  coimterbalance  to  incident  forces  which  favour  its  conti- 
nuance ?  Such  a  suggestion  is  inconceivable.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  solar  system  which  adapts  itself  to  receive  motion, 
nor  of  an  equilibrium  of  forces  expending  force  in  rearrange- 
ments for  securing  a  commensurate  reception  of  force.  The 
thought  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  forces. 
We  can.  find  no  concrete  instance  whatever  which  throws  any 
light  upon  such  a  conception.  If  we  consider  the  steam-engine 
as  a  case  in  point,  the  steam-engine  is  but  an  inert  mass  of 
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metal,  incapable  of  any  adaptation  either  for  the  receptiOD  of 
force  or  for  warding  off  injurious  attacks, 

Tlierefore  if  we  find  in  Biology  structural  arrangements  as 
well  for  securing  forces  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
moving  oquilihrium  as  for  protective  purposes,  wo  must  undep- 
Btand  that  the  d  priori  explanation  is  to  he  sought  in  other  ways 
than  by  an  abstract  theory  of  balances  and  connterbalancea. 


(3.)  General  S 


'  of  the  Countprhdlancet. 


In  order  to  attain  a  general  conception  of  Biology, 
as  a  system  of  counterbalances  to  external  forces,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  list  of  forces  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  8p( 
in  his  works  as  effecting  those  antagoniBms  of  etructure 
function  which  we  desire  to  have  explained. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  sub-section,  the  study  is  not  by 
any  means  a  simple  one,  for  organisms  have  had  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  presence  or  absence,  the  excess  or  defect  of  various 
forces.  Now,  viewing  the  biologic  function  as  a  counterbalance 
to  an  external  incident  force,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
counterbalance  to  a  force  which  is  not  present  and  in  action. 
Yet  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  regard- 
ing the  negations  themselves  as  forces.  The  absence  of  a  force 
is  a  force  which  has  to  be  counterbalanced.  As  in  old  times 
cold  was  classed  in  the  same  category  aa  heat,  so  Mr.  Spencer 
regards  cold  as  a  force  which  has  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
changes  of  structure  and  hnbit.  Doubtless  Mr.  Spencer  veils 
this  representation  under  the  form  of  "changed  conditiona," 
necessitating  change  of  structure ;  but  on  the  special  biologic 
theory  of  counterbalance,  the  force  in  this  instance  is  decreased 
molecular  motion.  As  a  counterbalance  to  this  "  force  "  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  rearrangements  of  organisms.  The  tliickening 
of  the  fur  of  some  animals  on  the  approach  of  winter  is  a  case 
ici  point.  Absence  of  food,  again,  is  thus  transformed  from  th« 
negative  aspect  into  a  positive  force,  which  has  to  be  couni 
balanced  in  the  organism  by  structural  arrangements  to 
food.  Hence  the  necessity  for  couuterbahmccs  of  locam< 
to   Eenrtli    for,    and    counterbalances    of    appliances   to 
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and  assimilate,  the  forces  necessary  to  maintain  the  moving 
equilibrium.  If  the  absence  of  water  is  a  force,  is  there  not  the 
counterbalancing  cistern  of  the  great  desert  tortoise  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  changes  in  organisms  produced  by  absence 
of  heat,  absence  of  food,  absence  of  enemies,  &c.,  may  all  be 
explainable  in  various  ways ;  but  we  think  that,  considered  as 
a  method  of  logical  explanation,  it  is  not  it  priori  correct  to  say 
that  these  changes  are  counterbalances  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  external  forces  in  relation  to  a  moving  equilibrium. 

Another  curious  exigency  of  the  argument  is  the  counter- 
balancing by  an  organism  of  a,  future  force.  This  future  force 
itself  may  be  either  of  a  positive  or  of  a  negative  kind.  Thus 
the  thickening  of  the  fur  on  the  approach  of  winter  is  anticipa- 
tory to  change  of  temperature  rather  than  occurring  in  direct 
response  to  such  change ;  and  various  animals  counterbalance  by 
anticipation  the  force  of  absence  of  food  by  laying  up  stores  of 
provender  to  secure  their  existence  during  the  inclemencies  of 
winter.  Cases  of  precautionary  counterbalance  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  embryo  and 
the  young  animal.  The  shell  of  an  egg  is  a  counterbalance  to 
future  external  mechanical  forces.  In  all  the  apparatus  for 
self-defence  we  find  the  same  principle  to  prevail.  In  those 
floral  defences  by  which  plants  protect  their  pollen  from  the 
incursions  of  the  wrong  insects  we  also  notice  a  counterbalance 
to  an  anticipated  external  incident  force.  The  wonderful 
variety  of  methods  by  which  seeds  are  protected  exhibit  the 
same  remarkable  prevision  of  counterbalance. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  all  these  are  cases  of  equilibra- 
tion in  the  sense  of  equivalence  of  relation,  and  presumably 
they  are  cases  of  that  biological  counterbalance  which  Mr. 
Spencer  is  at  such  pains  to  explain ;  but  since  it  is  evident  that 
the  principle  of  a  moving  equilibrium  adjusting  itself  to  forces 
not  in  actual  relation,  but  only  going  to  be,  cannot  be  maintained, 
we  shall  have  to  search  for  some  other  explanation  of  these 
adaptations. 

A  third  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  Feeling 
and  Consciousness.  According  to  Mr.  Spencer's  biological 
theory  these  must  arise  in  the  organism  as  counterbalances  to 
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tlie  forces  of  the  environment.  Their  raison  (Tetre  lies  in  the 
preservation  of  the  moving'  equilibrium,  ostensibly  by  way  of 
a  counterbalancing  force  acting  against  some  force  detrimental 
to  its  continuance,  but  also,  in  a  wider  view,  to  assist  in  the 
assimilation  of  forces  which  will  aid  this  continuance. 

Various  corollaries  result  from  this.  In  the  first  place,  it 
follows  that  feeling  and  consciousness  are  not  merely  concomi- 
tants of  physical  change,  but  that,  as  feelings  and  consciousness, 
they  take  an  active  part  in  the  counterbalances  of  Biology.  If 
tlie  merely  mechanical  arrangements  of  nerves  and  their  motions 
were  sufficient  to  provide  this  counterbalance,  they  alone, 
according  to  the  theory,  would  have  been  evolved  without  any 
concomitance  of  a  subjective  aspect  But  since  the  subjective 
aspect  has  been  evolved  over  and  above  the  physical  arrange- 
ments, all  the  feelings  which  animals  possess  must  have  been 
essential  in  the  consensus  of  antagonistic  forces  which  did 
battle  for  existence  with  the  environment.  They  are  not 
merely  lookers-on  in  the  strife,  but  active  agencies.  For  if 
feelings  as  feelings  were  not  essential  in  the  activity  of  the 
organism,  then  the  biologic  work,  either  of  the  protective  char- 
acter or  of  the  assimilative,  would  be  done  by  physical 
arrangements  without  the  accompaniment  of  feeling.  This  we 
judge  to  bo  the  case,  both  from  the  fundamental  coiK^eption  of 
the  moving  equilibrium  derived  from  the  solar  system  and  steam- 
engine,  and  from  the  actual  facts  of  biology.  In  organisms  we 
find  that  feeling  only  accompanies  those  actions  which  are 
directly  related  to  changes  of  the  environment,  whereas  much 
work  is  done  by  organs  in  an  unconscious  manner.  The 
difference  existing  between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious 
actions  of  organism  is  only  explainable  by  the  theory  imder 
consideration,  on  the  ground  of  the  concomitant  consciousness 
of  the  former  being  an  essential  and  actual  factor  in  the  coun- 
terbalances which  the  organism  presents  to  the  external  world. 

This,  again,  implies  the  possible  conversion  of  physical  ener- 
gies into  modes  of  feeling,  and  the  possible  conversion  of  feeling 
into  modes  of  muscular  action. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  feeling  and  con- 
sciousness have  been  actual  factors  in  biological  evolution ;  that 
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any  account  of  this  evolution  which  omits  these  as  factors  and 
explains  its  developments  by  merely  physical  interrelations  must 
be  conspicuously  deficient 


(h.)  Feeling  and  Consciousness  as  External  Forces, 

Reserving  the  full  consideration  of  the  theme  broached  in  the 
last  subsection,  let  us  next  consider  the  recognition,  in  the 
structure  of  plants  and  animals,  of  feeling  and  consciousness  as 
forces  in  their  environment  We  wish  to  inquire  whether  in 
their  adaptations  to  the  external  world  organisms  exhibit  not 
merely  counterbalances  to  physical  forces,  but  also  adaptations 
which  clearly  imply  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  such  in  the  envi- 
roning organisms. 

Take  the  sense  of  smell  to  commence  with.  The  skunk, 
when  pursued  by  an  enemy,  projects  upon  him  a  most  oflfensive 
fluid.  This  is  evidently  a  means  of  defence.  Is  the  action  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  mechanical  or  chemical  operation  of  the 
juice  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  enemy,  through  which 
certain  molecular  changes  are  set  up,  eventuating  in  motions  of 
retreat  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  subjective  sensation  is 
essential  to  the  result  1  In  accordance  with  the  argument  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sub-section,  the  subjective  feeling  is  an 
active  factor  in  such  a  case,  and  is  recognised  in  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  skunk. 

So,  also,  there  are  some  plants  and  animals  which  derive 
their  protection  from  bitterness  of  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  plants  and  insects  display  in  their 
structure  and  functions  a  recognition  of  external  sentiency  to 
attractive  tastes  and  odoura  The  flowers  which  provide  feasts 
of  honey  for  the  bee  and  moth  and  butterfly  seem  to  imply  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  subjective.  The  sweet  scents  which 
pervade  the  summer  air  surely  have  more  than  a  mechanical 
eifect,  and  indicate  the  relations  of  the  floral  world  to  the 
olfactory  sensations  of  the  animal  environment. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  instance  of  the  recognition 
of  external  sentiency  registered  in  the  structure  and  functions 
of  organisms  refers  to  the  sense  of  sight     Whence  all  the 
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bright  hues  of  flowers  but  for  the  sentiency  of  the  insect  retina  1 
The  same  relation  seems  to  hold  between  the  colours  of  fruits 
and  the  eyes  of  birds.  The  glorious  plumage  displayed  by  the 
latter  bears  reference  often  to  the  appreciative  taste  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Sometimes,  however,  the  colourings  of  the  bird  may 
be  of  a  protective  character ;  and  this  introduces  us  to  the  won- 
derful and  interesting  study  of  mimicry. 

The  whole  rationale  of  animal  mimicry,  both  of  form  and 
colour,  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition  by  organic  structures 
of  the  subjective  sense  of  sight  on  the  part  of  surrounding 
animals,  together  with  the  recognition  of  the  colour  and  forms 
of  the  inanimate  surroundings.  In  response  or  counterbalance 
to  these  forces  of  the  environment,  and  more  especially  to  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  enemies  having  the  sense  of  sight,  fishes 
adjust  their  colourings  to  the  adjacent  masses,  moths  and  other 
animals  make  themselves  indistinguishable  from  the  rocks  and 
walls  upon  which  they  rest,  and  the  stick  and  leaf  insects,  both 
in  form  and  colour,  simulate  the  refuse  of  the  forest 

We  cannot,  however,  here  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the 
nature  of  an  argument  which  might  be  amplified  to  almost  any 
extent 

If  it  can  be  made  out  that  all  these  instances  of  natural 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  animals  and  plants  are  explicable 
simply  as  the  direct  results  of  motions  in  ether,  or  air,  or  of 
other  physical  properties  of  the  environment  acting  upon  a  me- 
chanical nervous  system,  our  suggestion  fails;  but  we  think 
these  arrangements  all  imply  not  only  a  subjective  counterbal- 
ancing force,  but  also  a  recognition  of  feeling  as  an  external  or 
objective  factor  over  and  above  the  physical  interrelation,  more 
particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  argument  of  the 
preceding  sub-section. 

(i.)  Feeling  and  Consciousness  as  Counterbalance. 

In§  174  of  "First  Principles"  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to 
explain  the  equilibrations  of  nervous  actions.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  the  phenomena  there  explained  are  not  the  equili- 
brations by  which  the  nervous  system  attains  its  structure 
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as  a  counterbalance  to  external  destructive  forces,  but  those 
mechanical  equilibrations  by  which  motions  are  dissipated  and 
brought  to  a  close.  This  idea  receives  a  changed  import  in  an 
account  of  the  daily  rhythms  by  which  the  force  expended 
during  the  period  of  mental  activity  is  compensated  by  forces 
renewed  during  the  state  of  rest.  The  argument  proceeds  by 
pointing  out  how  to  all  external  associations  there  arise  answer- 
ing internal  associations,  showing  a  progress  towards  equilibrium 
between  the  relations  of  thought  and  the  relations  of  things. 
It  is  pursued  further  by  showing  the  attainment  of  moral  and 
social  equilibrium.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  processes  of 
equilibration  are  not  identical  with  the  biological  equilibration 
which  finds  the  genesis  of  structural  and  functional  arrangements 
in  the  fact  that  these  are  counterbalances  to  external  destructive 
forces.  It  is  indeed  merely  the  verbal  process  of  representing 
all  correspondences  and  all  social  relations  as  equilibrations. 

Mr.  Spencer  anticipates  one  objection  to  his  exposition,  but 
in  reality  there  are  two.  The  first  objection  is  that  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  explained  upon  the 
special  biological  principle.  To  this  he  does  not  reply.  But, 
considered  strictly  as  a  physical  arrangement  of  material  mole- 
cules, and  as  a  moving  equilibrium  having  a  varied  entourage 
of  forces,  we  hold  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  shown  to 
be  the  outcome  of  that  biological  law  by  which  structure  origi- 
nates as  a  force  in  counterbalance  to  an  external  force,  which  it 
proceeds  to  antagonise. 

The  second  objection,  and  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Spencer 
replies,  is  that  the  explanation  he  aifords  is  purely  materialistic, 
and  does  not  account  for  the  subjective  concomitant.  The 
reply,  however,  is  exceedingly  defective.  It  is  based  upon  the 
"  double-aspect "  theory.  What  we  know  objectively  as  modes 
of  force  we  know  subjectively  as  states  of  consciousness ;  "  so 
much  feeling  is  the  correlate  of  so  much  motion ; "  "  the  per- 
formance of  any  bodily  action  is  the  transformation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  feeling  into  its  equivalent  amount  of  motion." 
The  latter  sentence,  indeed,  implies  the  mutual  transformation 
of  feeling  and  motion — a  doctrine  altogether  different  from  the 
"  double-aspect "  theory.     The  final  statement  is — 
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''And  thus  the  ultimate  state,  fonning  the  limit  towards 
which  Evolution  carries  us,  is  one  in  which  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  mental "  {query — subjective  f)  "  energy  daily  gene- 
rated and  transformed  into  motions,  are  equivalent  to,  or  in 
equilibrium  with,  the  various  orders  and  degrees  of  surrounding 
forces  which  antagonise  such  motions."  * 

This  passage  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  opinion  modes  of  physical  energy  can  be  transformed 
into  feeling  and  retransformed  into  modes  of  physical  energy, 
having  in  these  transformations  quantitative  relations.  They 
are  thus  able  to  take  their  places  as  active  agencies  in  the  biolo- 
gical counterbalance,  by  which  preservative  forces  are  assimi- 
lated, or  by  which  destructive  forces  are  antagonised.  And  if 
so  accepted,  they  must  be  recognised  as  active  agencies  in  the 
biological  development. 

On  no  other  view  can  their  existence  be  accounted  for  and 
justified.  On  reviewing  the  organic  arrangements,  we  find  that 
some  of  the  work  done  by  the  organism  is  of  such  a  character 
as  not  to  require  the  accompaniment  of  subjective  sensation. 
Accordingly,  the  necessary  physiological  processes  are  automatic. 
The  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys  perform  their  normal  func- 
tions without  the  accompaniment  of  feeling,  which,  indeed,  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  balance;  but  we  find  that  these 
organs  and  others  manifest  puin  when  the  normal  functions  are 
not  properly  performed,  thus  exhibiting  an  active  agency  of  the 
subjective  kind  when  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  organism. 
Apparently  the  merely  physical  arrangements  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  mouth,  and  fingers  would  not  be  able  to  do  their  work  in 
this  automatic  mechanical  manner.  They  seem  positively  to 
require  differentiated  modes  of  feeling  over  and  above  the 
currents  of  the  nerves,  by  which  a  consensus  of  physical 
action  is  secured.  Thus  feelings  and  special  modes  of  feeling 
as  feelings  are  proved  to  be  factors  in  biological  action.  The 
biological  explanatory  view  implies  their  place  as  forces  in 
action,  as  counterbalances  to  incident  external  forces,  which 
would  otherwise  tend  to  destroy  the  moving  equilibria  of 

*  First  Principles,  p.  507. 
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which  they  form  a  part  The  theory  which  regards  them 
merely  as  a  secondary  aspect  of  physiological  events  which  they 
have  no  power  to  influence,  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  bio- 
logical law  of  the  moving  equilibrium,  which  necessitates  the 
supposition  that  each  fact  in  the  organism  is  a  potent  acting 
force. 

It  is  worth  wliile  to  consider  the  position  of  those  who  hold 
the  "  double-aspect  "  theory  in  regard  to  the  argument  we 
are  here  pursuing.  It  is  held  by  them  that  the  subjective 
aspect  is  not  "  secondary  "  but  complementary.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  that  aspect  in  which  the  relations  of  sequences 
present  themselves,  and  by  means  of  which  the  order  of 
sequences  is  to  be  described  and  actually  calculated  as  hypo- 
thetically  conceived,  must  be  regarded  as  primary ;  and  a  second 
aspect,  if  any,  which  is  merely  concomitant,  and  which  does  not 
disclose  the  order  of  sequences,  must  be  secondary  or  dependent, 
whether  the  nature  of  that  dependence  is  known  or  not.  A 
complementary  aspect  can  only  be  one  which  is  necessary  in 
the  order  of  the  sequences,  and  without  which  that  order  would 
be  incomplete.  But  if  it  is  shown  that  a  development  is  com- 
pletely explainable  by  a  physical  process,  the  concomitant 
subjective  is  not  complementary.  Thus,  when  biological  develop- 
ment is  held  to  be  explainable  in  the  same  way  that  chemistry 
or  the  solar  system  is  explainable,  it  is  a  purely  physical 
explanation.  And,  again,  when  all  the  developments  and 
differentiations  of  organisms  are  held  to  be  explainable  as 
counterbalances  by  which  active  factors  of  the  organism  are  set 
up  in  antagonism  to  external  forces,  those  feelings  which  we  find 
to  exist  in  organisms  are  bound  to  be  considered  as  amongst 
those  factors,  not  merely  as  concomitants,  but  as  essential  factors 
in  the  biological  balance.  This  can  only  be  done  by  co-relating 
them  quantitatively  with  physical  transformations,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  ^has  done,  yet  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  process. 

But  should  Mr.  Spencer  go  further,  and  say  that  the  sub- 
jective aspect  is  primary — is  the  one  thing  known — the  objective 
being  inferential,  then  the  explanation  he  proposes  in  the 
"  Biology  " — as  being  from  certain  chemical  factors  and  certain 
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passage  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  place  of  feelings  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  moving  equilibria  in  which  they  occur, 
which  is  a  vindication  of  their  nature  as  acting  factors  over  and 
above  the  physical  organisation. 

We  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  chapter 
on  "Pleasures  and  Pains"  in  voL  i.  of  th^  "Psychology,"  in 
which  what  we  may  by  analogy  term  the  functions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  exhibited. 

"§  124.  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  fact,  sufficiently  obvious 
and  sufficiently  significant,  that  the  extreme  states,  positive  and 
negative,  along  with  which  pains  occur,  are  states  inconsistent 
with  that  due  balance  of  the  functions  constituting  health; 
whereas  that  medium  state  along  with  which  pleasure  occurs,  is 
consistent  with,  or  rather  is  demanded  by,  this  due  balance. 
This  we  may  see  d  priori.  In  a  mutually  dependent  set  of 
organs  having  a  consensus  of  functions,  the  very  existence  of 
a  special  organ  having  its  special  function,  implies  that  the 
absence  of  its  function  must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensus  ; 
implies,  too,  that  its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess,  which 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  consensus  ;  implies,  therefore,  that 
maintenance  of  the  consensus  goes  along  with  a  medium  degree 
of  the  function.  The  d  priori  inference  involved,  that  these 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficial,  and 
the  extreme  actions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  ct  posteriori  where  the  actions  are  of  all- 
essential  kinds."  * 

Thus  we  find  that  pains  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  inju- 
rious to  the  organism,  while  pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of 
actions  conducive  to  its  welfare,  t 

It  is  a  corollary  from  this  that  the  seeking  of  pleasures  as 
such,  and  the  avoidance  of  pains  as  such,  have  jointly  tended 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  moving  equilibrium  of  organisms, 
and  that  they  have  therefore,  as  feelings,  performed  a  very  active 
part  in  the  evolution  of  organisms,  and  in  their  structural  and  func- 
tional development.    Spoken  of  in  the  abstract  language  of  force 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  voL  i  p.  278. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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or  forces,  tliey  may  therefore  he  regarded  as  taking  part  in 
equilibrations  of  forc«a  in  the  Ejstem  of  which  they  form  a  por-  J 
tion,  and  as  affecting  the  actions  of  that  whole,  considered  as  an 
cnit  in  its  immediate  environment  and  as  an  unit  in  an  organ- 
ised society.  And  thus  they  might  be  considered  to  fall  iat-o 
the  general  equilibrations  of  evolution  at  large,  as  well  as  to  J 
maintain  their  special  characteristic  as  forces  in  a  moving  eqo: 
librium  antagonising  destructive  forcea  iu  the  environment 


■ 


§  10.  Mr.  Speneer's  Bcfieme  of  biological  reeongtruetion  a 

as  the  ouicome  of  the  laws  of  the  moving  equilibrium. 

"We  have  now  to  witness  the  conversion  of  the  abstract  ] 
cess  into  a  concrete  one.     The  abstract  model  was  arrived  a 
an  induction  from  the  concrete  instances  of  the  solar  eyt 
and  the  spinning-top,  which  are  mechanical  moving  equilibri 
and  its  formulation  was  effected  by  the  substitution  of  fore 
for  the  separate  members  or  motions  of  these  syatema. 
supposed  that  the  conception  of  mutual  mechanical  move 
is  retained  in  this  subatitutt'd  idea  because  the  mutual  rel 
of  forces  implies  mutual  motion  of  some  sort,  and  so  imp! 
a  moving  equilibrium.     To  this  baa  to  be  joined  the  i 
of  the  reception  and  expenditure  of  force,  derived  Iron 
case  of  the  steam-engina     The  analogy  of  the  counterbe 
of  opposite  movements  in  the  solar  system  is  translated  into  n 
conception  of  counterbalancing  forces,  or  of  the  generation  < 
forces  which  shall  antagonise  external  forces.     Thus  we  i 
at  last   the  fanciful    conception  of   a   self>sustaining 
equilibrium,  which  adapts  itself   in   a   twofold  way  : 
by  assimilating  favourable  forces,  and,  secondly,  by  gel 
forces  which  counterbalance  any  destructive  forces  of  its  e 
ronment. 

This  conception  is  supposed  to  be  one  derived  from  a  gto* 
of  the  physical  universe ;  and  if  by  its  means  biological  dt9v«loi 
ment  can  be  explained,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Uttor  is  elioi 
to  bo  a  mere  continuation  of  the  former,  without  any  c 
methods  or  introduction   of  new  factors.     Into  tiiis  abstr 
mould  the  concrete  processes  of  biology  have  now  to  be  r 
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The  ideal  outline  has  to  be  filled  in  with  actual  biological 
developments. 

Whether  the  preliminary  methods  by  which  this  conception 
is  arrived  at  are  justifiable  or  not  we  have  just  considered.  We 
must, '  however,  ask  the  reader  to  consider  it  as  established  for 
the  sake  of  continuing  the  argument,  and  with  the  view  of  fur- 
ther considering  its  applicability — a  task  upon  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter. 

The  course  of  our  studies  brings  us  to  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Spencer  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Biology"  of  mor- 
phological development  and  physiological  development,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  what  part  is  played  in  these  processes, 
not  by  that  equilibration  in  general  which  is  simply  another 
name  for  the  direct  and  free  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  relations  of  their  properties,  but 
by  that  special  kind  of  biological  equilibration  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  without  which  no  event  can  be  classed 
as  included  in  the  science  of  Biology. 

"  The  problems  of  Morphology  fall  into  two  distinct  classes, 
answering  respectively  to  the  two  leading  aspects  of  Evolution. 
In  things  which  evolve  there  go  on  two  processes — increase  of 
mass  and  increase  of  structure."* 

^'  The  task  before  us  is  to  trace  throughout  these  phenomena 
the  process  of  evolution ;  and  to  show  how,  as  displayed  in 
them,  it  conforms  to  those  first  principles  which  evolution  in 
general  conforms  to.  Two  sets  of  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.     Let  us  look  at  them. 

"  The  factors  of  the  first  class  are  those  which  tend  directly  to 
change  an  organic  aggregate,  in  common  with  every  other  aggre- 
gate, from  that  more  simple  form  which  is  not  in  equilibrium 
with  incident  forces,  to  that  more  complex  form  which  is  in 
equilibrium  with  them.  We  have  to  mark  how,  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  universal  law  that  the  uniform  lapses  into  the 
multiform,  and  the  less  multiform  into  the  more  multiform,  the 
parts  of  each  organism  are  ever  becoming  further  diflerentiated ; 
and  we  have  to  trace  the  varying  relations  to  incident  forces, 

*  Principles  of  Biology,  voL  iL  p.  4. 

2  A 
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by  which  further  differentiotions  are  entailed.     We  liave  to  1 
observe,  too,  how  each  primary  modification  of  structure,  induced 
by  an.  altered  distribution  of  forces,  becomea  a  parent  of  secondary 
modificatioRB ;  how,    through  the  necessary   multiplicatioo  of 
effects,  change  of  fomi  in  one  port  brings  about  ctianges  of  form 
in  other  parts.     And  then  we  have  also  to  note  the  metamtv*  I 
phosea  constantly  being  induced  by  the  process  of  segregatioaS 
— by  the  gradual  union  of  like  parts  exposed  to  like  fonies^fl 
and  the   gradual  eeparation  of   like  parts  exposed  to  onlUcftii 
forces. 

"  The  factors  of  the  second  class,  which  we  have  kept  in  vitn 
throughout  our  interpretations,  are  the  formative  tendencies  < 
organisms  themselves — the  proclivities  inherited  by  them  froafl 
antecedent  organisms,  and  which  post    processes  of   evolution* 
have  bequeathed.     We  have  seen  it  to  be  a  necessary  inferenMfl 
from  various  orders  of  facts  (gg  65,   84,    97)  that  organisinifl 
are  built  up  of  certain  highly  complex  molecules,  which  1 
distinguished   as    physiological   units  —  each    kind   of    orga 
ism  being  built  up  of  physiological  nnits  peculiar  to  itself.     We 
found   ourselves   obliged   to    recognise  in  these  physiological 
units  powers  of  arranging  themselves  iuto  the  forms  of  the  organ- 
isms to  which  they  belong,  analogous  to  the  powers  which  the 
molecules  of  inorganic  substances  have  of  aggregating  into  specific 
crystalline  forms,     We  have  consequently  to  regard  this  pola- 
rity of  the  physiological  units  as  producing,  during  the  develo[^ 
ment  of  any  organism,  a  combination  of  internal  forces  that-^ 
expend  themselves  in  working  out  a  atructure  in  eqiiilibrii 
with  the  forces  to  which  ancestral  organisms  were  eip 
not  in  equilibrium  with  the  forces  to  wlu'ch  the  existing  o 
ism  is  exposed  if  the  environment  has  been  changed, 
the  problem  in  all  cases  is  to  ascertain  the  resultant  of  inter 
organising  forces  tending  to  reproduce  the  ancestral  form,  a 
external  modifying  forces  tending  to  cause  deviations  from  tJ 

"  Moreover,  we  have  to  take  into  account,  not  only  t 
characters  of  immediately  preceding  ancestors,  but  also  thai 
of  their  ancestors,  and  ancestors  of  oil  degrees  of  temoteiu 
Setting  out  with  rudimentary  types,  we  have  to  consider  h 
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in  each  successive  stage  of  evolution,  the  structures  acquired 
during  previous  stages  have  been  obscured  by  further  integra- 
tions and  further  differentiations ;  or,  conversely,  how  the  linea- 
ments of  primitive  organisms  have  all  along  continued  to  mani- 
fest themselves  under  the  superposed  modifications."  * 

In  the  Summary  of  Morphological  Development  we  find — 

**  And  here,  indeed,  we  may  see  clearly  that  these  truths  are 
corollaries  from  that  ultimate  truth  to  which  all  phenomena  of 
evolution  are  referable.  It  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
persistence  of  force,  that  organic  forms  which  have  been  pro- 
gressively evolved  must  present  just  these  fundamental  traits 
of  form  which  we  find  them  present.  It  cannot  but  be  that, 
during  the  intercourse  between  an  organism  and  its  environment, 
equal  forces  acting  under  equal  conditions  must  produce  equal 
effects ;  for,  to  say  otherwise,  is,  by  implication,  to  say  that 
more  force  can  produce  more  or  less  than  its  equivalent  effect^ 
which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Hence,  those  parts 
of  an  organism  which  are  by  its  habits  of  life  exposed  to  like 
amounts  and  like  combinations  of  actions  and  reactions,  must 
develop  alike ;  while  unlikenesses  of  development  must  as  un- 
avoidably follow  unlikenesses  among  these  agencies.  And,  this 
being  so,  all  the  specialities  of  symmetry  Sind  unsymmetry  and 
asymmetry  which  we  have  traced  are  necessary  consequences."  f 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  problems  presented  to]  us  in  the  study 
of  Physiology  we  find — 

"  The  problems  of  Physiology,  in  the  wide  sense  above  de- 
scribed, are,  like  the  problems  of  Morphology,  to  be  considered 
as  problems  to  which  answers  must  be  given  in  terms  of  inci- 
dent forces.  On  the  h3rpothesis  of  Evolution,  these  speciali- 
sations of  tissues  and  accompanying  concentrations  of  functions, 
must,  like  the  specialisations  of  shape  in  an  organism  and  its 
component  divisions,  be  due  to  the  actions  and  reactions  which 
its  intercourse  with  the  environment  involves;  and  the  task 
before  us  is  to  explain  how  they  are  wrought — ^how  they  are 
comprehended  as  results  of  such  actions  and  reactions. 

"  Or,  to  define  these  problems  still  more  specifically : — Those 

*  Principles  of  Biology,  voL  iL  p.  7.  t  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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extremely  unstable  substances  which  compose  the  protoplasm 
of  which  organisms  are  mainly  buUt,  have  to  he  traced  through 
the  various  modifications  in  their  properties  and  powers,  th^ 
are  entailed  on  them  by  changes  of  relation  to  ageacies  of  » 
kinds."* 

"  Here,  as  before,  we  must  take  into  account  two  classes  of 
factors.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  inherited  results  of 
actions  to  which  antecedent  organisms  were  exposed,  and  to 
join  with  these  the  results  of  present  actions.  Each  organism 
is  to  be  considered  as  presenting  a  moving  equilibrium  of  func- 
tions, and  a  correlative  arrangement  of  structures,  produced  by 
the  aggregate  of  actions  and  reactions  that  have  taken  place 
between  all  ancestral  organisms  and  tUeir  environments.  Tlie 
tendency  in  each  OFganisnt  to  repeat  this  adjusted  arrangement 
of  functions  and  structures,  must  he  regarded  as  from  timo  to 
time  interfered  with  by  actions  to  which  its  inlierited  equili- 
brium is  not  adjusted — actions  to  which,  therefore,  its  equili- 
hiium  has  to  be  readjusted.  And  in  studying  physiological 
development  we  have  in  all  cases  to  contemplate  the  piogresa 
compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new,  ending  ii 
balance  or  adaptation."  t 

The  plan  of  exposition  favoured  by  Mr.  Spencei 
classes  of  development  thus  described  ; — 

"  Two  ways  of  carrying  on  the  inquiry  suggest  themselv^J 
We  may  go  through  the  several  great  groups  of  organiei 
the  view  of  reaching,  by  comparison  of  parts,  certain 
truths  respecting  the  homologies,  the  forma,  and  the  reiatjoi 
of  their  parts ;  and  then,  having  dealt  with  the  phenomena  h 
ductiveiy,  may  retrace  our  steps  with  the  view  of  deductin 
interpreting  the  general  truths  reached.     Or,  instead  of  t 
separating  the  two  investigations,  we  may  carry  them  on  b 
in  hand^-firat  establishing  each  general  truth  empirically,  i 
then  proceeding  to  tho  rationale  of  it.     This  last  method  wil] 
I  think,  conduce  to  both  brevity  and  cloameas."  J 

The   programme   thus  roughly  sketched   is    very   faithfoJ 

•  Prindplea  of  Biology,  toL  il.  p.  213, 
+  Ibii,  p,  224.  J  Ibid.,  p,  9. 
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adhered  to  and  very  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this 
second  volume  of  the  "  Biology."  Each  process  of  structure 
and  function  is  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  and  is  followed 
by  its  suitable  deductive  warrant.  These  deductive  warrants 
consist  sometimes  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  results  are  found 
harmonious  with  one  or  other  of  the  corollaries  from  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force.  At  other  times  the  reasoning  is  of  a  cor- 
rectly deductive  character,  although  the  student  will  probably 
find  that  the  ct  priori  argument  is  conspicuously  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  complicated  concrete  results  sought  to  be  ex- 
plained by  its  means.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
explanations  that  they  are  drawn  from  the  various  corollaries 
of  the  Persistence  of  Force  known  as  the  Instability  of  the 
Homogeneous,  Segregation,  the  Multiplication  of  Effects,  &c., 
and  that  no  single  instance  is  ever  adduced  of  the  action  of  that 
special  law  of  equilibration  drawn  from  the  abstract  moving 
equilibrium  to  which  we  have  given  our  attention,  though  that 
process  is  the  one  promulgated  as  specially  characteristic  of  bio- 
logical changes. 

It  is  true  that  the  term  "  equilibration "  is  very  frequently 
brought  into  use,  but  it  only  appears  in  two  several  ways, 
neither  of  which  implies  any  special  power  either  of  seeking 
to  effect  the  assimilation  of  forces  conducive  to  continuance, 
or  of  freshly  arranging  internal  forces  in  antagonism  to  external 
destructive  forces.  The  first  use  of  the  term  to  which  we  refer 
relates  to  the  simple  and  direct  action  between  forces  according 
to  their  natural  relations,  and  in  this  sense  equilibration  is 
merely  another  name  for  general  causation,  and  is  indistin- 
guishable from  the  equilibrations  or  mutual  relations  of  forces 
which  are  not  of  a  biological  character.  The  second  use  of  the 
term  is  in  the  application  of  the  expression  "moving  equili- 
brium "  to  the  result  of  all  these  primary  equilibrations  aggre- 
gated into  a  complex  consensus  of  relationship.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  mere  application  of  the  term  in  this  way  is  an 
indication  of  result  rather  than  an  explanation  of  process.  If 
we  find  that  the  approach  of  winter  is  accompanied  by  the 
thickening  of  the  furry  coat  of  an  animal,  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  is  the  readjustment  of  a  moving  equilibrium,  but  it  affords 
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no  explanation  of  tho  process.  We  are  unable  in  thouglity 
taking  into  account  the  decrease  of  molecular  motion,  to  follow 
out  the  vaHous  steps  from  the  conception  of  the  moving 
equilibrium  to  the  concrete  result  mentioned.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Spencer  over  seek  to  show  how  the  necessity  for  balance  and 
counterbalance  does  actually  produce  any  of  the  changes  and 
developments  he  has  set  himself  to  explain. 

To  effect  these  explanations  he  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  con- 
crete knowledge  and  of  the  well-known  mechanical  laws ;  and 
his  explanations  must  be  appraised  on  their  own  merits.  All 
we  are  concerned  with  at  present  is  to  divest  the  inquiry  of  all 
those  speculative  influences  which  we  have  just  been  consider- 
ing. These,  although  exalted  to  the  first  place  in  constructive 
efficacy,  are  found  in  reality  to  be  the  outcome  and  not  the  cause 
of  change.  In  their  statement  they  present  to  our  minds  a 
semblance  of  analogy  with  some  physical  aggregates,  but  in  reality 
they  turn  out  of  an  entirely  different  constitution. 

We  have  just  remarked  that  the  conception  of  organisms  as 
moving  equilibria  is  the  result  rather  than  the  original  cause  of 
biological  development.  And  it  is  singular  that  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
exposition  we  have  no  attempt  whatever  at  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  biological  moving  equilibria.  The  whole  exposi- 
tion takes  organisms  for  granted,  and  then  seeks  to  account 
for  subsequent  growth  or  development  and  for  the  modification 
of  function.  The  question  as  to  tlie  origin  of  any  such  systema- 
tisation  or  co-ordination  of  parts  accompanied  by  the  habit  of 
motion,  which  constitutes  even  the  simplest  life,  is  not  even 
referred  to.  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme  requires  some  simple  or- 
ganism to  commence  with.  This  given,  he  claims  from  the  laws 
of  equilibration  to  work  out  any  and  every  process  of  develop- 
ment even  to  the  highest  complex  forms.  But  the  problem  of 
the  origin  of  this  simplest  biological  form  he  does  not  attempt 
to  solve.  It  is  not  to  tho  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  a  condition 
gradually  attained  by  insensible  modifications  from  the  inor- 
ganic state.  Slight  though  the  distinction  may  appear  to  be 
between  the  highest  inorganic  molecule  which  acts  towards  its 
environment  strictly  in  accordance  with  chemical  and  physical 
laws,  and  the  lowest  organic  form  which  has  a  law  of  action 
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overpowering  the  operation  of  the  former  and  coercing  them  to 
the  furtherance  of  its  own  preservation  and  continuance,  that 
distinction  nevertheless  is  a  radical  one.  By  no  means  can  we 
convert  the  former  into  the  latter,  or  derive  the  latter  from  the 
former  as  a  mere  continuance,  a  state  into  which  it  developed 
out  of  its  own  properties. 

This  we  regard  as  a  fundamental  defect  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
system,  and  one  which  entitles  us,  should  we  so  decide,  to 
declare  that  we  need  proceed  no  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  scheme. 

We  hold  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  an  organism  being  a 
moving  equilibrium,  and,  as  such,  governing  the  adaptation  of 
its  forces  to  meet  those  of  the  environment,  and  influencing  the 
mutual  balancings  of  its  own  parts  with  their  accompanying 
functions,  implies  a  theory  of  the  coercive  power  of  the  moving 
equilibrium  over  the  ordinary  chemical  and  physical  laws  of  its 
units.  The  moving  equilibrium  is,  therefore,  not  the  simple 
result  of  its  constituents,  but  the  necessity  for  its  protection 
and  sustenance  produces  coercion  of  the  units.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  moving  equilibrium  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  its  constituents,  then  the  theory  of  the  moving 
equilibrium  as  a  cause  of  development  has  to  be  abandoned. 
With  it  would  go  all  the  arguments  by  which  external  forces 
are  said  to  generate  counterbalancing  internal  forces  of  struc- 
ture and  function,  which  are  meet  for  antagonising  particular 
external  inimical  influences.  Casting  this  on  one  side,  the 
special  characteristic  of  biological  change  is  obliterated,  and 
what  we  call  biological  change  is  then  really  but  a  continua- 
tion of  previous  inorganic  development,  and  the  problem  would 
be,  from  the  known  factors  of  chemistry  and  physical  environ- 
ment, to  deduce  the  developments  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
free  from  the  embarrassing  associations  of  the  laws  of  the  moving 
equilibrium.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  course  actually 
pursued  by  Mr.  Spencer,  thus  practically  abandoning  and  in- 
validating his  elaborate  arguments  drawn  from  the  presumed 
analogy  between  organisms  and  inorganic  moving  equilibria. 
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§  1 1.  General  Revieio  of  Mr,  Spencer^ 8  Scheme  of  Biological 

Reconstruction. 

Thoroughly  to  perform  the  task  indicated  by  the  title  of  this 
section  would  require  a  separate  book.  Our  intention,  however, 
is  rather  to  review  the  lines  upon  which  the  problem  of  biological 
reconstruction  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Spencer  than  to  criticise  his 
actual  performance  in  detail  At  the  same  time,  while  we  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  actual  methods  employed  and 
the  method  indicated  in  the  preceding  sections,  we  shall  also 
have  to  show  their  inadequacy  viewed  even  in  themselves. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  our  subject  into  two  parts — 
one  concerning  the  formative  action  of  external  agencies,  and 
the  other  concerning  the  formative  powers  of  the  constituents 
of  the  organism  itself.  It  is  true,  these  have  to  be  regarded  as 
operating  conjointly,  but  we  do  not  think  the  inquiry  will  suffer 
from  our  taking  it  in  the  manner  proposed.  There  is  indeed 
a  third  agency,  in  the  "  need "  for  the  continued  existence  of 
individuals  and  species ;  but  as  this  is  an  inquiry  beyond  the 
reach  of  science,  we  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  till  a  later 
period. 

We  have  now  to  study  the  part  played  in  the  evolution  of 
organisms  by  the  well-known  laws  of  motion,  by  the  action  of 
heat,  light,  moisture,  &c.,  by  chemical  environment,  and  by 
other  factors  of  an  external  kind. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  first  endeavour  should  not  be 
directed  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  origin  of  organisms ;  but 
so  it  is.  This  subject  is  passed  over  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  silence. 
Organisms  of  some  simple  character  being  taken  for  granted,  our 
study  is  limited  to  the  less  difficult  task  of  ascertaining  the  laws 
of  their  modification,  so  that  out  of  the  nearest  approach  to 
homogeneity  and  the  inorganic,  we  shall  be  able  to  evolve  the 
most  highly  complex  forms.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Biology "  Mr.  Spencer  gives  a 
hypothetical  account  of  the  origin  of  **  organic  matter,"  verging 
indeed  upon  the  origin  of  organisms ;  but  in  our  previous  work 
we  have  had  occasion  already  to  show  that  the  endeavour,  if 
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it  really  aimed  at  the  problem  of  explaining  the  origin  of 
organisms,  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  Spencer  very  properly  from  his  point  of  view  denies  that 
any  distinct  line  of  demarcation  ever  existed  between  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  the 
former  must  have  acquired  its  diflferentiation  from  the  latter  by 
insensible  degrees.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  one 
essential  distinction  between  the  very  lowest  organism  and  the 
highest  complex  inorganic  molecule  in  the  origin  of  its  exist- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  scientific  fact,  it  is  not  known  that  any 
even  of  the  simplest  organisms  ever  come  into  existence  other- 
wise than  from  the  substance  of  preceding  organisms  of  a  similar 
character.  And  as  a  matter  of  theory,  there  is  an  essential  dis- 
tinction between  the  continuous  existence  of  a  highly  complex 
molecule  which  does  not  expend  energy  nor  require  sustenance, 
and  the  temporary  existence  of  an  organism  continually  expend- 
ing energy  which  has  to  be  restored,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
means  of  propagation  in  view  of  a  certain  termination  to  its 
own  existence. 

However,  taking  the  case  as  it  is  presented  to  us,  let  us  see 
how  simple  and  homogeneous  organisms  can  be  developed  into 
highly  complex  ones.  We  find  the  inquiry  divides  itself  into 
two  portions — ^namely,  that  relating  to  Morphological  and  that 
relating  to  Physiological  Development.  In  pursuing  these  in- 
quiries separately,  Mr.  Spencer  takes  all  needful  precautions  for 
notifying  their  conjoint  and  contemporaneous  actioa 

(a.)  General  Principles  of  Morphological  Development. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Spencer  may  be  justified  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  "  morphological  units  "  and  "  physiological 
units."  If  they  are  ex  post  facto  terms,  their  use  is  limited  to 
the  later  stages  of  scientific  inquiry.  If  they  are  some  of  the 
things  which  have  to  be  explained,  we  beg  the  question  at  issue 
by  making  use  of  them  in  our  initial  inquiries.  However,  they 
are  so  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer ;  and  we  are  asked  first  to  con- 
sider the  aggregation  of  morphological  units.  Presumably  these 
morphological  units  are  already  differentiated  and  specialised  in 
action  as  physiological  units.      They  have  various  modes  of 
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aggregation,  which  form  tho  first  problem  in  morphological  studies. 
The  second  problem  of  the  science  consists  in  the  changes  of 
shape  that  accompany  changes  of  aggregation.  Two  sets  of  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account 

**  Tho  factors  of  the  first  class  are  those  which  tend  directly 
to  change  an  organic  aggregate,  in  common  with  every  other 
aggregate,  from  that  more  simple  form  which  is  not  in  equi- 
librium with  incident  forces,  to  that  more  complex  form  which 
is  in  equilibrium  with  them.  We  have  to  mark  how,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  universal  law  that  the  uniform  lapses  into 
the  multiform,  and  the  less  multiform  into  the  more  multiform, 
the  ])arts  of  each  organism  are  ever  becoming  further  differen- 
tiated ;  and  we  have  to  trace  the  varying  relations  to  incident 
forces,  by  which  further  differentiations  are  entailed.  .  .  . 
The  factors  of  the  second  class  which  we  have  to  keep  in  view 
throughout  our  interpretations,  are  the  formative  tendencies 
of  organisms  themselves — the  proclivities  inherited  by  them 
from  antecedent  organisms,  and  which  past  processes  of  evolution 
have  bequeathed,"* 

Tho  class  of  changes  referred  to  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
above  quotation  receives  from  Mr.  Spencer  a  very  masterly  and 
interesting  treatment  in  the  first  portion  of  the  part  entitled 
"Morphological  Development"  Here  are  explained  the  diffe- 
rentiations of  structure  which  must  ensue  from  differences  in 
morphological  units,  and  from  different  modes  of  their  aggre- 
gation. Afterwards  Mr.  Spencer  exhibits  in  great  detail  the 
differentiations  which  must  naturally  ensue  in  organisms  ac- 
cording as  they  are  similarly  or  differently  exposed  in  their 
parts  to  the  action  of  the  environment  This  is  accompanied 
by  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  changes  of  shape  and 
arrangement  are  affected  by  pressures  and  strains  of  various 
characters,  whether  caused  by  gravitation,  action  of  wind  or 
water,  or  contiguity  of  growth.  As  the  study  becomes  more 
advanced,  and  the  structure  of  the  plants  and  animals  attains 
greater  complexity,  the  surrounding  conditions  produce  still 
greater  variety.     Thus  abundant  or  diminished  food-supply 

*  Biology,  vol.  U.  p.  8. 
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may  play  a  part  in  morphological  change,  and  the  different 
exposures  of  different  parts  in  competitive  growth  may  produce 
great  variety  of  development. 

In  all  this  morphological  evolution,  however,  the  prime  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  internal  power  of  growth.  It  is  this 
which  does  the  work ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  agencies 
just  referred  to  is  that  they  possess  the  power  of  modifying  the 
action  of  that  interior  force.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  in- 
terior forces  are  called  into  being  by  the  external  forces,  but 
only  that  their  action  is  modified  by  them.  The  action  of  the 
inner  power  is  restrained  for  instance  by  gravitation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  natural  tendencies  may  be  heightened  by 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
main  interest  of  the  inquiry  must  be  concentrated  on  these  inner 
formative  powers,  which,  indeed,  throws  the  inquiry  back  upon 
the  study  of  the  origin  of  organisms.  How  comes  it  that  such 
an  arrangement  of  inorganic  molecules  is  attained  as  to  form  an 
ftgfP^g^^  which  expends  energy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
assimilating  energy,  so  as  to  prolong  an  existence  which  would 
otherwise  come  to  a  speedy  termination  ?  And  however  much 
we  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact  of  a  gradual  evolution,  and 
however  much  the  stages  of  this  evolution  may  be  known  or 
reasoned  out,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  harmonies  thus 
brought  under  our  notice  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the 
need  foi  mastering  this  primary  element  of  the  problem. 

(b.)  The  MorpJwlogical  Development  of  Animals, 

The  study  of  the  action  of  external  agencies  upon  the  morpho- 
logical development  of  plants  is  comparatively  simpla  That  of 
animals  is  more  complex.  In  the  latter  case,  a  new  factor  makes 
its  appearance. 

"  This  new  factor  is  Motion — motion  of  the  organism  in  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  oiganism  in 
relation  to  one  another,  or  both.  .  .  .  What,  among  plants,  is 
an  inappreciable  cause  of  morphological  differentiation,  becomesy 
among  animals,  the  chief  cause  of  differentiation."  * 

*  Biology,  voL  ii  p.  166. 
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aggregation,  which  form  the  first  problem  in  morphological  studies. 
The  second  problem  of  the  science  consists  in  the  changes  of 
shape  that  accompany  changes  of  aggregation.  Two  sets  of  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account 

"  The  factors  of  the  first  class  are  those  which  tend  directly 
to  change  an  organic  aggregate,  in  common  with  every  other 
aggregate,  from  that  more  simple  form  which  is  not  in  equi- 
librium with  incident  forces,  to  that  more  complex  form  which 
is  in  equilibrium  with  them.  We  have  to  mark  how,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  universal  law  that  the  uniform  lapses  into 
the  multiform,  and  the  less  multiform  into  the  more  multiform, 
the  parts  of  each  organism  are  ever  becoming  further  differen- 
tiated ;  and  we  have  to  trace  the  varying  relations  to  incident 
forces,  by  which  further  differentiations  are  entailed.  .  .  . 
The  factors  of  the  second  class  which  we  have  to  keep  in  view 
throughout  our  interpretations,  are  the  formative  tendencies 
of  organisms  themselves — the  proclivities  inherited  by  them 
from  antecedent  organisms,  and  which  past  processes  of  evolution 
have  bequeathed."  * 

The  class  of  changes  referred  to  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
above  quotation  receives  from  Mr.  Spencer  a  very  masterly  and 
interesting  treatment  in  the  first  portion  of  the  part  entitled 
"Morphological  Development."  Here  are  explained  the  diffe- 
rentiations of  structure  which  must  ensue  from  differences  in 
morphological  units,  and  from  different  modes  of  their  aggre- 
gation. Afterwards  Mr.  Spencer  exhibits  in  great  detail  the 
differentiations  which  must  naturally  ensue  in  organisms  ac- 
cording as  they  are  similarly  or  differently  exposed  in  their 
parts  to  the  action  of  the  environment  This  is  accompanied 
by  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  changes  of  shape  and 
arrangement  are  affected  by  pressures  and  strains  of  various 
characters,  whether  caused  by  gravitation,  action  of  wind  or 
water,  or  contiguity  of  growth.  As  the  study  becomes  more 
advanced,  and  the  structure  of  the  plants  and  animals  attains 
greater  complexity,  the  surrounding  conditions  produce  still 
greater  variety.     Thus  abundant  or  diminished  food-supply 

*  Biology,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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may  play  a  part  in  morphological  change,  and  the  different 
exposures  of  different  parts  in  competitive  growth  may  produce 
great  variety  of  development. 

In  all  this  morphological  evolution,  however,  the  prime  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  internal  power  of  growth.  It  is  this 
which  does  the  work ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  agencies 
just  referred  to  is  that  they  possess  the  power  of  modifying  the 
action  of  that  interior  force.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  in- 
terior forces  are  called  into  being  by  the  external  forces,  but 
only  that  their  action  is  modified  by  them.  The  action  of  the 
inner  power  is  restrained  for  instance  by  gravitation,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  natural  tendencies  may  be  heightened  by 
the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
main  interest  of  the  inquiry  must  be  concentrated  on  these  inner 
formative  powers,  which,  indeed,  throws  the  inquiry  back  upon 
the  study  of  the  origin  of  organisms.  How  comes  it  that  such 
an  arrangement  of  inorganic  molecules  is  attained  as  to  form  an 
aggregate  which  expends  energy  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
assimilating  energy,  so  as  to  prolong  an  existence  which  would 
otherwise  come  to  a  speedy  termination  ?  And  however  much 
we  may  be  convinced  of  the  fact  of  a  gradual  evolution,  and 
however  much  the  stages  of  this  evolution  may  be  known  or 
reasoned  out,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  harmonies  thus 
brought  under  our  notice  should  not  cause  us  to  overlook  the 
need  ioi  mastering  this  primary  element  of  the  problem. 

(b.)  JTte  Morphological  Development  of  Antmals. 

The  study  of  the  action  of  external  agencies  upon  the  morpho- 
logical development  of  plants  is  comparatively  simple.  That  of 
animals  is  more  complex.  In  the  latter  case,  a  new  factor  makes 
its  appearance. 

"  This  new  factor  is  Motion — ^motion  of  the  organism  in  rela- 
tion to  surrounding  objects,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  organism  in 
relation  to  one  another,  or  both.  .  .  .  What,  among  plants,  is 
an  inappreciable  cause  of  morphological  differentiation,  becomes, 
among  animals,  the  chief  cause  of  differentiation."  * 

*  Biology,  vol.  ii  p.  166. 
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We  have  to  remark  here  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor 
without  any  explanation  of  its  appearance.  We  are  elsewhere 
told  that  the  organs  of  locomotion  are  generated  by  the  neces- 
sity for  seeking  food  when  that  food  is  not  in  perpetual  conti- 
guity, but  is  diffused  in  the  neighbouring  environment ;  and 
hence  they  seem  to  have  no  explanation  other  than  in  the 
hypothetical  need  for  the  continuance  of  existence.  But  granted 
the  capacity  for  motion  on  the  part  of  animals,  we  can  discern 
the  modifying  effects  which  surrounding  agencies  would  have 
upon  them. 

"  Animals  that  are  rooted  or  otherwise  fixed,  of  course  pre- 
sent traits  of  structure  nearest  akin  to  those  we  have  been  lately 
studying.  .  .  .  But  animals  which  move  from  place  to  place  are 
subject  to  an  additional  class  of  actions  and  reactions.  These 
actions  and  reactions  affect  them  in  various  ways  according  to  their 
various  modes  of  movement  Let  us  glance  at  the  several  leading 
relations  between  shape  and  motion  which  we  may  expect  to  find. 

'*  If  an  organism  advances  through  a  homogeneous  medium 
with  one  end  always  foremost,  that  end,  being  exposed  to  forces 
unlike  those  to  which  the  other  end  is  exposed,  may  be  expected 
to  become  unlike  it ;  and  supposing  this  to  be  the  only  constant 
contrast  of  conditions,  we  may  expect  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  parts  round  the  axis  of  movement — a  radial  symmetry." 
This  instance  is  expanded,  and  leads  up  to  a  conclusion  rea- 
soned out  d  priori;  after  which  Mr.  Spencer  passes  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  presented  by  science,  in  order  to  show 
how  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  d  posteriori. 

Needless  to  say,  this  account  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
tends  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  organised 
beings.  The  main  question,  however,  remains — Do  we  know 
all  the  factors  and  understand  the  processes  fully,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  say  that  an  explanation  of  them  has  been  effected  ?  It 
is  true,  we  discern  some  of  the  conditions  and  some  of  the 
factors  concerned  in  this  great  history ;  but  however  vast  the 
proportion  of  our  attention  that  we  concentrate  upon  them,  and 
however  much  we  elaborate  them  in  printed  books,  there]  are 
some  things  which  remain  uncxplainable,  and  some  factors  un- 
known which  are  essential  to  our  calculations. 
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(c.)  Mr.  Spencer^ 8  Exposition  of  Physiological  Development. 

Let  us  take  for  granted  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  organisms, 
let  us  take  for  granted,  too,  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
animals,  and  let  us  leave  out  of  consideration  altogether  the 
factor  of  Feeling.  Then  the  task  of  accounting  for  physio- 
logical development  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Spencer  involves 
the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  previously  existing  organisms 
must  have  been  modified  by  alterations  in  their  relation  to  the 
environment. 

This  account  is  very  able,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
proof  of  gradual  evolution  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  lines 
of  demarcation  between  various  developments  of  a  particular 
class  is  so  well  set  forth  that  the  representation  carries  with  it 
the  force  of  conviction.     But  it  is  a  conviction  wrought  in  our 
minds  by  inductive  evidences  rather  than  by  d  priori  reason- 
ing.    For  instance,  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  the 
tegumentary  appendages  shows  very  clearly  the  unity  of  nature 
between  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  the  other  clothing  of  animals, 
together  with  the  homy  appendages ;  from  which  can  be  recog- 
nised the  fact  of  their  development  from  a  common  origin. 
But  the  account  of  their  origin  is  quite  hypothetical     Having 
arrived  at  a  stage  of  development  when  the  organism  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  skin — a  skin  subject  to  waste  and  possessing  the 
power  of  repair — we  have  to  suppose  the  growth  and  casting 
off  of  homy  cells  all  over  the  skin  in  general     Next,  we  have 
to  imagine  a  small  pit  formed  in  that  skin,  or  rather  a  number 
of  small  pits.      Then  from  the  larger  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  pits  compared  with  the  area  of  the  apertures  there  is  a 
proportionately  increased  production  of  homy  cells,  which  from 
the  limited  area  of  the  cavity  are  condensed  or  integrated  into 
mdimentary  hairs.*     Thus  established,  it  is  easy  to  work  out 
the  process  of  their  extrusion  beyond  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  their  subsequent  modification   into   the  great  variety  of 
forms  mentioned  above. 

*  Biology,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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We  have  selected  this  case  because  it  takes  us  back  to  the 
initial  physiological  development  presented  by  Mr.  Spencer  in 
the  differentiations  between  the  outer  and  inner  tissues.  We 
are  reminded  *  that  this  is  a  dififerentiation  common  also  to  inor- 
ganic masses  whose  outer  parts  are  differentiated  from  the  inner 
by  oxidisation,  by  drying,  and  by  the  action  of  light,  moisture, 
or  frost.  In  the  same  manner  an  originally  homogeneous  por- 
tion of  protoplasm  will  acquire  a  skin.  Evidently  this  skin  is 
formed  of  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm,  and  is  hardened,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  as  the  direct  and  simple  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  environment.  Here  ought  to  be  introduced 
the  d  priori  explanation  of  the  fact  of  waste  and  repair.  Inor- 
ganic surfaces  are  not  subject  to  waste;  and  should  abrasion 
take  place,  there  will  be  renewed  action  of  the  environment  upon 
the  exposed  surface,  with  resulting  similarity.  If  it  is  argued 
that  the  case  of  an  organism  is  identical  in  principle,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  if  it  is  advanced  that  there  is  a 
natural  waste  which  is  supplied  from  the  organism  itself,  or  that 
the  abraded  surface  is  re-formed  by  the  action  of  the  organisn[i| 
then  we  are  introduced  to  a  process  which  finds  no  analogue  in 
the  inorganic  world,  not  even  in  the  self-repair  of  a  crystal  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  various 
clothing  and  appendages  of  animals  we  require  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous expenditure  of  energy  and  a  continuous  repair  of  waste. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  this  question  at  present ;  we 
only  wish  to  show  how  the  notion  of  the  expenditure  of  energy 
and  the  necessity  for  fresh  assimilations  of  energy  are  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  the  fundamental  difSculty  of  Biology. 

It  follows  that,  if  this  fundamental  principle  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  above  instance,  vast  progress  can  be  made  even 
in  d  priori  reconstruction ;  while  the  principle  materially  assists 
us  in  appreciating  the  facts  of  gradual  change  brought  under 
our  notice  in  our  inductive  studies. 

As  indicated  in  our  notice  of  "  Morphological  Development," 
the  main  process  is  one  of  inner  growth  modified  by  external 
influences.     The  inner  forces  are  not  called  forth  in  response  to 

•  Biology,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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the  action  of  the  environment,  but  in  their  tumultuous  growth 
are  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  by  the  restraints  of  the  oppos- 
ing environment ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  environment 
be  favourable,  then  the  inner  forces  make  use  of  it  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  organism's  existence. 

The  development  of  the  organs  of  sense  is  by  means  of  diffe- 
rentiations of  the  outer  tissues.  This  is  a  truth  arrived  at  by 
inductions  from  various  sources.*  The  question  is  whether 
it  can  be  deduced  d  priori  from  a  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  a  moving  equilibrium  of  organic  matter  and  the 
surrounding  light,  aerial  vibrations,  and  floating  particles  of 
matter  ?  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  possibly  light  may  have  aided 
in  setting  up  certain  modifications  by  which  the  nervous  parts 
of  the  visual  mechanism  are  formed,  and  that  the  complexities 
of  the  sensory  organs  are  thus  explicable.  These  must  have 
arisen  by  the  natural  selection  of  favourable  variations. 

The  development  of  the  means  of  locomotion  Mr.  Spencer  does 
not  mention.  Locomotive  organs  are  evidently  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  inner  forces  in  seeking  food,  aided  by  the  sub- 
sequent necessity  of  escape  from  enemies;  and  they  are  not 
d  priori  deducible  from  the  action  of  the  environment  In  the 
chapter  on  the  "  General  Shapes  of  Animals  "  in  the  preceding 
part,  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  how  "  the  one  ultimate  principle 
that  in  any  organism  equal  amounts  of  growth  take  place  in 
those  directions  in  which  the  incident  forces  are  equal,  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  phenomena  of  morphological  differentiation. 
By  it  we  are  furnished  with  interpretations  of  those  likenesses 
and  unlikenesses  of  parts,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  several 
kinds  of  symmetry ;  and  ...  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend, 
in  a  general  way,  the  actions  by  which  animals  have  been 
moulded  into  the  shapes  they  possess."  f 

But  this  view  is  subordinate  to  the  question  concerning  the 
origination  of  that  habitual  motion  which  constitutes  an  or- 
ganism, of  the  consequent  necessity  for  repair  of  waste,  and  of 
the  origin  of  locomotion. 

In  the  chapter  treating  of  the  "  Differentiations  of  the  Inner 

•  Biology,  vol  ii.  p.  303.  f  Ibid.,  p.  189. 
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Tissues  of  Animals/*  we  find  the  same  course  pursued.  The 
study  is  mainly  an  inductive  one,  with  hypothetical  explanations 
of  differentiation  and  development  from  a  common  origin, — 
certain  essential  primary  stages  in  the  evolution  of  an  organism 
being  taken  for  granted.  The  first  class  of  developments  com- 
prises tliose  which  take  their  origin  from  a  simple  intestinal 
canaL  Out  of  this,  by  varied  causes,  arise  differentiations  in  the 
successive  parts  of  the  canal.  Firstly,  the  different  conditions 
of  the  food  in  its  passage  produce  different  states,  and  finally 
different  arrangements  of  its  parts.  Hence  originated  the  sto- 
mach with  its  secreting  juices.  Hence  also  can  be  explained 
the  gizzard,  the  arrangements  for  the  storage  of  food  by  rumi- 
nants, and  the  crop  possessed  by  some  birds.  The  liver,  the 
pancreas,  and  various  smaller  glands  are  not  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way,  but  by  the  segregation  which  takes  place 
amongst  mixed  colloids  and  crystalloids  even  in  inorganic 
mixtures,  tlio  tissues  giving  ready  entrance  to  the  substances 
that  decompose  them  and  ready  exit  to  the  substances  into 
which  they  are  decomposed.  The  question  is  one  as  to  the 
excretion  of  waste  and  the  specialisation  of  organs  for  that 
purpose.  In  some  cases,  this  is  determined  by  the  mechanical 
actions  of  organisms ;  in  others,  by  facilities  for  escape.  In  the 
case  of  the  liver,  the  waste  products  of  which  are  utilised, 
*'  natural  selection  "  will  determine  the  most  beneficial  spot. 

The  respiratory  system  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  an 
animal  organism  is  supplied  with  some  of  the  necessary  con- 
stituents for  prolonged  action.  Mr.  Spencer  traces  its  origin 
inductively  to  a  differentiation  in  the  alimentary  canal.  How  is 
this  differentiation  deductively  established  1  By  the  hypothesis 
of  fish  swallowing  air-bubbles,  and  the  consequent  change  in 
the  forces  acting  upon  the  alimentary  canal  causing  special 
differentiations  to  suit  that  new  circumstance.  The  habit  of 
taking  in  air-bubbles  is  likely  to  become  established,  and  the 
organs  for  utilising  them  developed.  The  relative  effects  of 
direct  and  indirect  equilibration  in  producing  this  further 
heterogeneity  must,  as  in  many  other  cases,  remain  undecided. 

Mr.  Spencer  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  differentiations 
that  take  place  in  those  truly  inner  tissues  which  lie  between 
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the  external  tegumentary  system,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
external  objects,  and  the  internal  tegumentary  system,  exposed 
to  the  action  of  food.  The  first  set  of  tissues  to  come  under 
notice  is  the  vascular  system.  This  is  found  to  arise  primarily 
from  the  osmotic  action  which  must  go  on  between  two  dis- 
similar fluids  separated  by  an  intermediate  diaphragm.  The 
osmotic  action,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one  terminating  in  a 
state  of  equal  distribution ;  but  since  there  is  an  abstraction 
of  nutritive  liquid  either  for  growth  or  function,  more  nutri- 
tive liquid  will  be  forced  towards  the  point  of  utilisation, 
which  is  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  This  osmose  is  a 
cause  of  redistribution  which  is  at  work  even  before  any  central 
organ  of  circulation  exists.  Changes  of  internal  pressure  will 
tend  to  increase  the  circulation.  Other  causes  assist  those 
differentiations  which  eventuate  in  the  complicated  vascular 
system  as  we  now  know  it  in  the  higher  organisms. 

The  osseous  structure  is  determined  by  the  strains  to  which 
the  body  is  subject  in  the  mutual  actions  of  the  environment 
and  the  moving  organism.  These  strains  cause  hardening  in 
some  of  the  gelatinous  constituents ;  such  constituents  harden 
into  cartilage,  which  again  in  the  parts  most  exposed  to  strains 
or  pressures  harden  into  bone.  The  process  is  completed  by 
the  deposit  of  some  of  the  calcareous  elements  contained  in 
the  food ;  and  thereafter  the  problem  is  merely  one  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  waste  and  repair,  and  the  modifications  due 
to  increments  of  repair,  wrought  by  excessive  actions  in  certain 
directions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deficiencies  of  repair,  occasioned 
by  the  non-exercise  of  other  parts,  on  the  other  hand.  The 
osseous  structure  is  due  mainly  to  direct  equilibration  of  a 
mechanical  character,  although  some  of  its  parts  appear  rather 
to  be  due  to  indirect  equilibration. 

The  question  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  nerves  and  the 
cerebral  system  is  treated  of  by  Mr.  Spencer  both  in  the  "  Psy- 
chology "  and  in  the  "  Biology."  In  the  former  our  attention 
is  primarily  directed  to  the  abstract  laws  of  dynamics  set  forth 
in  "  First  Principles,"  which  are  supposed  to  rule  the  formation 
of  the  nervous  system. 

"  In  *  First  Principles,*  Part  II.,  chap.  9,  we  found  that  in 

2  B 
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all  cases  *  motion '  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction,  or  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  .the  two."  We  also 
saw  *'  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line  becomes  itself  a 
cause  of  subsequent  motion  along  that  line,  equally  when  the 
motion  is  that  of  matter  through  space,  that  of  matter  through 
matter,  and  that  of  molecular  undulations  through  an  aggregate 
of  molecules." 

As  this  is  to  be  our  instrument  in  reconstructing  the  Genesis 
of  Nerves,  wherewith  goes  the  concomitant  of  Mind,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  the  laws  of  Motion  which  affect 
them.  "  Motion  follows  the  line,"  &c  ;  of  course  this  means 
that  Matter  in  motion  or  the  motion  of  Matter  '^  follows,"  &c  ; 
for|We  cannot  dissociate  Motion  from  Matter.  Either  Matter 
means,  firstly,  combinations  of  ultimate  units  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  each  aggregate  and  combination  of  aggregates  having 
properties  deducible  from  the  shapes,  sizes,  modes,  and  rates  of 
motion  of  its  constituents,  and  their  modes  of  combination.  Or 
else,  secondly.  Matter  means  the  seventy  so-called  elements  as 
known  by  us.  With  these  meanings,  the  first  enunciated  prin- 
ciple can  bo  accepted. 

We  now  come  to  the  principle  **  that  motion  once  set  up 
along  any  line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent  motion 
along  that  line" — a  proposition  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
ambiguous.  Lot  us  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  statement  in 
"  First  Principles."  It  is  all  contained  in  one  short  paragraph 
on  p.  226. 

^'  Movement  set  up  in  any  direction  is  itself  a  cause  of 
further  movement  in  that  direction,  since  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  a  surplus  force  in  that  directioa" 

Here  we  have  an  assertion  and  the  reason  for  that  assertion. 
The  reason  is  founded  on  the  conception  or  the  fact  of  there  being 
such  things  as  "  surplus  forces."  Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  Philo- 
sophy, founded  as  it  is  upon  Force,  is  deficient  in  not  having  a 
chapter  "  On  Abstract  Laws  of  Force  and  their  Interrelations." 
If  wo  liad  this,  we  could  tell  what  was  meant  by  "  a  surplus  forca" 
Failing  it,  we  must  guess.  We  suppose  that  the  changes  of  the 
cosmos,  being  incidents  in  a  process  of  equilibration,  are  such  by 
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virtue  of  the  imparting  by  some  matter  to  other  matter  of  motion 
when  the  former  has  it  in  excess  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  establish 
an  equality  between  the  two,  much  as  water  finds  its  leveL 
In  this  case  the  excess  of  the  motion  in  the  former  over  the 
average  of  the  two  would  be  called  surplus  motion  or  surplus 
force.  Is  this  what  Mr.  Spencer  means  ?  When  he  speaks  of 
^'  surplus  force "  we  presume  he  does  not  speak  of  force  pure 
and  simple,  which  we  do  not  know,  but  of  some  manifestation 
of  it  which  we  do  know.  Yet  we  are  not  able  to  understand 
what  state  of  things  other  than  this  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to 
when  he  speaks  of  ^  surplus  force ''  and  "surplus  motion." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  steam  out  of  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  or 
what  is  much  the  same  thing,  the  steam  waste-pipe  from  an 
engine.     The  surplus  force  or  motion  is  shot  forth  into  the  still 
air — is  this  to  be  called  ^  the  embodiment "  of  a  surplus  force 
"  in  that  direction  V    If  the  force  or  motion  of  the  steam  and 
air  is  in  a  given  direction,  is  the  continuance  of  the  force  or 
motion  in  that  direction,  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the 
conditions,  an  embodiment  of  surplus  force  in  that  direction  ? 
We  are  unable  to  argue  the  question  in  the  abstract  and 
without   recourse  to  concrete  instances.      Here  Mr.  Spencer 
advances  as  the  reason  why  movement  once  set  up  in  any 
direction  becomes  itself  the  cause  of  further  movement  in 
that  direction,  ^  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  surplus  foRse 
in  that  direction."     The  fact  is,  Mr.  Spencer  does  mean  some- 
thing accurate,  but  not  coming  into  contact  with  actual  dis- 
cussion, his  statement  is  not  clarified  by  criticism.     Absorbed 
in  his  own  studies,  and  expressing  himself  by  his  own  phrase- 
ology, he  does  not  realise  the  difficulty  which  other  people 
have  in  understanding  him,  with  the  momentous  consequence 
that  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  questions,  namely,  that  as 
to  the  genesis  of  Mind,  is  left  in  doubt  owing  to  the  obscurities 
of  half  a  page  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  say  that  this  law  holds  good  of  the 
transit  of  Matter  through  space.  We  suppose  Mr.  Spencer 
refers  to  interstellar  space.  This  implies  that  if  a  body  was 
projected  in  a  certain  direction,  then  a  similar  one,  projected 
in  a  like  manner,  would  take  the  same  direction.     This,  no 
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doubt,  would  bo  the  case  from  the  parity  of  conditions;  but 
it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  first  would  compel  a  second 
mass  to  follow  it  in  the  same  direction.  For  liow  would  it  be 
if  the  second  mass  were  projected  at  an  angle  from  the  course 
of  the  first  1  Would  the  previous  event  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  succeeding  one  1  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Spencer's  illus- 
tration merely  exhibits  the  law  of  inertia,  and  it  amounts  to 
this : — Motion  in  any  direction  is  a  cause  of  its  own  continuance. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  one  day  is  a  cause  of 
its  continuing  -its  journey  the  next,  and  its  circuit  one  year  is 
the  result  of  its  previous  circuit.  Its  revolution  upon  its  axis 
is  caused  by  previous  revolutions. 

The  next  illustration  is  the  transit  of  matter  through  matter. 
T^t  us  take  the  example  given.  "  Any  breach  made  by  one 
solid  through  another,  or  any  channel  formed  by  a  fluid  through 
a  solid,  becomes  a  route  along  which,  other  things  equal,  sub- 
sequent movements  of  like  nature  take  place."  Notice  here 
that  Mr.  Spencer  says  the  subsequent  movements  "  take  place," 
and  not  that  they  are  caused  by  the  previous  movements.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  other  things  must  be  equal,  ?.«.,  that  the  causes 
of  the  first  movement  must  be  present  to  ensure  the  like  result 
in  the  second,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  repetition  of 
movements  in  a  given  direction  requires  the  same  set  of  causes 
as  produced  the  movement  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  that 
'*  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line  becomes  itself  a  cause  of 
subsequent  motion  along  that  line." 

We  have  next  the  case  of  "  molecular  undulations  through 
an  aggregate  of  molecules."  We  do  not  see  that  this  case 
differs  in  the  least  from  the  flow  of  water  through  accustomed 
channels.  We  may  find  that  certain  vibrations  are  hindered 
in  their  passage  through  a  body  by  the  irregular  constitution 
of  that  body,  and  they  may  be  able  by  their  own  motions  to 
effect  such  a  readjustment  of  the  molecular  condition  of  that 
body  as  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  subsequent  vibrations. 
Thus  the  conditions  under  which  future  movements  will  take 
place  arc  changed,  and  the  facilities  for  their  transmission  im- 
proved, if  they  should  come,  but  the  new  arrangement  certainly 
does  not  cause  them.     The  same  causes  which  determined  the 
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first  determine  the  second.  Indeed,  we  know  very  little  about 
the  passage  of  undulatory  motion. 

The  only  illustration  in  the  non-biological  world  which  Mr. 
Spencer  can  find  to  illustrate  his  meaning  is  drawn,  not  from 
cases  of  molecular  motion,  but  from  the  science  of  hydro- 
dynamics, and  will  be  found  illusory.  The  passage  of  water 
down  a  hillside  or  through  almost  level  country  is  accompanied 
l)y  a  process  of  washing  away  the  portions  of  the  ground  in 
the  lower  levels  along  which  the  water  pursues  its  way,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  that  motion  takes  the  line  of  greatest 
traction  and  least  resistance.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  law  a 
second  sheet  of  water  wiU  follow  the  same  course,  and  with 
greater  facility,  because  of  the  previous  removal  of  obstructions. 

But  this  is  not  a  parallel  case  at  all  with  the  propagation  of 
undulatory  motions  through  a  mass  of  organisable  protoplasm. 
The  action  of  the  water  is  disintegrative;  the  action  of  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  formative.  The  former  removes  ob- 
structions by  means  of  its  mechanical  momentum ;  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  place  molecules  in  lines — a  process  in  which  no 
doubt  the  polarities  of  the  molecules  play  a  part — a  process 
which  might  perhaps  more  fitly  be  placed  under  the  class 
which  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "  Segregation." 

Mr.  Spencer  would  undoubtedly  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
formation  of  a  river  system  and  the  formation  of  a  nervous  system 
— between  a  disintegrative  system  and  a  formative  system.  But 
we  cannot  admit  the  analogy,  more  particularly  when  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  nervous  systems  are  double,  having 
both  a  system  for  the  reception  of  motion  and  a  system  for  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  the  origin  and  development  of  which  Mr. 
Spencer  does  not  sufiiciently  explain. 

Let  us  now  summarise  the  instances  that  have  been  adduced. 
We  have  seen  that  the  passage  of  a  solid  through  a  solid  does 
not  cause  or  set  up  movement  in  a  similar  direction ;  we  have 
seen  that  the  movement  of  bodies  through  space  does  not  cause 
movement  in  the  same  direction ;  we  have  seen  that  the  move- 
ment of  gases  through  gases  does  not  cause  movement  in  the 
same  direction.  The  only  valid  instance  affording  any  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  supposed  law  is  the  flow  of  water 
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down  declivities  to  its  level,  by  means  of  channels  previously 
formed,  thus  obeying  the  law  of  movement  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  traction  and  of  least  resistance.  But  we  do  not  find 
that  movement  set  up. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  preliminaries,  let  us  now  approach 
the  practical  problem,  as  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

We  find  the  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  explanation  of 
the  genesis  of  nervous  systems  more  difficult  than  anything  we 
have  yet  imdertaken,  on  account  of  the  obscure  and  compli- 
cated lines  of  thought  pursued.  The  first  difficulty  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  does  not  define  his  starting-point.  It 
would  appear  from  p.  512  of  the  "  Psychology  "  that  we  have 
to  istart  from  an  *'  undifferentiated  organism."  We  do  not  under- 
stand how  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  "  undifierentiated 
organism;"  for  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  And  next  we  are 
referred  to  "  a  living  animal "  and  an  "  organism  "  which  pos- 
sesses different  parts.     This  is  begging  the  question. 

We  find,  however,  a  better  and  clearer  explanation  in  §  302 
of  the  "Biology,"  which  is  really  very  plausible.  It  is  too 
concise  to  summarise  and  too  long  to  quote.  We  must  ask  the 
student  to  refer  to  it  himself.  It  amounts  to  this ;  in  a  mass 
composed  of  various  kinds  of  protoplasmic  molecules,  an  inci- 
dent force  impinging  upon  it  at  any  point  will  cause  mole- 
cular change,  which  change  will  propagate  itself  continuously 
in  suitable  molecules,  and  thus  form  a  continuous  line  of  similar 
molecules,  changed  and  placed  by  the  motion  in  segregated  order, 
which  constitute  the  rudiments  of  a  nerve.  The  obscure  part 
of  thB  statement  is  that  the  incident  force  is  not  named.  We  pre- 
sume it  must  not  be  a  general  force  equally  distributed  over  the 
surface,  such  as  heat  or  light,  but  a  force  incident  upon  some 
particular  point,  such  as  a  mechanical  strain,  or  a  ray  of  light 
or  heat  falling  upon  a  point,  or  a  vibratory  motion,  or  something 
else  of  a  local  nature. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  that  a  mechanical  arrangement 
of  difTerentiated  molecules  in  continuous  lines  is  a  conceivable 
occurrence  in  a  mass  of  protoplasm  under  the  action  of  external 
forces  such  as  heat,  light,  and  mechanical  motion,  simultaneously 
with  the  segregation  of  other  kinds  of  protoplasmic  molecules. 
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It  is  possible  to  imagine  such  a  result,  although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  work  it  out  d  priori  in  all  its  complications. 
But  when  it  is  complete  it  is  but  a  mechanical  arrangement. 
Mr.  Spencer,  however,  goes  beyond  this,  and  takes  one  step 
which  appears  quite  unwarranted  by  the  terms  of  the  problem, 
namely — 

"  Every  repetition  will  help  to  increase,  to  integrate,  to  define 
more  completely,  the  course  of  the  escaping  molecular  motion — 
extending  its  remoter  part,  while  it  makes  its  nearer  part  more 
permeable — will  help,  that  is,  to  form  a  line  of  discharge,  a 
line  for  conducting  impressions,  a  nerve."  * 

The  unwarranted  step  is  to  call  the  incident  force  "  a  stimu- 
lus," and  the  line  of  molecules,  '^a  line  for  conducting  im- 
pressions," instead  of  a  line  for  the  conduction  of  motion.  This 
is  followed  up  in  the  succeeding  section  by  speaking  of  irrita- 
bility as  a  property  of  protoplasm,  and  by  inference  a  property 
of  the  mechanical  molecules  arranged  in  a  line. 

We  must  ask  here  if  this  stimulating  property,  this  quality 
of  irritability,  this  power  of  transmitting  "impressions,"  is 
objective  language;  and  if  so,  is  it  language  which  could  up 
to  this  point  be  applied  to  any  of  the  combinations  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  or  to  the  ultimate  units  out  of  which  all  molecules 
are  built  ?  Or  does  this  mark  the  transition  of  the  objective 
into  the  subjective  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
subjective  is  not  only  dependent  but  consequent  upon  a  certain 
combination  of  the  objective  when  molecules  are  formed  in 
lines  by  incident  motion,  and  in  an  aggregate  are  variously 
changed  according  to  the  varieties  of  incident  motions.  Here- 
upon would  arise  irritability,  impressions,  feelings,  and  afterwards 
an  organised  consciousness.  Both  "irritability"  and  "sensi- 
tiveness" have  definite  objective  meanings,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  have  subjective  connotations  also,  it  is  necessary  in  the 
study  of  a  physical  process  to  restrain  their  meaning  to  the 
mechanical  limits  of  the  problem,  lest  inadvertently  the  verbal 
guise  should  cover  an  undetected  transition  of  thought  answer- 
ing to  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  subjective. 

♦  Biology,  vol  ii.  p.  35'- 
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**  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  development  of  nerve 
results  from  the  passage  of  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of  less  and  less  resistance 
continually.  The  first  opening  of  a  route  along  which  equili- 
brium is  restored  between  a  place  where  molecular  motion  is 
in  excess  and  a  place  where  it  is  in  defect,  comes  within  this 
formula." 

We  have  no  room  to  consider  the  evolution  of  ganglia, 
the  storage  of  nervous  force,  and  the  development  of  efferent 
lines  for  its  discharge,  nor  for  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  directive  machinery  of  the  nervous  system.  We  only 
observe  that  the  evolution  is  accomplished  by  a  process  with 
which  feelings  and  consciousness  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  if 
it  takes  place  at  all  as  described,  it  is  effected  upon  purely 
mechanical  and  physical  principles. 

Our  next  inquiry  concerns  the  development  of  muscular  tissue. 
Contractility  as  well  as  irritability  is  a  property  of  protoplasm  or 
sarcodo,  and  it  is  not  improbably  duo  to  isomeric  change  in  one 
of  its  component  colloids.  But  the  question  remains,  "  What 
causes  the  specialisation  of  contractile  substance  ?  What  causes 
the  growth  of  colloid  masses  which  monopolise  this  contractility, 
and  leave  kindred  colloids  to  monopolise  other  properties  ?  Has 
natural  selection  gradually  localised  and  increased  the  primordial 
muscular  substance  7  or  has  the  frequent  recurrence  of  irritations 
and  consequent  contractions  at  particular  parts  done  it?  We 
have,  I  think,  reason  to  conclude  that  direct  equilibration  rather 
than  indirect  equilibration  has  been  chiefly  operative.  The 
reasoning  that  was  used  in  the  case  of  nerve  applies  equally  in 
the  case  of  muscle.  A  portion  of  undifferentiated  tissue  con- 
taining a  predominance  of  the  colloid  that  contracts  in  changing, 
will,  during  each  change,  tend  to  form  new  molecules  of  its  own 
type  from  the  other  colloids  diffused  through  it:  the  tendency 
of  these  entangled  colloids  to  fall  into  unity  with  those  around 
them,  will  be  aided  by  every  shock  of  isomeric  transformation. 
Hence,  repeated  contractions  will  further  the  growth  of  the  con- 
tracting mass,  and  advance  its  differentiation  and  integration.''  * 

•  Biol<»gy,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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To  conclude,  Mr.  Spencer  resumes  the  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  repair  and  growth  of  the  differentiated  tissues. 

"  When  treating  inductively  of  that  restoration  which  takes 
place  in  worn  organs,  it  was  admitted  that  little  in  the  way  of 
deductive  interpretation  is  apparent — nothing  beyond  the  har- 
mony between  the  facts  and  the  general  principle  of  segregation." 

However,  Mr.  Spencer  is  able  to  point  out  relations  and 
conditions  of  osmotic  exchange,  which  render  it  clear  that  the 
amount  of  exchange  must  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
consumption  and  decomposition ;  so  that  the  materials  for 
consumption  and  reintegration  of  tissue  must  be  supplied  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cir- 
cumstance of  osmotic  distension,  by  which  the  nutritive  fluid 
is  thrust  to  the  parts  where  there  is  the  greatest  escape  for  it 
— I.e.,  to  the  parts  in  which  it  is  absorbed  by  local  expenditure 
of  energy. 

Although  this  hypothesis  is  a  reasonable  one  so  far  as  the 
operations  of  existing  organisms  are  concerned,  we  fail  to  see 
the  origin  of  such  a  self-maintaining  process  in  any  combination 
of  inorganic  molecules ;  and  the  theory  therefore  seems  to  lack 
deductive  warrant.  The  originally  homogeneous  portion  of 
protoplasm  is  merely  due  to  segregation,  and  the  causes  which 
originated  it  would  also  naturally  lead  it  to  retain  its  aggregation 
intact.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  immediately  commences 
to  expend  energy  in  order  to  retain  its  aggregation,  and  that  the 
energy  so  expended  has  to  be  replaced.  If  its  outer  surface  has 
become  differentiated  from  its  inner,  we  do  not  see  any  necessity 
for  the  process  of  osmose :  nor  do  we  see  the  applicability  of 
the  theory  of  repair  when  there  is  no  expenditure  of  energy. 

We  have  thus  shortly  summarised  these  important  chapters 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  methods  employed, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  contain  a  system  of 
hypotheses  suggested  by  the  scientific  inductions  which  lead  us 
to  the  conviction  that  all  organisms  have  arisen  by  insensible 
modifications  from  some  simpler  forms.  These  hypotheses  are 
aU  of  a  concrete  character,  and  they  are  applied  to  some  hypo- 
thetical simple  organism  already  possessing  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  animal  life.     It  has  the  property  of  motion,  which 
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means  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  implies  the  power  of 
seeking,  or  at  any  rate  of  assimilating  fresh  energy  from  its 
environment  for  the  purpose  of  self-sustenance.  It  exhibits 
the  phenomena  of  waste  and  repair.  All  the  developments  are 
efifected  by  means  of  these  original  powers  of  the  organism ;  and 
Mr.  Spencer's  system  is  essentially  one  relating  not  to  the  origin 
but  to  the  development  of  organisms.  And  seeing  that  it  is 
deficient  through  this  immense  initial  hiatus,  it  is  merely  Mr. 
Darwin's  great  work  put  into  another  form.  It  is  not  a  system 
going  behind  that  work  and  giving  to  it  an  explanatory  or  de- 
ductive connection  with  the  general  order  of  physical  sequences. 
It  is  merely  commensurate  with  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  and  fails 
of  the  attempted  extension  into  antecedent  histories. 

(d,)  How  Organic  Development  is  Affiliated  upon  Evoluiion 

in  General. 

The  affiliation  of  morphological  and  physiological  develop- 
ment upon  Evolution  in  general  must  be  managed  by  proving 
their  conformity  with  "  First  Principles."  It  is  asserted*  that  this 
can  be  done  in  terms  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion. 
This  is  evidently  a  reference  to  the  Formula  of  Evolution.  On 
this  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  terms  matter  and  motion  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  symbols  like  the  symbols  x  and  ^,  as  asserted 
by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  reply  to  our  former  criticism.  They  must 
be  held  to  refer  to  the  chemical  substances  adduced  as  factors 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  "  Biology,"  namely,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  hydrogen,  &c.,  in  relation  with  various  substances 
and  motions  of  their  environment.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  reference  is  made  anywhere  to  the  concomitance  between 
integrations  of  matter  and  dissipations  of  motion,  thus  showing 
the  inutility  of  the  Formula  of  Evolution  for  any  practical  ex- 
planations. However,  the  harmony  with  "  First  Principles  "  is 
exhibited  in  other  ways. 

The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  endlessly  exemplified 
in  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  homogeneous  by  incident 
forces.     The  multiplication  of  effects  has  also  been  exhibited, 

•  Biology,  vol  ii.  p.  377. 
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and  we  have  been  given  innumerable  cases  of  equilibration. 
These  equilibrations  have  in  many  cases  been  due  to  the  simple 
and  direct  operation  of  natural  chemical  combinations  and  phy- 
sical relations.  All  the  biological  changes  we  have  contemplated 
are  but  incidents  in  a  progressing  equilibration. 

With  respect  to  this  point,  however,  we  have  to  raise  the 
inquiry  previously  suggested — Does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  the 
mechanical  equilibration  suggested  by  implication  in  the  For- 
mula of  Evolution — or,  again,  a  physical  equilibration  of  energies 
on  the  way  to  an  universal  state  of  dissipation  or  degradation  of 
energy  ?  Or  does  he  only  mean  by  equilibration  an  equivalent 
to  general  causation  regarded  quantitatively?  In  this  latter 
aspect  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Spencer's  use  of  the  term. 
If  it  has  a  more  limited  meaning,  it  is  insufficient  for  an 
explanation  of  Biology ;  but  if  it  is  used  in  this  larger  sense, 
it  is  too  vague  for  scientific  purposes. 

Mr.  Spencer  concludes  the  summary  of  biologic  affiliation 
by  terming  the  completed  organism  "a  moving  equilibrium." 
This,  however,  is  evidently  but  a  name  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sults of  biologic  evolution — that  is  to  say,  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  equilibrations  of  the  chemical  components  with  their 
physical  surroundings — and  not  a  name  for  the  cause  of  such 
evolution. 

He  then  winds  up  with  the  usual  reference  to  the  Persistence 
of  Force. 

"  In  all  which  universal  laws,  we  find  ourselves  again  brought 
down  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  as  the  deepest  knowable 
cause  of  those  modifications  which  constitute  physiological 
development ;  as  it  is  the  deepest  knowable  cause  of  all  other 
evolution."* 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  this  process  of  reasoning,  more 
particularly  if  Force  is  merely  a  symbol.  We  can  only  argue 
that  if  Force  manifests  itself  in  modes,  then  when  one  mode 
changes  it  must  be  into  another  mode.  But  why  the  first 
should  change,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  change,  can- 
not be  deduced  h  priori  ;  it  can  only  be  understood  d  posteriori 

*  Biology,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
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from  inductive  studies.  The  warrant  for  the  perpetual  lapse  of 
the  homogeneous  (?)  into  the  heterogeneous,  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  effects,  for  segregation,  for  equilibration  of  both  orders, 
lies  in  experience, — in  the  very  experience  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  bo  the  ^  priori  explanations. 


§  1 2.  Indirect  Equilibration, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  line  of  thought  we  are  now 
following  is  in  pursuance  of  an  examination  into  the  argument 
set  forth  in  the  latter  portion  of  Part  III.  in  the  first  volume, 
with  regard  to  the  question  "  How  is  organic  evolution  caused  ?  " 
In  answer  to  this  question  we  first  of  all  considered  rather  elabo- 
rately what  was  meant  by  equilibration,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  special  laws  of  biological  equilibration.  In  the  preceding 
section  we  have  shortly  reviewed  the  more  detailed  account  of 
morphological  and  physiological  development  presented  to  us  in 
voL  iL  so  far  as  the  external  factors  are  concerned.  We  now 
propose  returning  to  the  principal  course  of  the  argument  in 
vol.  i.  by  considering  the  chapter  on  "  Indirect  Equilibration," 
as  preliminary  to  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  internal  factors 
given  in  the  same  account  of  morphological  and  physiological 
development. 

The  chapter  on  **  Direct  Equilibration  "  suggested  certain  ex- 
planations as  due  to  this  process ;  but  it  was  there  stated  that 
many  biological  developments  were  not  so  explicable ;  and  these 
were  relegated  to  consideration  under  the  head  of  indirect  equi- 
libration. Among  them  were  defensive  appliances,  respecting 
which  Mr.  Spencer  says — 

"  These  defensive  appliances,  though  they  aid  in  maintaining 
the  balance  between  inner  and  outer  actions,  cannot  have  been 
directly  called  forth  by  the  outer  actions  which  they  serve  to 
neutralise;  for  these  outer  actions  do  not  continuously  affect 
the  functions  of  the  plant  even  in  a  general  way,  still  less 
in  the  special  way  required  .  .  .  since  the  individuals 
devoured  could  not  bequeath  changes  of  structure,  even  were  the 
actions  of  a  kind  to  produce  them ;  and  since  the  individuals 
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that  perpetuated  themselves,  would  be  those  on  which  the  new 
incident  force  had  not  fallen."  * 

Another  class  of  organs  similarly  circumstanced  are  those  of 
reproduction,  t  A  third  class  consists  of  the  precautionary 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  embryos  and  seed-vessels,  an 
instance  of  which  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Spencer  J  in  the  case  of 
the  secretion  of  an  egg-shell  round  the  substance  of  an  Qgg 
in  the  oviduct  of  a  bird, — a  fact  quite  inexplicable  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  functionally  wrought  modification  of  structure, 
immediately  caused  by  external  conditions. 

There  are  other  peculiarities  which  again  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  direct  equilibration,  such  as  the  lengthening  of  bones,  as 
in  the  elongation  of  the  metatarsals  in  wading  birds.  §  . 

"Hence  there  must  be  at  work  some  other  process,  which 
equilibrates  the  actions  of  organisms  with  the  actions  they  are 
exposed  to.  .  .  .  Besides  direct  equilibration,  therefore,  there 
must  be  indirect  equilibration."  || 

The  first  of  these  causes,  as  given  in  the  chapter  now  under 
study,  is  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Even  in  a  race  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  since  its  various  ancestors  must  have  been 
exposed  to  slightly  differing  conditions,  some  differences  must 
exist  in  relative  proportions  of  different  functions :  and  in  the 
struggle  for  life  those  individuals  which  have  been  most  fitted 
to  the  conditions  of  existence  will  survive  and  propagate — 
producing  a  continual  tendency  in  the  direction  of  greater 
correspondence  to  the  permanent  conditions.  This  is  the  same 
principle  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  given  the  name  of 
"  natural  selection,  or  the  preservation  of  favoured  races  in  the 
struggle  for  life."  The  point  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  would  call 
attention  is  that  by  means  of  this  principle,  adaptations  may 
not  only  be  maintained  but  even  produced,^  and  he  quotes 
this  as  one  of  Mr.  Darwin's  greatest  discoveries. 

The  instances  given  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  illustrations  of  this 
truth  are,  firstly,  "  A  soil  possessing  some  ingredient  in  unusual 
quantity,  may  supply  to  a  plant  an  excess  of  the  matter  required 

♦  Biology,  voL  i.  p.  438.  f  Ibid.,  p.  439. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  440.      §  Ibid.,  p.  441.      II  Ibid.,  p.  442.      H  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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for  a  certain  class  of  its  tissues ;  and  may  cause  all  the  parts 
formed  of  such  tissues  to  be  abnormally  developed."  This  is 
a  case  of  direct  equilibration :  but  the  consequences  of  such 
development  in  the  individuals  of  a  species  might  be  such  as 
to  secure  them  some  advantage  of  propagation  or  otherwise  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  whereby  the  new  type  of  the  race  becomes 
established  and  the  old  type  is  crushed  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether. 

In  a  similar  manner  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the  thick 
coverings  of  the  mollusc  or  the  tortoise  might  have  been  pro- 
duced and  established.  "  Thus,  too,  is  it  with  the  production 
of  colours  in  birds  and  in  insects ;  the  formation  of  odoriferous 
glands  in  mammals ;  the  growth  of  such  excrescences  as  those 
of  the  camel.  Thus,  in  short,  is  it  with  all  those  organs  of 
animals  which  do  not  play  active  parts  in  the  compound  rhythms 
of  their  functions."  * 

A  second  class  of  indirect  equilibrations  consists  in  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts,!  coid  the  alterations 
initiated  by  such  changes  of  habit  upon  the  rest  of  the  organism. 
Following  upon  this  comes  natural  selection,  which  presupposes 
that  some  of  these  changes  may  give  the  possessor  an  extra 
chance  of  life.  The  acquired  change  will  thus  be  transmitted 
to  posterity 4  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  indivi- 
dual peculiarity  is  likely  to  bo  furtlier  developed  by  this  means. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  claimed  that  the  classes  of  development 
reserved  from  the  preceding  chapter  have  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  this.  The  protective  appliances  have  been 
partially  considered ;  the  organs  of  reproduction  have  scarcely 
been  noticed ;  the  precautionary  arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  the  embryo  and  seed  vessel  have  been  very  inadequately  con- 
sidered; and  the  elongation  of  bones  has  not  been  noticed  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  show  us  what 
is  meant  by  Indirect  Equilibration.  Taking  the  term  equilibra- 
tion as  merely  a  general  name  indicative  of  the  interrelations 
of  various  substances  and  motions,  we  can  well  understand 
that  as  regards  the  relations  of  those  aggregates  which  we  call 


• 
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organisms  there  will  have  been  formed  some  of  a  very  complicated 
character;  and  under  the  influence  of  varying  incident  forces 
the  consequences  of  some  of  these  incident  forces  upon  the 
organism  will  be  very  remote.  These  remote  effects  not  being 
the  immediate  and  direct  results,  are — if  we  may  use  such  a 
phrase  to  indicate  the  relations  of  changes — indirect  equilibra- 
tions, although  the  value  of  such  exegesis  must  lie  more  in  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  relations  between  the  sequences 
than'  in  the  mere  nomenclature  of  the  general  process. 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds,  however,  in  section  167,  to  consider 
how  this  hypothesis  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  evolution.  "  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  this  pro- 
cess conforms  to  the  sam«  general  mechanical  principles  as  do 
all  other  equilibrationa"  * 

We  have  to  regard  a  species  as  '^  an  aggregate  in  a  state  of 
moving  equilibrium."  "  Its  powers  of  multiplication  give  it  an 
expansive  force  which  is  antagonised  by  other  forces ;  and  that 
through  the  rhythmical  variations  in  these  two  sets  of  forces, 
there  is  maintained  an  oscillating  limit  to  its  habitat,  and  an 
oscillating  limit  to  its  numbers."  Thus  a  species  as  a  whole 
has  a  kind  of  existence  analogous  to  the  existence  of  an 
individual  It  is,  in  fact,  a  moving  equilibrium.  We  have 
therefore  to  "  call  to  mind  in  what  way  moving  equilibria  in 
general  are  changed."  t  If,  however,  we  recur  to  the  only  cases 
of  moving  equilibria  recognisable  in  the  inorganic  world,  namely, 
those  of  the  solar  system,  the  spinning-top,  &c.,  we  are  afraid 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  attempted  analogy  will  not  apply.  To 
make  it  apply  we  must  recall  the  ideal  moving  equilibrium  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  own  imagining — a  moving  equilibrium  ostensibly 
drawn  by  induction  from  inorganic  instances,  but  in  reality 
drawn  from  organic  life.  In  other  words,  we  must  place  the 
parallel  as  an  analogy  with  itself !  In  pursuance  of  this  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Spencer  says — 

"In  the  first  place,  the  necessary  effect  wrought  by  a  new 
incident  force  falling  on  any  part  of  an  aggregate  with  balanced 
motions,  is  to  produce  a  new  motion  in  the  direction  of  least 

♦  Biology,  vol  i.  p.  457.  t  Ibid.,  p.  457. 
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resistance.  In  ilie  second  place,  the  now  incident  force  is 
gradually  used  uj)  in  overcoming  the  opposing  forces,  and  when 
it  is  all  expended  the  opposing  forces  produce  a  recoil — a  reverse 
deviation  that  counter-balances  the  original  deviation.  Con- 
sequently, to  consider  whether  the  moving  equilibrium  of  a  species 
is  modified  in  the  same  way  as  moving  equilibria  in  general, 
is  to  consider  whether,  when  exposed  to  a  new  force,  a  species 
yields  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  and  whether,  by  its 
thus  yielding,  there  is  generated  in  the  species  a  compensating 
(thange  in  the  o])posite  direction.  We  shall  find  that  it  does 
both  these  things." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  protective  appliances  mentioned 
above.  These  are  explained  as  due  to  increased  supply  and 
fissimilation  of  food  procured  in  a  new  habitat,  and  consequent 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  competition  with  the  old  race.  Wo 
do  not  see  that  the  abstract  rendering  just  given  at  all  tends  to 
make  the  explanation  plainer  or  more  reasonable.  Nor  do  we 
see  how  it  can  be  a])])lie(l  to  the  origination  of  the  organs  of 
reproduction,  nor  to  the  precautionary  adaptations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  embryos  and  seed  vessels,  nor  to  the  elongation  of  tho 
metatarsals  in  wading  birds. 

However,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  quitted  the  con- 
sideration of  these  cases,  and  furnishes  us  with  illustrative  con- 
crete instances  in  the  case  of  species  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
now  classes  of  enemies.  **  The  disappearance  of  those  individuals 
which  meet  the  destroying  forces  by  the  smallest  defensive 
forces,  is  tantamount  to  the  yielding  of  the  species  as  a  whole 
at  tho  i>laces  where  the  resistances  are  the  least."  *  But  then 
our  desire  is  to  find  an  explanation  for  these  defensive  forces  or 
appliances,  and  not  to  ascertain  their  subsequent  relations  to  tho 
ullonsive  forces.  To  proceed,  however.  "  Or  if  by  some  general 
iutluoiioo,  such  as  alteration  of  climate,  tho  members  of  a  species 
uit)  suhjoct  to  any  increase  of  certain  external  actions  that  ore 
over  toiuling  to  overthrow  their  equilibria,  and  which  they  aro 
over  oouutor-ljalancing  by  tho  absorption  of  nutriment,  which 
iuv  tho  first  to  die  ?  Those  that  aro  tho  least  able  to  generate 
lliu  iuteiuul  actions  which  antagonise  these  external  actions." 

♦  Biology,  vol.  1.  p.  459. 
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This  conclusion  is  fully  comprehensible  quite  apart  from  any 
theory  of  moving  equilibria,  which  indeed  does  not  assist  us  at 
all,  and  fails  to  render  the  process  analogous  to  inorganic  pro- 
cesses, as  is  essential  in  any  cosmical  interpretation.  The  suc- 
ceeding section  we  reserve  for  consideration  in  our  general 
review  of  the  argument  in  §  14.  We  have  therefore  to  conclude 
that  "  Indirect  Equilibration "  merely  means  the  more  distant 
effects  of  any  sets  of  causes,  but  is  not  the  enunciation  of  any 
definite  formula  or  principle  by  which  any  special  range  of 
sequences  is  to  be  explained.  Placed  as  it  is  in  the  series  of 
biological  explanations,  it  is  assigned  a  rank  to  which  it  has 
not  the  slightest  logical  pretension. 


§  13.  The  Inner  Formative  Forces  of  Organism — Polarity, 

(a.)  General  Considerations, 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Spencer  write  a  chapter  on  Polarity  ?  We 
find  it  playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  construction  of 
inorganic  and  organic  molecules,  and  in  the  further  construction 
of  crystalloid  masses  and  of  organisms,  that  a  special  study  of 
the  subject  would  seem  imperative.  Yet  we  are  left  to  gather 
Mr.  Spencer's  opinions  about  it  in  a  very  fragmentary  manner. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  collect  them  together  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  consider  them.  After  that,  we  should  be 
able  to  look  at  the  factor  of  Polarity  in  relation  with  the  other 
established  propositions  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy. 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  the  two  volumes  of  the 
"  Biology,"  where  the  factor  Polarity  is  most  frequently  brought 
into  play. 

We  meet  with  Polarity  at  the  very  outset     We  have  firstly 

"ultimate  units,"  some  of  which  have  "extreme  mobility." 

Then  comes  the  theory  that  "  the  properties  of  a  compound  are 

resiUtants  of  the  properties  of  its  components."     Hence  in  some 

compounds  molecular  mobility  follows  from  the  extreme  mobility 

of  the  ultimate  units.     But  what  is  mobility  1     Does  it  mean 

that  the  ultimate  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion  to  and 

from  each  other?     Does  it  mean  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 

20 
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rapid  rotation  around  each  othor,  or  each  on  its  own  axis  ?  Or 
does  it  mean  that  their  mutual  relations  of  connection  are  so 
slight  that  they  are  easily  separated  from  each  other,  or  that 
their  motions  are  easily  altered  in  rate  or  direction  by  external 
increments  or  decrements  of  motion  ?  The  term  mobility  is  a 
very  indefinite  one ;  it  may  mean  "  easily  moved  by  an  external 
force/'  as  opposed  to  'immobility/'  or  it  may  mean  ''possessed 
of  rapid  motion." 

This  is  said  to  be  a  mechanical  view  of  the  matter.  Then 
on  page  14  wo  are  asked  to  consider  the  organic  elements 
"chemically  instead  of  physically."  What  is  the  difference 
between  chemistry  and  physics  ?  The  differentia  would  appear 
to  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  affinities.  Some  of  the  so-called 
elements  are  narrow  in  their  range  of  afiinities  and  low  in 
the  intensity  with  which  they  maintain  them.  Hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen  will  combine  with  few  other  elements; 
and  then  the  bonds  are  but  weak.  And  if  we  consider  further, 
wo  shall  find  between  one  of  them  and  oxygen  an  extreme 
contrast  in  respect  of  "chemical  activity."  "  Oxygen  displays, 
alike  in  the  range  and  intensity  of  its  affinities,  a  chemical 
energy  exceeding  that  of  any  other  substance.  .  .  .  Nitrogen 
displays  the  greatest  chemical  inactivity." 

Physics,  then,  is  the  science  of  tlMj  molecular  mobilities  (f)  of 
ultimate  units,  and  the  resultants  of  their  combinations ;  and 
chemistry  is  the  science,  not  of  ultimate  units  at  all  apparently, 
but  of  the  affinities  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called  elementa 
The  latter  is  a  purely  concrete  science.  The  former  has  on 
abstract  side  in  the  theoretic  study  of  those  ultimate  units  from 
which  the  atoms  of  the  so-called  elements  are  composed,  and  a 
concrete  side  in  the  study  of  the  actual  "  mobilities  "  of  these 
atoms  themselves. 

It  would  follow  that  concrete  physics  and  concrete  chemistry 
relate  to  the  actual  properties  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  so-called 
elements,  the  former  relating  to  their  molecular  mobilities,  the 
latter  to  their  affinities.  Now  of  the  former  ^it  may  bo  said 
that  the  study  of  the  mobilities  of  the  elements  is  rather  a 
vague  inquiry.  As  before  explained,  "  mobility "  is  a  very 
indefinite  term.     Does  this  study  revealtc  us  that  oxygen  has 
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always  a  certain  rate  and  mode  of  motion,  and  that  nitrogen 
has  another,  and  that  these  rates  are  fixed,  forming  an  essential 
property  of  each?  Again,  does  it  reveal  to  us  that  this  is  a 
property  of  the  element  in  itself,  i.e.,  in  its  own  internal 
organisation,  or  that  it  affects  the  relations  of  atoms  amongst 
each  other  ? 

Apparently  the  latter,  for  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  note  the 
relations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  former  having  extreme 
mobility  (?)  and  an  extensive  range  of  affinities,  and  the  latter 
little  of  either.  He  asks  us  to  suppose  a  mass  of  them.  In 
trying  to  do  so,  we  naturally  suppose  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
combining  by  mutual  attraction.  But  how  is  imion  affected  by 
the  extreme  mobility  of  one  and  the  immobility  of  the  other  ? 
That  will  depend  upon  what  mobility  means. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  Let  a  force  fall  upon  this  mass." 
But  this  is  too  indefinite.  What  "  force  "  are  we  to  suppose  ? 
Shall  we  say  heat  or  light  ?  The  result  would  be  segregation ; 
all  the  nitrogen  would  gather  itself  together,  and  all  the  oxygen 
would  separate  itself  from  the  nitrogen.  We  cannot  say  that 
it  is  quite  clear  to  us  d  priori  why  the  incident  force  should 
produce  this  effect. 

But  there  is  a  graver  difficulty  than  this,  referring  to  the 
distinction,  if  any,  between  chemistry  and  physics.  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  sufficiently  explain  this  distinction,  nor  show  how  they 
mutually  affect  each  other,  if  there  is  any.  How  do  the  mobi- 
lities of  the  elements  affect  their  combinations,  and  how  far  do 
they  interfere  with  the  combinations  due  to  the  affinities  ?  and, 
conversely,  how  do  the  affinities  affect  the  mobilities  of  the 
elements  1  Again,  to  which  of  them  are  due  the  phenomena  of 
allotropism,  isomerism,  polymerism,  atomic  weight,  &c. ;  or  are 
there  other  properties  of  substances  besides  those  of  molecular 
mobility  and  chemical  affinity?  Are  there  properties,  for  in- 
stance, of  relative  weight  (attraction  of  gravitation),  shape,  size, 
&a,  which  affect  the  combinations  and  dissociations  of  the 
elements  ? 

In  sect.  5  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  the  enquiry  how  "  mechanical 
principles"  may  solve  all  these  questions,  and  indicates  the 
result  of  such  a  study. 
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Firstly,  as  to  "molecular  mobility,"  Mr.  Spencer  says  that 
"  the  molecular  mobility  of  a  substance "  {say  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  or  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen)  "  must  depend  partly  on  the 
inertia  of  its  molecules "  (inertia  =  continuance  in  the  same 
state  eithsr  of  motion  or  of  rest),  "  partly  on  the  intensity  of 
their  mutual  polarities "  (polarities  not  defined),  •*  partly  on 
their  mutual  pressure  "  (intendty  of  mutual  polarity  f)  "  partly 
on  the  molecular  mobilities  of  their  component  molecules" 
(molecular  mobility  is  not  defined,  nor  is  it  stated  whether  it  is  a 
constant  or  a  changing  property  of  the  molecule),  Mr.  Spencer 
says  that  any  three  of  these  four  remaining  constant — of  which 
four  molecular  motion  is  one — the  "molecular  mobility  will 
vary  as  the  fourth."  So  that  molecular  mobility  is  really 
regarded  as  being  a  variable,  and  only  the  first  three  remain 
constant.  Molecular  mobility,  then,  is  not  an  essential  and  fixed 
property  of  any  substance,  and  the  contrast  heretofore  made 
between  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  this  respect  does  not  hold  good 
as  an  essential  property  of  either.  We  cannot  say  that  oxygen  has 
extreme  mobility,  because  its  mobihty  depends  upon  inertia, 
mutual  polarity,  and  mutual  pressure.  It  is  a  variable  quality 
dependent  upon  these.  Molecular  mobility  of  a  substance 
decreases  towards  the  centre  of  a  mass,  and  thus  the  molecular 
mobility  of  oxygen  is  not  a  constant  property ;  but  a  mass  of 
oxygon  would  exhibit  less  molecular  mobility  towards  its  centre 
than  perhaps  would  be  manifested  by  the  outside  atoms  of  a 
mass  of  nitrogen.  Therefore  the  contrast  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  two  substances  would  seem  not  to  be  an  essential  one, 
but  dependent  upon  conditions. 

The  next  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  would  come,  is 
derived  from  the  application  of  a  mechanical  law  known  to  hold 
good  of  masses  to  the  case  of  molecules.  This  law  is  that 
"  inertia  and  gravity  increase  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions, 
while  cohesion  increases  as  their  squares,"  by  which  "  the  self- 
sustaining  power  of  a  body  becomes  relatively  smaller  as  its  bulk 
becomes  greater."  From  this  it  would  result  that  large  mole- 
cules are  not  as  stable  as  smaller  ones.  Mr.  Spencer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  this  "  must  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of 
tlioso  contrasts  of  dimension  to  which  Polarity  is  ascribable." 
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Polarity,  then,  is  to  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  Mecha- 
nics. It  is  ascribable  to  contrasts  of  dimension.  This  is  not 
very  clear ;  does  it  mean  that  Polarity,  in  other  places  regarded 
as  the  attraction  of  Polarity,  depends  npon  size  and  shape  1 

Simple  mutual  attraction  results  in  a  sphere,  which  is  the 
figure  of  equilibrium.  When,  in  addition  to  simple  mutual 
attraction,  there  is  polar  attraction,  then  the  result  is  different 
Polarity  being  due  to  contrasts  (or  harmonics)  of  dimension,  the 
spherical  grouping  will  be  overcome  by  the  tendency  towards 
some  more  special  form,  determined  by  the  mutual  polarities 
of  the  units.  This  will  more  especially  be  the  case  if  the 
number  of  units  or  atoms  is  smalL  "  But  it  is  manifest  that 
in  proportion  as  an  aggregate  atom  becomes  larger,  the  effects 
of  simple  mutual  attraction  must  become  relatively  greater; 
and  so  must  tend  to  mask  the  effects  of  polar  attraction. 
There  will  consequently  be  ...  a  less  distinct  polarity  than 
in  simpler  atoms.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  it  supplies  us 
with  an  explanation  both  of  the  chemical  inertness  of  these 
most  complex  organic  substances,  and  of  their  inability  to 
crystallise." 

Here  the  argument  becomes  confused.  We  have  had  so  far 
three  factors :  Mechanics,  or  simple  mutual  attraction ;  Polarity, 
or  special  attractions  apparently  due  to  properties  of  dimension ; 
and  Chemistry,  or  the  affinities  of  atoms.  We  found  that 
increase  of  bulk  meant  the  predominance  of  mechanics  over 
Polarity,  and  consequent  greater  liability  to  rearrangements  and 
decompositions  of  molecules.  Then  we  had  bulk-mechanics, 
overriding  Polarity  and  resulting  in  chemical  inertness  and 
inability  to  crystallise.  The  latter  may  be  impossible  from  the 
premises,  but  how  can  we  possibly  understand  chemical  inert- 
ness? Has  chemistry  anything  to  do  with  Polarity?  Has 
chemical  affinity  anything  to  do  with  bulk  ?  Are  the  affinities 
of  oxygen  affected  by  increase  or  decrease  of  bulk  ?  Are  they 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  bulk  ?  What  has  chemistry  to  do  with 
either  simple  mutual  attraction,  or  with  polar  attraction,  or  with 
bulk? 

Based  upon  these  nebulous  theories  there  follow  some  highly 
ingenious  reasonings  in  the  succeeding  pages,  which  from  the 
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vagueness  of  the  commencement  it  is  difficult  to  follow  and 
impossible  to  criticise.     The  conclusion  is  stated  in  sect  9. 

Here  it  is  said  that  'Hhe  mutual  affinities  of  the  chief 
organic  elements  are  not  active  within  the  limits  of  those  tem- 
peratures at  which  organic  actions  take  place."  This  implies 
a  dependence  of  polarity  upon  mechanical  motion.  Wliat  are 
affinities?  Are  they  forces  or  motions?  What  are  tempera- 
tures? Motions?  Then,  how  does  Motion  affect  affinities  so 
as  to  render  them  active  ?  Again,  complexity  means  instability. 
"  And  those  most  complex  compounds  into  which  all  these  four 
elements  enter  .  .  .  have  an  instability  so  great  that  decom- 
position ensues  imder  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions."  But 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  already  seen  (p.  1 5)  that  we  had  an 
explanation  '*  of  the  chemical  inertness  of  these  most  complex 
organic  substances  "  as  due  to  colloidal  sphericity. 

Next  we  have  the  "tendency  to  unite  in  multiples."  Then 
molecular  mobility  again,  which  gives  a  plastic  quality  fitting 
for  organisation.  And  it  is  remarked  of  these  compounds  that 
**  the  absence  of  power  to  unite  together  in  polar  arrangement, 
leaves  their  atoms  with  a  certain  freedom  of  relative  movement 
which  makes  them  sensitive  to  small  forces,  and  produces  plas- 
ticity in  the  aggregates  composed  of  them." 

The  distinction  between  a  colloid  and  a  crystalloid  molecule 
seems  to  be  that  the  latter  is  more  simple  in  construction, 
smaller  in  bulk,  and  has  a  definite  shape,  while  the  former, 
in  consequence  of  its  bulk  and  complexity,  loses  the  special 
polarities  due  to  the  shapes  of  its  constituents,  and  its  own 
spherical  form  is  due  rather  to  general  or  simple  polarity  (the 
attraction  of  gravitation),  which  holds  the  constituent  atoms 
together  by  a  loose  and  elastic  sort  of  bond,  with  a  liability  to 
give  way  to  pressure,  to  stretch  out  with  tension,  and  to  spring 
hack  to  its  original  sphericity  when  relieved  of  the  external 
force  (p.  25).  But  notwithstanding  this  quality,  which  facili- 
tiitoi^  tcm}X)rary  alterations  of  form,  it  is  a  quality  which  also 
assists,  strange  to  say,  permanent  alterations.  Continued  pres- 
sure destroys  this  inherent  property  of  colloidal  molecules, 
gradually  diminishing  and  finally  annihilating  its  power  of 
resuming  the  outline  it  had  at  first.     The  fact  is  here  stated, 
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but  the  a  priori  reason  for  it  is  not  given,  and  indeed  it  seems 
contradictory  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  colloidal 
molecule  as  previously  explained. 

This  chapter  is  a  study  having  for  its '  object  an  ex- 
planation of  "  polarity,"  but  we  have  to  take  up  other  con- 
siderations by  the  way,  to  see  how  they  stand  with  regard 
to  it.  On  pages  25  and  26  various  forces  are  mentioned  which 
affect  molecules,  viz.,  quasi-mechanical  forces,  capillary  affinity, 
evaporation  of  water,  osmose,  &c. ;  then  again  (p.  27),  heat,  or 
a  raised  state  of  molecular  vibration ;  and  finally  light,  or 
ethereal  undulations  (p.  28).  On  page  32  is  set  out  a  theory  of 
the  action  of  these  ethereal  undulations  in  effecting  changes  of 
molecular  combination.  The  ethereal  waves  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  waves  of  solid  substance.  One  atom  is  held  to 
another  by  a  positive  force  (Polarity,  presumably),  and  it  is 
detached  from  it  by  the  superior  force  or  peculiar  harmony 
of  the  rates  of  motion  of  the  ethereal  waves,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  other  atoms  with  which  it  has  some 
affinity,  although  a  weaker  one  than  that  operating  in  the 
original  combination ;  and  thus,  Polarity  is  overcome,  and  some 
other  Polarity  supervenes.  Thus  we  see  the  relations  of  atomic 
polarities  and  ethereal  undulations  in  changes  of  molecular  com- 
bination. 

We  next  come  to  chemical  affinity,  the  agency  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  changes  of  organic  matter.  Organic  matter  is 
extremely  modifiable  by  chemical  agencies.  We  must  presume 
that  chemical  agencies  are  the  special  polarities  of  atoms,  and 
a  chemical  change  is  effected  when  a  set  of  molecules  come  into 
contact  with  other  molecules  for  which  they  have  polar  affinities, 
and  pair  off  with  them  accordingly.  This  again  is  a  process  which 
propagates  itself,  and  when  a  change  of  this  sort  is  set  up  in  a 
mass  by  some  external  force,  the  change  will  be  continued  in 
neighbouring  similar  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  fermentation.  A 
slight  local  disturbance  inducing  more  intimate  combinations  of 
contiguous  atoms  will  communicate  a  motion  of  combination 
throughout  a  mass. 
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(b.)  Polan'tij,  Growth  and  Development 

The  next  important  teaching  of  the  author  bearing  upon  the 
pubject  of  our  special  study  is  in  the  chapter  on  "Growth." 
Here  we  find  that  the  aggregation  of  matter  produced  by  simple 
attraction  may  go  on  without  end,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
limit  to  that  more  definite  kind  of  aggregation  which  results 
from  polar  attraction.  Thus  we  find  that  each  element  or  com- 
pound has  its  usual  size  beyond  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
form  new  crystals  rather  than  to  increase  the  size  of  those 
already  formed  The  organic  world  is  then  surveyed  to  illus- 
trate the  same  truth,  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  limit 
of  growth  is  there  due  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  case  of 
crystals,  wliich  would  imply  polarity  on  the  part  of  these 
colloid  molecules,  though  we  have  already  decided  that  they 
have  no  polarities.  However,  the  tenor  of  the  argument  is 
immediately  changed,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of 
special  polarities,  and  even  of  simple  polarity  in  respect  to 
growth  and  its  limits.  Organisation  comes  in  as  afiecting  the 
bulk  of  plants  and  animals,  and  other  considerations  supervene 
which  do  not  concern  our  present  study. 

Our  interest  recurs  in  the  relation  of  Polarity  to  Develop- 
ment (p.  151).  Polarity  is  at  the  bottom  of  segregation,  and 
segregation  not  only  is  the  accretion  of  mass  from  suitable 
materials  in  the  environment,  but  it  also  explains  the  interior 
differentiations  of  a  mass  of  organic  matter.  So  that  polarity, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  externally  communicated  motions, 
such  as  light  and  heat,  determines  the  gathering  together 
within  the  mass  of  like  molecules  in  one  part,  and  diverse  like 
molecules  in  another  part  This  implies  a  degree  of  unlikeness 
amongst  the  constituent  units  which  negatives  the  conception 
of  original  homogeneity,  and  also  contradicts  the  theory  of  the 
loss  of  polarity  of  colloids  due  to  their  bulk  and  sphericity. 

The  process  is  called  "selective  assimilation,  and  illustrates 
this  general  truth,  that  the  prc-existence  of  a  mass  of  certain 
units  produces,  probably  by  polar  attraction,  a  tendency  for 
diffused  units  of  the  same  kind  to  aggregate  with  this  mass, 
rather  than  elsewhere.  ....  Particular  parts  of  the  organism 
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are  composed  of  special  units,  or  have  the  function  of  secreting 
special  units,  which  are  ever  present  in  them  in  large  quantitiea 
The  fluids  circulating  through  the  body  contain  special  units 
of  this  same  order.  And  these  difPused  units  are  continually 
being  deposited  along  with  the  groups  of  like  units  that  already 
exist  How  purely  physical  are  the  causes  of  this  selective 
assimilation,"  &c.  Again,  "  Where  the  component  units  of  an 
organ,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  circulating 
fluids, ...  it  is  clear  that  the  process  of  diflerential  assimilation 
is  of  a  more  complex  kind.  Still,  however,  it  seems  not  impos- 
sible that  it  is  carried  on  in  an  analogous  way.  If  there  be 
an  aggregate  of  compound  atoms,  each  of  which  contains  the 
constituents  A,  B,  C,  and  if  round  this  aggregate  the  con- 
stituents A  and  B  and  C  are  diffused  in  uncombined  states ;  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  coercive  polar  force  of  these  aggre- 
gated compound  atoms  A,  B,  C,  may  not  only  bring  into  union 
with  themselves  adjacent  compound  atoms  A,  B,  C,  but  may 
cause  the  adjacent  constituents  A  and  B  and  C  to  unite  into 
such  compound  atoms,  and  then  a^regate  with  the  mass." 
However,  this  theory  of  the  manufacture  of  its  constituents 
out  of  the  raw  material  is  set  forth  only  as  a  theory,  and  the 
hypothetical  theory  of  a  "coercive  polar  force"  which  does 
this  work  must  be  held  in  abeyance. 

(c.)  Polarity  arid  Function. 

Polarity  apparently  has  nothing  to  do  with  Function,  f6r  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject.  Yet  they 
must  be  indirectly  related.  Function  preceded  structure  (p. 
167).  Function  is  equilibration  or  the  opposing  of  an  inner 
force  to  meet,  resist,  or  balance  an  external  force.  Equilibration 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  a  moving  equilibrium  is 
the  cause  of  structure.  How  then  are  equilibration  and  polarity 
related,  more  particularly  as  regards  their  dealings  with  masses 
of  homogeneous  organic  matter?  If  we  are  to  regard  colloid 
molecules  as  destitute  of  polarity,  polarity  is  out  of  court  The 
burthen  of  construction  would  consequently  be  thrown  upon 
equilibration.  What  then  is  the  relation  of  equilibration  to 
the  operations  of  simple  and  special  polarities  ? 
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(d.)  Polarity  ami  Waste  and  Repair, 

Mr.  Spencer  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  de- 
ductive interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  Repair. 

"  The  tendency  displayed  by  an  animal  organism,  as  well  as 
by  each  of  its  organs,  to  return  to  a  state  of  integrity  by  the 
assimilation  of  new  matter,  when  it  has  undergone  the  waste 
consequent  on  activity,  is  a  tendency  which  is  not  manifestly 
deducible  from  first  principles,  though  it  appears  to  be  in 
harmony  with  them." 

Is  the  difficulty  got  over  by  the  theory  of  a  "  coercive  polar 
force,"  as  already  partially  discussed  (§  54),  by  which  **  groups 
of  compound  units  have  a  certain  power  of  moulding  adjacent 
fit  materials  into  units  of  their  own  form  "  ?  Is  there  not  reason 
to  think  that  such  a  power  exists  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  then  proceeds  to  establish  inductively  the  belief 
that  there  is  such  a  power.  It  is  shown  that  the  blood  has  the 
power  of  forming  blood  molecules  in  specialised  forms,  and  the 
same  power  is  claimed  for  each  organ. 

"  Indeed  the  assertion  of  this  power  is  little  more  than  an 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  organs  composed  of  specialised  units  are 
capable  of  resuming  their  structural  integrity,  after  they  have 
been  wasted  by  function.  For  if  they  do  this,  they  must  do  it 
by  forming  from  the  materials  brought  to  them,  certain  special- 
ised units  like  in  kind  to  those  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
and  to  say  that  they  do  this,  is  to  say  that  their  component 
units  have  the  power  of  moulding  fit  materials  into  other  units 
of  the  same  order. 

"  The  repair  of  a  wasted  tissue  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  due  to  forces  analogous  to  those  by  which  a  crystal  reproduces 
its  lost  apex,  when  placed  in  a  solution  like  that  from  which  it 
was  formed.  In  either  case,  a  mass  of  units  of  a  given  kind, 
shows  a  power  of  integrating  with  itself  diffused  units  of  the 
same  kind :  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  organic  mass  of 
units  arranges  the  diffused  units  into  special  compound  forms, 
be/ore  integrating  them  with  itself." 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this  statement — firstly,  as 
regards  its  deducibility  from  first  principles.     It  is  manifestly 
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a  hypothesis  arrived  at  inductively,  and  possibly  a  correct  hypo- 
thesis, but  it  does  not  seem  a  deduction  from  any  first  principle ; 
if  so,  what  is  that  first  principle,  and  how  is  the  deduction 
effected  ?  If  anything,  it  is  a  deduction  from  polarity;  but  then 
polarity  in  its  rigidity,  as  due  to  dimensions  and  as  exemplified 
in  crystallisation,  is  not  applicable  to  the  more  bulky  and  spe- 
cial and  unstable  morphology  of  a  colloid  molecula  And  again, 
the  coercive  force  or  coercive  polarity  of  a  mass  over  adjacent 
units,  as  exemplified  in  the  force  of  a  magnet  over  iron-filings,  is 
very  indistinct  in  its  analogous  application  to  the  coercive  force 
of  an  organ  over  the  materials  in  the  blood.  Is  the  assimila- 
tion of  material  in  the  nervous  system,  the  muscular  tissue,  the 
osseous  structures,  the  skin  matter,  &c,  only  an  arrangement  in 
certain  different  shapes  or  orders  of  the  materials  assimilated  ? 
No ;  the  assimilation  is  a  process  of  selective  assimilation,  and 
apparently  a  process  of  molecule-manufacturing  before  assimi- 
lation which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  polarity  of  molecules 
nor  from  the  coercive  polarity  of  organs,  without  more  definite 
comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  polarity.  Therefore  the 
deductive  interpretation  of  a  possibly  correct  statement  of  the 
facts  fails.  This  is  the  more  certain  when  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
makes  the  important  confession  that  polarity  is  "  a  power  of 
whose  nature  we  know  nothing"  (p.  179). 

Secondly,  the  question  arises.  Has  equilibration  anything  to 
do  with  repair?  Function  modifies  structure  under  the  law 
applicable  to  moving  equilibria,  that  opposing  external  forces 
are  met  by  resistive  inner  arrangements.  Therefore  the  incre- 
ment of  parts,  which  is  the  result  of  this  law  of  equilibration, 
is  due  to  it,  and  not  to  polarity.  The  thickening  of  fur,  for 
instance,  is  due  to  equilibration.  But  the  thickening  of  fur  is 
the  deposit  of  suitable  molecules  of  that  portion  of  the  organic 
economy.  Therefore  the  deposit  of  special  molecules  in  this 
case  is  not  due  to  coercive  polar  force  of  the  mass  over  the 
adjacent  molecules,  but  to  the  establishment  of  equilibrium 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  What  we  need 
to  know  is,  how  this  general  equilibration  effects  the  increased 
assimilation  of  materials  in  the  fur  ?  Is  it  effected  by  means  of 
the  coercive  polar  force  of  the  existing  f ur  ?    If  so,  how  is  this 
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coercive  force  regulated  by  the  law  of  equilibration  t  What  are 
the  relations  between  the  general  equilibration  of  an  organism 
and  the  coercive  polar  forces  by  which  the  details  of  fresh 
arrangements  are  carried  out  ? 

We  may  remark  parenthetically  that  polarity  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  waste,  but  only  with  repair,  and  in  the 
latter  no  reference  is  made  to  chemical  affinity,  with  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  regarded  as  identical  Yet  in  regard  to  waste, 
are  we  not  bound  to  suppose  a  waste  or  expen^ture  of  polarity  T 
If  so,  we  are  bound  to  range  polarity  within  Professor  Stewart's 
list  of  energies. 

The  principal  view  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  regards  it  is  as  to 
its  power  of  restoration  of  parts  to  a  damaged  organism.  The 
process  is  comprehensible  in  a  crystal  where  particles  of  similar 
shape  in  a  moving  liquid  condition  fall  into  suitable  arrange- 
ments with  a  mass  with  whose  particles  it  has  polar  affinity, 
but  is  not  to  be  understood  when  applied  to  colloids  of  such 
bulk  as  to  imply  a  spherical  shape  in  which  the  special  polarities 
of  its  constituents  are  lost 

Yet  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  We  must  in  the  case  of  the  organism 
assume  an  analogous  force."  Hence  the  restoration  of  a  lizard's 
leg  or  tail,  by  the  filling  out  of  the  original  outline.  This 
implies  not  only  a  coercive  polarity  in  the  mass,  but  the 
coercive  polarity  of  the  colloid  molecules  of  the  lizard's  blood. 
We  already  know,  however,  that  colloid  molecules  are  destitute 
of  polarity.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer  suggests  the  hypothesis, 
**  That  the  form  of  each  species  of  organism  is  determined  by  a 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  its  units — that  these  have  a 
special  structure  in  which  they  tend  to  arrange  themselves; 
just  as  have  the  simpler  units  of  inorganic  matter."  This,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
morphologic  instability  and  loss  of  polarity  by  the  bulky  and 
complex  and  colloid  molecules  as  taught  in  the  Appendix.  Mr. 
Spencer  says  (p.  i8o) — 

"  We  have  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  say,  that  the  living 
particles  composing  one  of  these  fragments,  have  an  innate  ten- 
dency to  arrange  themselves  into  the  shape  of  the  oi^nism  to 
which  they  belong.     We  must  infer  that  a  plant  or  animal  of 
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any  species,  is  made  up  of  special  units,  in  all  of  which  there 
dwells  the  intrinsic  aptittide  to  aggregate  into  the  form  of  that 
species  :  just  as  in  the  atoms  of  a  salt,  there  dwells  the  intrinsic 
aptitude  to  crystallise  in  a  particular  way." 

It  would  be  well  here  to  have  gone  a  little  more  into  detail. 
We  can  understand  how  the  polarity  of  a  salt  will  cause  the 
completion  of  the  outline  in  a  mass  due  to  the  outline  of  its 
constituent  particles.  It  is  thereby  homogeneous  throughout. 
But  even  if  we  granted  the  same  power  to  organic  molecules  to 
aggregate  into  a  mass  of  a  definite  form  or  shape  in  accordance 
with  their  own  peculiar  specific  shapes,  yet  the  only  result  we 
could  arrive  at  would  be  a  similar  homogeneous  mass,  the 
form  or  shape  of  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  building  up 
of  specific  shapes.  But  animal  and  vegetable  masses  are  not 
homogeneous,  nor  aggregated  in  such  a  general  form  as  to  be 
the  calculable  result  of  the  forms  of  constituent  particles.  We 
defy  any  one  to  draw  the  outline  of  a  particle  which  by  building 
up  should  produce  the  resultant  outline  of  a  horse.  And  if  we 
examine  the  horse,  we  find  a  heterogeneous  structure  and  com- 
position which  would  seem  to  upset  the  theory  that  its  construc- 
tion is  due  to  specific  shapes  of  constituent  molecules.  In  fact, 
so  contrary  is  this  theory  to  the  general  facts  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  that  one  is  tempted  to  characterise  it.  as  absurd. 

But  this  gives  Mr.  Spencer  an  opportunity  of  treating  of — 

(e.)  Polarity  in  General, 

He  takes  it  as  a  name  for  the  force  by  which  inorganic  units 
are  aggregated  into  a  form  peculiar  to  them. 

Let  us  examine  this  statement  before  proceeding  farther. 
Inorganic  units  may  be  simple  or  complex.  We  may  take  it 
that  simple  units  are  aggregated  into  complex  units  by  polarity. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  aggregation  commences  with  similar 
units  or  with  diversified  forms  of  units,  but  in  any  case  aggrega- 
tions proceed  under  the  force  of  polarity,  and  whether  from 
different  modes  of  aggregation  or  from  original  diverse  forms, 
great  diversities  of  form  and  aggregation  are  eventually  produced. 
By  and  by  certain  stable  and  completed  forms  of  aggregate 
units  are  produced,  and  then  there  goes  on  a  construction  into 
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masses  due  to  the  forms  of  these  completed  molecules.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  polar  force. 

Now  with  respect  to  this  polar  force  several  questions  arise. 
Firstly,  Is  it  an  energy  that  is  interchangeable  with  the  other 
energies,  viz.,  those  chemical  separations,  those  variable  rates 
of  molecular  motion  called  heat,  light,  &c.,  which  we  formerly 
considered?  Secondly,  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  chemical 
energy  and  activity  or  chemical  inertia  or  indifference  1  Thirdly, 
Has  it  anything  to  do  with  equilibration,  and  if  so,  are  its 
equilibrations  confined  to  the  equilibrations  of  polar  forces,  or 
do  polar  forces  ever  come  into  antagonism  with  other  ener- 
gies, viz.,  heat,  light,  electricity,  gravitation,  &c.  ?  Fourthly, 
Is  it  a  corollary  from  anything,  or  are  its  manifestations 
corollaries  from  anything,  and  what  are  the  corollaries  from 
polarity  ?  Generally  speaking,  what  is  its  scientific  position  in 
physics  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  says  (p.  i8i)  that  we  may  apply  the  word 
"  polarity  "  to  the  analogous  force  displayed  by  organic  units. 
Yet  he  says  it  is  "  but  a  name  for  something  of  which  we  are 
ignorant — a  name  for  a  hypothetical  property  which  as  much 
needs  explanation  as  that  which  it  is  used  to  explain.  Never- 
theless, in  default  of  another  word,  we  must  employ  this : 
taking  care,  however,  to  restrict  its  meaning.  If  we  simply  sub- 
stitute the  word  polarity  for  the  circuitous  expression — the  power 
which  certain  units  have  of  arranging  themselves  into  a  special 
form,  wo  may,  without  assuming  anything  more  than  is  proved, 
use  the  term  organic  polarity,  or  polarity  of  the  organic  units, 
to  signify  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ability  which  oi^ganisms 
display  of  reproducing  lost  parts." 

With  regard  to  this  we  have  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  has 
gone  before,  that  we  apprehend  the  main  distinction  of  organic 
aggregates  from  inorganic  aggregates  consists  in  the  power  of 
the  one  to  coerce  its  constituents,  while  in  the  other  the  con- 
stituents determine  the  form  of  the  aggregate.  "  The  power 
which  certain  units  have  of  arranging  themselves  into  a  special 
form  "  results  in  that  special  form,  and  is  the  special  character 
of  inorganic  crystalloids.  The  power  of  the  aggregate  in 
specialising  the  forms  of  the  constituent  units  is  an  opposite 
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power,  and  is  tho  characteristic  of  organic  aggregates.     The  two 
processes  are  not  analogous,  but  diametrically  opposed. 


(/.)  Polarity  and  Physiological  Units. 

Always  bearing  in  mind  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Spencer  with 
regard  to  the  non-polarity  and  morphological  instability  of 
colloid  molecules,  let  us  now  consider  those  physiological  units, 
"  which  possess  the  property  of  arranging  themselves  into  the 
special  structures  of  the  organisms  to  which  they  belong." 

Mr.  Spencer  teaches  us  (p.  182)  that  this  property  does  not 
reside  in  the  chemical  units  nor  in  the  morphological  units.  By 
this  he  does  not  mean,  as  one  would  suppose,  that  there  are 
chemical  units  and  morphological  units  existing  separately  in 
the  blood,  but  only  this,  that  structure  is  not  due  to  chemical 
combinations  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c.,  nor  to  the 
particular  shapes  of  some  combinations  of  these.  Therefore,  he 
says,  we  must  conceive  of  some  intermediate  units,  which  we 
may  call  physiological.  The  term  intermediate  would  indicate 
an  intermediate  position  of  tho  same  order ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  order  of  constructive  aggregation.  But  elsewhere  Mr. 
Spencer  defines  physiology  as  the  function  or  habit  of  action 
of  the  same  unit  which,  otherwise  viewed,  is  a  morphological 
one,  having  specific  structure,  shape,  and  size.  We  will  not, 
however,  minutely  reflect  upon  the  loose  language  of  this 
explanation,  but  take  the  positive  teaching  as  it  stands,  viz., 
that  not  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  certain  molecules,  nor 
to  the  shape  of  them,  is  due  the  polarity  which  produces  that 
peculiar  aggregation  of  heterogeneous  structure  and  composition 
which  we  call  an  organism.  It  is  due  to  certain  aggregates  of 
these  chemical  units,  exceedingly  complex,  which  have  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  Some  slight  difierences  in  the  composition  of 
these  complex  molecules  and  their  consequent  display  of  forces 
produce  these  distinctions  of  character.  These  distinctions  of 
character  again  produce  the  differences  of  form  which  the  aggre- 
gates exhibit. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  physiological  unit  of  a  horse,  which 
unit  is  something  more  than  a  chemical  unit  or  a  morphological 
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unit,  produces  the  aggregate  horse,  and  that  the  horse  is  a 
consequent  of  its  units,  as  the  crystal  is  a  consequent  of  its  consti- 
tuents ?  Ko ;  for  the  crystalline  structure  is  due  to  the  chemical 
affinities,  the  simple  polarities  and  shapes  of  the  constituent 
molecules,  whereas  these  are  deemed  insufficient  in  the  case  of 
the  organic  constituenta  Physiological  units  display  forces  over 
and  above  these  simple  properties. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  on  "  Adaptation  and  Individuality  " 
polarity  finds  no  place ;  but,  as  remarked  under  the  heading  of 
"  Function,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  the  relation  of  polarity 
as  subordinate  to  biological  equilibration — that  is  to  say,  in  tho 
anticipatory  opposition  of  inner  forces  to  outer  forces.  Neither 
are  we  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  the  disintegration  of  or- 
ganisms, which  again  seems  opposed  to,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances overcomes,  the  polar  forces  which  produce  integration. 

(g,)  Polarity  and  Genesis, 

Polarity  makes  its  appearance  again  in  the  chapter  on 
"Genesis."     On  page  220  we  find  that — 

"  Conclusive  proof  obliged  us  to  admit,  that  the  component 
units  of  organisms,  have  inherent  powers  of  arranging  them- 
selves into  the  forms  of  the  organisms  to  which  they  belong." 

Hence  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  have  the  same  powers. 

From  page  221  it  would  appear  that  the  physiological  units 
which  have  produced  an  organic  aggregate  have  themselves 
become  variously  modified  in  the  process,  these  modifications 
being  efibctod  not  by  means  of  incident  forces  but  by  means 
of  ancestral  forces;  and  the  question  arises.  Is  the  organic 
aggregate  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  physiological  units?  It  would  seem  not, 
for  in  the  process  the  physiological  units  have  themselves 
become  modified.  The  spenn-cells  and  the  germ-cells  diflfer  from 
the  other  physiological  cells  of  a  completed  organism  in  not 
having  become  modified.  .  But  if  an  organism  has  specific  phy- 
siological cells,  and  great  masses  of  these  physiological  cells  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  become  modified  into  organs — which 
are  the  genuine  physiological  cells  which  have  produced  the 
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organism?  It  is  said  that  tho  great  bulk  of  them,  without 
being  subject  to  external  influences,  as  in  the  growth  of  the 
embryo,  have  departed  more  or  less  from  the  original  and  general 
type.  Of  germ-cells  and  sperm-cells  it  is  said,  "  Not  that  they 
are  peculiarly  specialised,  but  rather  that  they  are  unspecialised ; 
such  specialisations  as  some  of  them  exhibit  in  the  shape  of 
locomotive  appliances,  &c.,  being  interpretable  not  as  intrinsic, 
but  as  extrinsic,  modifications,  that  have  reference  to  nothing 
beyond  certain  mechanical  requirements."  Here  Mr.  Spencer 
admits  that  structure  is  not  due  to  polar  forces  of  physiological 
units,  but  that  these  physiological  units  become  modified  by  ex- 
ternal forces.  He  does  not  surely  mean  that  these  modifications 
of  physiological  units  go  to  the  extreme  of  furnishing  them  with 
locomotive  appliances,  &c.  But  in  all  this  it  seems  to  us  the 
argument  of  construction  as  dependent  upon  the  distinctive 
characters  of  physiological  units  becomes  very  much  attenuated. 
After  the  union  of  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  what  has  polarity 
to  do  ?  Does  coercive  polarity  set  in  ?  Mr.  Spencer  does  not 
follow  this  up.  Two  equilibria  unite  (p.  223)  and  destroy  each 
other's  equilibrium,  and  set  up  changes  and  cell-midtiplication, 
or  the  manufacture  of  physiological  units  fit  for  assimilation ; 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  coercive  polar  force  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  manufacture  and  assimilation  is  effected  ; 
also  by  means  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  physiological 
unit  and  its  polarity  these  aggregations  are  worked  into  a  depen- 
dent and  consequent  structure.  After  this  external  mechanical 
forces  are  supposed  to  modify  these  physiological  units,  and  pre- 
vent the  structure  that  would  logically  result  from  their  distinc- 
tive character ;  yet,  none  the  less,  the  result  is  a  copy  of  the 
parent  organism,  with  an  exact  repetition  of  all  those  peculiari- 
ties which  are  set  down  as  the  result  of  modifications  of  the 
physiological  units  by  mechanical  forces — those  external  forces, 
namely,  which  are  in  actual  relation  with  the  physiological 
units ;  for  how  can  those  pre-^xistent  ones  which  modified  the 
physiological  units  of  ancestors  act  otherwise  than  through  the 
modified  polarities  of  the  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  ?  Surely 
there  is  much  yet  to  explain  in  the  part  played  by  the  polarity 
of  physiological  units  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  as 

2D 
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against  modifying  forcos,  which,  neither  as  forces  acting  in  the 
])ast  on  ancestral  organisms  nor  in  the  anticipated  future,  are 
directly  in  relation  with  these  actual  developments  consequent 
u^)on  the  properties  of  the  physiological  units  so  as  to  modify 
them.  The  difRculties  are  enhanced  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  chapter  on  "  Heredity." 

(h.)  Polarity  and  Heredity, 

Page  253. — "The  power  which  organisms  display  of  repro- 
ducing lost  i)arts,  we  saw  to  be  inexplicable  except  on  the 
assumption  tliat  the  units  of  which  any  organism  is  built  Iiave 
an  innate  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  into  the  shape  of  that 
organism  (§65).  Wo  inferred  that  these  units  must  bo  the 
possessors  of  Hpecial  polarities,  resulting  from  their  special 
structures ;  and  that  by  the  mutual  play  of  their  polarities  they 
are  compelled  to  take  the  form  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong.  And  the  instimce  of  the  JSetjonia  2)hyllomamaca  left  us 
no  escape  from  the  admission  that  the  ability  thus  to  arrango 
themselves,  is  latent  in  the  units  contained  in  every  undifFeren- 
tiated  cell" 

The  theory  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  building  up  of 
crystalloid  aggregates.  "We  are  to  suppose  a  number  of  phy- 
siological units,  very  complex,  being  made  up  of  aggregates  of 
molecules,  the  result  being  a  special  shape,  and  special  polarities 
which  are  the  laws  of  their  mutual  combination.  The  resulting 
combination  in  this  case  will  be  a  shape  and  construction  duo 
to  the  shapes  and  polarities  of  the  constituent  units. 

The  result  from  the  bare  statement  given  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  homogeneous  colloidal  mass  without  any  do- 
linite  shape.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  moro 
than  an  irregular  lump  of  material.  l>esides  which  we  have 
to  point  out,  that  although  we  are  using  the  term  physiologi- 
cal unit,  the  result,  together  with  that  of  the  analogous  crys- 
tiilloid  i>rocess,  is  purely  morphological.  The  whole  course 
of  the  reasoning  would  be  precisely  the  same  were  the  term 
"morphological  unit"  substituted  for  the  tenn  ** physiological 
unit ; "  the  only  utility  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  apt  to  lead 
better  towards  the  afUliation  of  organic  processes  upon  inorganic, 
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and  in  effecting  one  of  those  verbal  transfonnations  of  a  logical 
process  by  which  the  theoiy  of  evolution  is  worked  out. 

Again — 

"And  here  the  assumption  to  which  we  seem  driven  by  the 
ensemble  of  the  evidence,  is,  that  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  are 
essentially  nothing  more  than  vehicles,  in  which  are  contained 
small  groups  of  the  physiological  units  in  a  fit  state  for  obeying 
their  proclivity  towards  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  spe- 
cies they  belong  to. 

"  We  must  conclude  that  the  likeness  of  any  organism  to 
either  parent  is  conveyed  by  the  special  tendencies  of  the  phy- 
siological units  derived  from  that  parent.  In  the  fertilised 
germ  we  have  two  groups  of  physiological  units,  slightly  differ- 
ent in  their  structures.  These  slightly  different  units  severally 
multiply  at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the  un- 
folding germ — each  kind  moulding  this  nutriment  into  units 
of  its  own  type.  Throughout  the  process  of  evolution,  the  two 
kinds  of  units,  mainly  agreeing  in  their  polarities  and  in  the 
form  which  they  tend  to  build  themselves  into,  but  having 
minor  differences,  work  in  unison  to  produce  an  organism  of  the 
species  from  which  they  were  derived,  but  work  in  antagonism  to 
produce  copies  of  their  respective  parent-organisms.  And  hence 
ultimately  results,  an  organism  in  which  traits  of  the  one  are 
mixed  with  traits  of  the  other." 

Again,  if  the  organism  be  changed  in  response  to  environment, 
as  when,  for  instance,  in  a  chilling  climate  fur  thickens,  or  from 
the  necessity  of  escaping  capture  fish  attain  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing their  colour  to  that  of  their  environment,  then  the  physiolo- 
gical units  undergo  some  slight  modification,  of  such  a  nature 
that,  when  rebuilt  into  new  organisms,  the  new  shape  or  the 
acquired  power  is  exhibited  and  established.     And  thus — 

"  Bringing  the  question  to  its  simplest  and  ultimate  form,  we 
may  say  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  physiological  units  will, 
because  of  their  special  polarities,  build  themselves  into  an 
organism  of  a  special  structure ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
structure  of  this  organ  is  modified  by  modified  function,  it  will 
impress  some  corresponding  modification  on  the  structures  and 
polarities  of  its  units.     The  units  and  the  aggregate  must  act 
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■ 
and  re-act  on  each  other.     The  forces  exercised  by  each  unit  on 

the  aggregate,  and  by  the  aggregate  on  each  unit,  must  ever  tend 
towards  a  balance.  If  nothing  prevents,  the  units  will  mould 
the  aggregate  into  a  form  in  equilibrium  with  their  pre-existing 
polarities.  If,  contrariwise,  the  aggregate  is  made  by  incident 
actions  to  take  a  new  form,  its  forces  must  tend  to  re-mould  the 
units  into  harmony  with  this  new  form.  And  to  say  that  the 
physiological  units  are  in  any  degree  so  re-moulded  as  to  bring 
their  polar  forces  towards  equilibrium  with  the  forces  of  the 
mo<lified  aggregate,  is  to  say  that  when  separated  in  the  shape 
of  reproductive  centres,  these  units  will  tend  to  build  them- 
selves up  into  an  ag<;rcgate  modified  in  the  same  direction." 

Thus  when,  in  o])odionce  to  the  law  of  moving  equilibria^ 
tlie  animal  jm^coding  the  moose-deer  opposed  to  the  incident 
external  forces  the  enormous  and  weighty  horns  and  power- 
ful nock  muscles  and  fore-quarters,  the  change  so  effected  pro- 
duced in  its  physiological  units  some  corresponding  modification 
of  structure  and  polarities,  so  that  when  they  came  to  be  built 
up  again,  thoy  produced  the  hind-quarters  as  they  were  before, 
and  the  fore-quarters  and  horns  as  newly  modified.  It  seems 
8trange  that  the  efTect  of  building  up  the  modified  physiological 
units  of  the  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells  shouM  be  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  animal,  and  should  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  it 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  **  Variation,"  and  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Heredity,"  certain  instances  are  quoted  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  peciiliarities  of  parts,  such  as  deafness,  malformations 
of  limbs,  fingers,  &c.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  transmission 
of  peculiarities  of  parts  is  due  to  alterations  in  the  constitution 
of  physiological  units  from  which  the  whole  structure  is  built  ? 
If  so,  how  and  in  what  manner  are  the  siKjrm-cells  and  the 
germ-cells  modified  by  the  changed  developments  of  the  animal 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of  parts,  such  as  deafness  or 
malformations  ? 

(?.)  Polarity  and  Variation, 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  equilibration  of  organisms  in 
response  to  incident  external  forces ;  with  the  consequent  modi- 
fication of  the  physiological  units ;  with  the  admixture  of  the 
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slightly  different  physiological  units  of  two  parents ;  with  the  fact 
that  every  organism  is  built  up  not  of  one  class  of  physiological 
units  but  of  two  or  more ;  with  the  fact  that  the  germ-cell  and 
sperm-cell  each  contains  not  one  class  of  physiological  units  but 
two  or  more,  by  which,  according  to  the  predominance  in  quan- 
tity and  particular  distribution,  will  be  the  form  of  different  parts 
of  the  resultant  organism. 

This  view  of  the  subject  effects  a  serious  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  studies.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  simple  matter  to 
suppose  (what  indeed  we  found  to  be  quite  insufficient  practi- 
cally) that  the  construction  and  shape  of  an  organism  are  conse- 
quent upon  the  construction  and  polarities  of  simple  and  like 
physiological  units.  But  we  have  now  to  suppose  that  the 
structure  and  form  of  an  organism  are  due  to  the  structure  and 
polarities  of  four  or  eight  classes  of  physiological  units  derived 
from  immediate  or  remote  ancestors.  These  mixed  up  together 
segregate,  and  thus,  by  their  coercive  force  on  incoming  material, 
form  and  add  to  themselves  fresh  physiological  units.  But 
while  preserving  the  original  type  they  will  reproduce  special- 
ties of  shape  and  function  of  various  ancestors ;  not,  however, 
that  dissymmetry  will  be  produced,  in  that  one  leg  will  be  longer 
than  another,  or  one  arm  longer  than  another. 

We  are  not,  however,  engaged  in  examining  the  correctness 
of  the  theory,  but  in  ascertaining  what  part  is  played  by 
polarity  in  biological  history ;  and  here  it  would  seem  that  the 
alteration  of  shape  or  function  of  an  organism  has  the  effect  of 
altering  the  structure  and  polarities  of  the  constituent  units. 
How  this  is  effected  is  not  set  out.  It  is  merely  a  general  infer- 
ence that  it  must  be  so.  An  alteration  of  equilibrium  in  the 
growth  of  horns  in  balance  with  some  external  force  causes  a 
general  readjustment  of  equilibria  throughout  the  body,  and 
therefore  the  structure  and  polarities  of  the  physiological  units 
must  be  so  altered  that  in  succeeding  generations  the  building- 
up  of  these  imits  must  result  in  a  creature  with  horns.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  nature  of  such  an  alteration,  nor  is  its  d 
priori  justification  at  all  apparent.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
addition  of  horns  can  alter  the  constitution  of  the  physiological 
units  in  the  sperm-cell  and  germ-celL 
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However,  what  wo  actually  find  is,  that  alteration  of  shape 
or  function  in  an  animal  affects  the  shapes  and  polarities  of 
physiological  units;  and  these  altered  shapes  and  polarities 
reproduce  the  alterations  in  the  new  organisms.  Polarity  is 
said  to  be  the  agency  by  which  the  change  is  carried  forward. 
"What  is  the  nature  of  this  change  of  polarity  ?  Is  the  polarity 
of  a  colloid  molecule  the  result  of  the  polarities  of  its  consti- 
tuent atoms  1 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  when  we  talk  of  physiological 
units — which  are  colloid  molecules — being  so  modified  by  the 
changes  of  an  organism  as  to  reproduce  these  changed  forms  as 
a  consequence  in  their  building-up,  and  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  morphological  units,  we  are  talking  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  and  are  trespassing  far  beyond  the 
range  of  legitimate  deduction.  Wo  have  no  warrant  either 
from  induction  or  deduction  for  our  attempt,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  work  out  our  problem.  "We  are  brought  to  a  perfect 
stand-still. 


(k.)  Polarity  as  a  Factor  in  Genesis,  Heredity ,  and  Variatian. 

Genesis,  Heredity,  and  Variation  are  made  to  depend  largely 
upon  Polarity  for  their  operations.  This  has  already  been  made 
manifest.  In  a  new  chapter  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  an  ensemble 
of  the  operations.  The  comprehension  of  the  general  history 
of  biological  change  not  being  our  present  purpose,  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  consider  the  necessity  for  the  overthrowing  of 
an  equilibrium,  nor  for  the  expenditure  and  reception  of  force, 
nor  for  growth  and  its  cessation.  We  are  only  concerned  with 
the  part  played  by  polarity,  and  as  regards  that  point  we  only 
fmd  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before.  Physiological  units 
have  special  structures  and  polarities.  They  are  not  exactly 
alike.  Several  similar  but  not  exactly  identical  molecules  are 
mixed  together  in  a  fertilised  germ.  Incoming  materials  are 
variously  appropriated  by  each.  The  constituent  physiological 
units  exert  a  coercive  force,  apparently  a  polar  force,  over  the 
raw  materials,  in  conformity  with  which  the  materials  range 
themselves. 
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"We  certainly  do  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  confusion  when 
we  read  that  there  are  in  the  organism  (which  is  the  result  of  the 
special  structures  and  polarities  of  its  physiological  units)  certain 
molecular  forces  antagonistic  to  the  forces  exercised  over  them 
by  the  aggregate  (p.  275).  Is  the  result  of  a  cause  antagonistic 
to  its  cause  ?  Whence  have  come  the  forces  of  the  aggregate 
but  from  the  molecular  properties  ?  How  then  can  the  aggre- 
gate turn  round  with  forces  antagonistic  to  its  constituent 
molecules  ?  The  whole  of  the  very  abstruse  reasoning  on  this 
page  is  rendered  unintelligible  from  this  enigma. 

On  p.  278  we  find  that  polarities  can  be  balanced  or  partially 
balanced,  and  that  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  first 
stages  of  the  developments  incident  upon  the  union  of  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells. 

And  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  all  this  history  of 
integrations  and  disintegrations  is  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  the  law  of  cp-operation  between  the  three  factors  in  the  uni- 
verse— Matter,  Motion,  and  Force — as  set  down  in  the  Formula 
of  Evolution.  We  ourselves  have  only  just  recollected  it,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  have  forgotten  it  altogether.  The  con- 
comitance of  the  dissipation  of  motion  with  these  integrations 
of  matter  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  never  asserted,  never  ex- 
plained. All  these  complicated  processes  go  on,  and  that  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  them  all  is  never  advanced  either 
to  receive  illustration  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  intricacies  of 
our  study.  Indeed,  life  while  it  integrates  matter  also  inte- 
grates motion  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

In  §  97  Mr.  Spencer  recapitulates  for  us  the  general  bio- 
logical forces.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  units  of  organic 
matter  which  are  large,  heterogeneous,  and  unstable  in  a  high 
degree.  Of  these  are  formed  other  units.  What  must  be  their 
properties?  "Already  the  colloidal  atoms  are  extremely  un- 
stable— capable  of  being  variously  modified  in  their  characters 
by  very  slight  incident  forces ;  and  already  the  complexity  of 
their  polarities  prevents  them  from  readily  falling  into  those 
positions  of  polar  equilibrium  which  result  in  crystallisation. 
Now  the  organic  atoms  composed  of  these  colloidal  atoms,  must 
be  similarly  characterised  in  far  higher  degrees." 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Spencer  supposes  that  each  organ 
is  built  up  of  those  highly  plastic  units  peculiar  to  its  sp^eciee. 
The  question  arises,  Have  these  plastic  units  any  defined  specific 
proi>erties  sufficiently  settled  to  enable  a  building-up  process  to 
take  place  ?  However,  he  says  that  these  units,  when  mixed, 
work  towards  an  equilibrium  of  their  complex  polaritiea  One 
would  tliink  that  if  this  was  all  they  did,  some  half-dozen  of 
them  or  fifty  of  them  would  soon  be  able  to  do  it  in  a  very 
direct  manner.  But  no ;  they  do  it  by  adding  raw  material  to 
themselves,  and  by  producing  an  aggregate  due  to  their  specific 
properties ;  the  difficulty  of  their  mechanical  modification  into 
bone,  muscle,  &c.,  not  being  explained,  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
eccentricities  of  form  not  being  explained.  Then  a  modified 
aggregate  modifies  the  constituent  physiological  units,  and  so  on 
over  again. 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  explained  how  in  an  organism  where 
nearly  all  the  physiological  units  become  specialised  into  different 
organs,  there  are  some  few  which  do  not  become  specialised  by 
the  organs  they  occupy  ; — on  the  contrary,  special  organs  exist, 
and  are  apparently  constructed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  secret- 
ing them,  preserving  them,  and  excreting  them  as  unspecialised. 
This  explanation  is  partly  attempted  on  p.  288,  where  we  are 
told  it  is  due  to  an  excess  of  manufacture  of  i)hysiological  \mits 
which  cannot  be  amalgamated  with  any  special  organ,  and 
which  will  armnge  themselves  into  the  structure  peculiar  to  the 
species  if  freed  from  controlling  forces  and  placed  in  fit  condi- 
tions of  nutrition  and  temperature.  We  presume  a  plastic 
molecule,  which  we  would  have  supposed  perfectly  contented  to 
retain  any  form  in  which  it  found  itself,  would  not  so  arrange 
itself  into  a  definite  form.  And  again,  how  can  we  imagine 
that  the  structure  in  which  it  is  placed  protects  it,  and  supplies 
it  with  nutriment  ? 

Mr.  Spencer  winds  up  the  exposition  with  the  usual  moral, 
namely,  that  all  these  biological  changes  are  thus  seen  to  be 
corollaries  from  those  universal  principles  implied  in  the  Per^ 
sistenco  of  Force. 
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(Z.)  T?ie  Double  Power  of  Physiological  Units  in  Construction 

and  Modifiability, 

We  have  now  described  with  sufficient  amplitude  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's teachings  respecting  the  part  which  Polarity  plays  in  biolo- 
gical changes. 

The  main  question  respecting  them  is — Are  colloid  molecules 
so  decided  in  their  polarities  and  shapes  that  their  interre- 
lations sufficiently  resemble  those  of  crystalloids  to  justify  an 
analogous  reasoning  with  regard  to  their  power  of  eflfecting 
similar  results  in  structure :  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  so  weak  in  polarity,  so  unstable  of  form,  and  so  suscep- 
tible to  change,  that  their  mutual  interrelations  cannot  produce 
structure  and  organisation?  On  this  point  we  have  two  sets  of 
teachings.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that  general  structure 
results  from  the  s'tnicture  and  polarities  of  physiological  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  colloid  molecules  are  un- 
stable in  shape  and  indecisive  in  their  polarities. 

Thus  we  find  in  "  Biology,"  voL  ii  p.  11: — 

"  We  set  out  with  molecules  one  degree  higher  in  complexity 
than  those  molecules  of  nitrogenous  colloidal  substance  into 
which  organic  matter  is  resolvable ;  and  we  regard  these  some- 
what more  complex  molecules  as  having  the  implied  greater 
instability,  greater  sensitiveness  to  surrounding  influences,  and 
consequently  greater  mobility  of  form."  We  find  them  forming 
an  aggregate,  "showing  vitality  only  by  a  higher  degree  of  that 
readiness  to  change  its  form  of  aggregation,  which  colloidal 
matter  in  general  displays ;  and  by  its  ability  to  unite  the  nitro- 
genous molecules  it  meets  with,  into  complex  molecules  like 
those  of  which  it  is  composed." 

Again,  voL  ii  p.  346  : — 

"There  is  good  reason  for  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme  in- 
stability of  the  organic  colloids  of  which  protoplasm  consists. 
These,  in  common  with  colloids  in  general,  assume  different 
isomeric  forms  with  great  facility,  and  they  display  not  only 
isomerism  but  polymerism.  Further,  this  readiness  to  undergo 
molecular  rearrangement,  habitually  shows  itself  in  colloids  by 
the  rapid  propagation  of  the  rearrangement  from  part  to  part 
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As  Professor  Graham  has  shown,  matter  in  this  state  'pectizes' 
ahnost  instantaneously." 

"  Biology,"  vol.  i.  p.  486  : — 

**  Step  by  step  as  the  aggregate  molecules  so  resulting,  grow 
larger  and  increase  in  heterogeneity,  they  become  more  unstable, 
more  readily  transformable  by  small  forces,  more  capable  of 
assuming  various  characters.  Those  composing  organic  matter 
transcend  all  others  in  size  and  intricacy  of  structure ;  and  in 
them  these  resulting  traits  reach  their  extreme.  As  implied  by 
its  name  protein,  the  essential  substance  of  which  organisms  aro 
built,  is  remarkable  alike  for  the  variety  of  its  metamorphoses, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  them ;  it  changes  from 
one  to  another  of  them  on  the  slightest  change  of  conditions." 

The  question  thereuiwn  arises  how  such  units,  so  devoid  of 
stable  shape  and  form,  so  susceptible  to  the  least  change  of 
conditions,  can  form  the  definite  units  by  which  structures  aro 
built  up,  and  result  in  shajKis  due  to  the  definite  units  of  which 
they  are  so  built  up  ? 

If  we  follow  out  the  latter  idea  in  a  structure  containing 
millions  of  millions  of  units,  it  is  not  so  certain  that,  even  if 
any  did  contain  units  of  a  particular  shape,  there  would  bo 
much  difTorence,  for  the  differences  of  shape  are  lost  in  an 
immense  mass.  A  large  building,  for  instance,  may  be  built 
as  well  of  solid  hexagons  as  of  cubes. 

However,  to  return  to  the  question.  Is  it  possible  to  get  theso 
unstable,  and  indefinite,  and  changeable  forms  so  fixed  as  to 
have  some  definite  result  in  structure,  yet  not  so  fixed  as  to 
bo  incapable  of  change  ?  We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
We  are  unable  logically  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer's  d  priori  process 
to  this  result.  If  it  is  of  the  essence  of  complex  colloid  mole- 
cules to  be  unstable,  changeable  in  shape  and  polarities,  wo  do 
not  see  how  they  can  ever  reach  definite  properties.  And  even 
though  we  grant  that  in  a  mass  this  changeableness  to  external 
conditions  would  produce  changes  in  different  parts  of  the  mass, 
we  do  not  see  that  any  typical  unit  would  be  produced.  The 
undifferentiated  and  unspecialised  unit  in  the  interior  would 
remain  unspecialised  still,  just  as  unstable  and  shapeless  as  ever. 
And  oven  if  it  bo  granted  that  differentiation  and  speciali* 
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sation  took  place  throughout  the  mass,  then  still  less  is  there 
any  typical  physiological  unit  which,  separated,  would  aggre- 
gate to  itself  other  molecules  to  form  a  similar  heterogeneous 
mass,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  seen  in  crystalloids. 

We  must,  therefore,  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  and 
student  the  question  how  we  can  reconcile  the  unstable,  sensi- 
tive, changing  character  of  colloid  molecules  with  the  structure 
and  polarities  of  a  physiological  unit,  aggregating  in  modes 
analogous  to  crystals.  We  must  also  leave  to  his  consideration 
the  question  how  an  aggregate  composed  of  bone,  muscle,  nerve, 
&c.,  can  have  any  specific  physiological  unit.  We  must  further 
leave  him  to  decide  how  the  physiological  unit  can  be  unspe- 
cialised,  when  the  germ-cell  and  sperm-cell  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain physiological  units  differentiated  as  coming  from  different 
ancestral  sources,  and  therefore  presumably  specialised  and  pro- 
ducing special  results.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  physiological 
unit  is  a  fast  and  loose  object,  which  can  be  most  effectively 
used  in  the  logic  of  biological  reconstruction,  but  without  being 
capable  either  of  definite  application  or  definite  criticism. 

(in,)  A  Concrete  Case  of  Biologiccd  Eeconstrudion, 

We  will  now  study  a  concrete  case  of  biological  reconstruction 
in  the  definite  history  of  a  fertilised  germ.  We  will  take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  an  egg  hatched  upon  an  artificial  incubator. 

Now  we  are  to  suppose  that  one  particular  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  yolk  is  a  fertilised  germ  containing  ten  slightly 
different  physiological  units,  derived  partly  from  the  male  and 
partly  from  the  female  progehitor.  The  theory  is  that  these 
physiological  units  have  the  power  of  manufacturing  by  means 
of  their  own  structure  and  polarities  the  raw  material  of  their 
environment  into  units  of  the  same  constitution  and  polarities 
as  themselves ;  and  that  the  aggregation  so  formed  will  conse- 
quently be  homogeneous  with  the  original  physiological  units : 
with  this  proviso,  that  if  there  were  slight  differences  in  the 
original  units,  the  mass  will  be  made  up  of  patches  of  different 
sorts. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  the  end  of  the  process.     To 
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procood  further  wo  must  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer.  We  will  first 
<luoto  a  passage  from  "  Biology,"  vol.  ii.  p.  8  : — 

**  We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  recognise  in  those  physio- 
logical units,  powers  of  arranging  themselves  into  the  forms  of 
the  organisms  to  which  they  belong,  analogous  to  the  |X)wcrs 
which  the  molecules  of  inorganic  substances  have  of  aggregating 
into  specific  crystalline  forms.  Wo  have  consecjuently  to  regard 
this  polarity  of  the  physiological  units,  as  producing,  during 
the  development  of  any  organism,  a  combination  of  internal 
forces  that  expend  themselves  in  working  out  a  structure  in 
equilibrium  with  the  forces  to  which  ancestral  organisms  were 
exposed ;  but  not  in  e(|uilibrium  with  the  forces  to  which  the 
existing  organism  is  exposed,  if  the  environment  has  bcou 
changed.  Hence  the  problem  in  all  cases  is,  to  ascertain  the 
resultant  of  internal  organising  forces,  tending  to  reproduce  the 
ancestral  form,  and  external  modifying  forces,  tending  to  cause 
deviations  from  that  form." 

The  first  remark  to  make  is  that  wo  do  not  see  how,  during 
this  development  (if  such  it  can  be  called),  the  forces  at  work 
inside  the  egg  over  come  into  contact  with  "  the  forces  to  which 
ancestral  organisms  were  exposed."  We  might  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  fertilised  germ  containing  the  ten  physiological  units  is 
the  result  of  those  forces ;  but  when  we  have  got  these,  they 
become  **  a  combination  of  internal  forces,"  and  are  not  subject 
to  any  contact  with  external  forces,  storms,  &c.,  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  problem  has  to  be  worked  out  from  the  factors 
within  the  limits  of  the  egg-shell,  plus  a  certain  amount  of 
communicated  molecular  motion — the  d  jf>nort  result  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  jelly-like  mass  of  patches  manufactured 
by  the  slightly  diiTeront  physiological  units  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  egg. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Spencer  says  that  this  internal  development 
proceeds  as  stated,  subject  to  the  modifying  influences  of 
mechanical  forces ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  egg  there  are  no  such 
interfering  causes,  except  the  simple  and  uniform  force  of  the 
communicated  molecular  motion  called  heat 

Let  us  now  take  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i  Mr.  S^)encer  says 
(p.  484) :— 
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"  There  is  no  kind  of  rearrangement  among  molecules  (crys- 
tallisation being  one)  which  the  modem  physicist  does  not 
think  of  and  correctly  reason  upon,  in  terms  of  forces  and 
motions  like  those  of  sensible  masses.  Polarity  is  regarded  as 
a  resultant  of  such  forces  and  motions ;  and  when,  as  happens 
in  many  cases,  light  changes  the  molecular  structure  of  a  crystal, 
and  alters  its  polarity,  it  does  this  by  impressing,  in  conformity 
with  mechanical  laws,  new  motions  on  the  constituent  mole- 
cules." 

From  this  it  appears  that  polarity  is  not  a  fixed  and  constant 
property  of  the  so-called  elements.  Polarity  is  only  the  resultant 
of  the  internal  forces  and  motions  of  the  atom,  which  internal 
forces  and  motions  may  be  so  altered  by  communicated  motion 
as  to  alter  its  polarity,  and  thereby  its  relations  to  other  mole- 
cules of  the  same  sort  and  to  molecules  of  other  sorts  will  be 
changed.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  and  if  we  are  therefore  unable 
to  tell  the  manner  of  these  atomic  variations  of  polarity,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  have  no  foundation  for  chemical  science  or  mole- 
cular physics.  If  polarity  is  a  variable  instead  of  being  a  fixed 
and  constant  cause,  and  if  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  the 
manner  indicated,  it  surely  loses  its  position  as  a  ruler  of  struc- 
tural change,  and  the  confidence  we  are  asked  to  repose  in  it  as 
an  explanation  of  crystallisation  and  of  organic  structure  is 
destroyed. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  is  talking  about  the  influence  of  communi- 
cated mechanical  motion  upon  masses  of  molecules  having 
polarities — as,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  light  upon  crystal- 
lisation. Now  we  apprehend  that  this  kind  of  influence  can 
cause  change  of  structural  combination  without  supposing  any 
change  of  polarity  in  the  molecules. 

Then  follows,  on  p.  486,  a  long  account  of  the  cumulative 
aggregations  of  atoms  into  molecules,  and  of  these  into  still 
more  complex  molecules  and  systems  of  molecules,  already  par- 
tially quoted,  in  order  to  show  the  changefulness,  sensitiveness, 
and  morphological  instability  of  these  aggregates  in  proportion 
to  their  complexity — to  show  a  continually  increasing  diver- 
gence from  the  well-known  formative  properties  of  crystalloids, 
implying  a  continually  decreasing  typical  form,  and  a  conse- 
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....-  *aiiy  liecrwwing  {wwor  of  construction  into  special 

^«i  ::iucli,  intleud,  aro  the  polarities  of  these  complex 

.    .1^:&  r-.uuceJ,  that  they  have  little  l)ond  of  union  amongst 

.--v.l.-a — they  .^eni  (^nly  capable  of  being  held  together  by 

.    .^^ier  iiiulecules  of  Kulj)hur  and  phosphorus. 

L'.Lu  iitjxt  dtep  in  the  argument  is  in  the  paragraph  at  the  foot 
.    ■',  466,  where  tlie   fact  of  the  existence  of  "physiological 
.:iu&  jHiculiar  to  t-adi  npocies  of  organism  "  is  asserted.     I5ut 
.lie  <:uC<;mLiit  is  immediately  weakened  by  the  admission  that 
^  '.at.'  urgaiiisiii  is  made  multitudinous  in  kind,  so  are  these  units 
:  idde  iiiullitiitlinoiis  in  kind.     Which,  then,  of  these  is  the 
•*  physinlogual  unit  peculiar  to  the  species ? "     Which  remains 
inditrerinthitrd  aiitl  entitled  to  the  name,  and  what  becomes  of 
::J     lluw  rtuiios  it  that  it  remains  undiiTerentiatod  when,  like 
•!io  "LJiors,  it  is  in  contiict  with  larger  organic  masses  exercising 
."creivf  f»)rce  ;  and,  producing  others,  is  able  at  the  proper  time 
•«•  continue  its  work  of  reproduction?     And  again,  how  aro  the 
:i  .ccssary  arrangements  to  bo  made  for  efFocting  that  combination 
-villi  the  physiologiad  units  of  another  slightly  differing  indi- 
vidual, in  order  to  disturb  its  ecpiilibrium,  and  sot  up  a  reiK5tition 
>>f  chiiiiges  in  that  |K)rti()n  of  its  constituents  which  is  to  undergo 
a  like  scries  of  differentiations  ? 

To  return  to  our  special  study,  the  question  arises  how,  in 
the  egv;  wo  have  under  consideration,  these  multitudinous 
differentiations  of  the  typical  i)hysiological  unit  arc  effected — 
differentiations,  we  presume,  into  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and  other 
^ub^^tances  ? 

*'  Every  physicist  will  endorse  the  proposition  that  in  each 
uggrcL^aio  there  tends  to  establish  itself  an  e(iuilibrium  between 
I  ho  foivos  exeivised  by  all  the  units  U2)on  each  and  by  each 
u[>on  all.'' 

This  is  a  kind  of  propositicm  that  can  Ixi  accepted  in  its 
alKsoluto  form,  but  is  not  capabhi  of  much  practical  illuminatitai 
in.>r  of  much  tX  priori  effect.  If  we  apply  it  to  our  practical 
;.ivl>lem,  we  do  not  get  a  chicken;  we  are  still  in  want  of  a 
lunuula  that  will  hatch  the  egg. 

'the  next  |Kissage,  on  tho  one  hand,  is  a  reassertion  of  the 
lormaiive  ^vwer  of  colloid  molecules  due  to  the  equilibrations 
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of  their  polarities,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  take 
away  almost  as  much  from  it  by  a  reassertion  of  their  morpho- 
logical instability. 

"As  certainly  as  molecules  of  alum  have  a  form  of  equili- 
brium, the  octahedron,  into  which  they  fall  when  the  tempe- 
rature of  their  solvent  allows  them  to  aggregate,  so  certainly 
must  organic  molecules  of  each  kind,  no  matter  how  complex, 
have  a  form  of  equilibrium  in  which,  when  they  aggregate,  their 
complex  forces  are  balanced — a  form  far  less  rigid  and  definite, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  far  less  definite  polarities,  are  far 
more  unstable,  and  have  their  tendencies  more  easily  modified 
by  environing  conditions. 

"Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  special  molecules  having  a 
special  organic  structure  as  their  form  of  equilibrium,  must  be 
reacted  upon  by  the  total  forces  of  this  organic  structure ;  and 
that  if  environing  actions  lead  to  any  change  of  this  organic 
structure,  these  special  molecules,  or  physiological  units,  subject 
to  a  changed  distribution  of  the  total  forces  acting  upon  them, 
will  undergo  modification — modification  which  their  extreme 
plasticity  will  render  easy.  By  this  action  and  reaction  I  con- 
ceive the  physiological  units  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  organism, 
to  have  been  moulded  along  with  the  organism  itself." 

"We  will  see  how  this  applies  to  our  egg.  Firstly,  the 
physiological  units  manufacture  similar  units  out  of  their  en- 
vironment, and  then  they  range  the  new  units  with  themselves 
according  to  the  "form  of  equilibrium  in  which  .  .  .  their 
complex  forces  are  balanced,"  resulting  in  a  special  organic 
structure.  We  do  not  know  why  the  term  organic  is  introduced 
here.  If  it  implies  an  organism,  we  have  not  arrived  at  that 
yet  as  the  result  of  the  process  of  ranging  tlie  new  molecules 
into  the  "  form  of  equilibrium "  of  the  colloid  molecules. 
Suppose,  however,  that  they  may  possibly  range  themselves 
into  such  a  regular  form  as  to  be  called  a  structure.  Then  the 
individual  physiological  units  will  be  reacted  upon  by  the  total 
forces  of  the  structure.  Still  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  any 
definite  structure.  However,  we  find  that  the  process  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  action  of  external  forces,  and  thus  we  have 
a  perpetual  readjustment  of  balance,  not  only  between  units 
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and  tho  aggregate,  but  intermediately  between  tlie  units  and 
the  environment.     Mr.  Spencer  sets  down  the  balance  to— 

"  Actions  aijd  reactions  of  the  two,  in  which  the  units  ever 
tended  to  establish  the  typical  form  produced  by  actions  and  re- 
actions in  all  antecedent  generations,  while  the  aggregate,  if 
changed  in  form  by  change  of  surrounding  conditions,  tended 
ever  to  impress  on  the  units  a  corresponding  cliange  of  polarity, 
causing  them  in  the  next  generation  to  reproduce  the  cliangcd 
form — their  new  form  of  equilibrium." 

But  what  about  our  egg  expectant  of  the  farmyard  and 
green  fields?  Wo  do  not  see  how  any  very  great  structural 
change  is  effected  beyond  the  patches  of  similar  physiological 
units  accreted  around  the  several  original  physiological  units 
with  which  we  commenced.  The  theory  of  the  reaction  of  the 
aggregate  on  the  units  does  not  assist  us  towards  the  desired 
differentiation  of  parts  forming  altogether  a  co-ordinated  struc- 
ture. The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  environment  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum  of  communicated  warmth,  for  the  contents  of 
the  egg  arc  not  subjected  to  mechanical  strains,  or  other  exter- 
nal forces. 

However,  wo  must  bear  in  mind  "  that  the  proclivity  of 
units  of  each  order  towards  the  specific  arrangement  seen  in  the 
organism  they  form  is  not  to  be  understood  as  resulting  from 
their  own  structures  and  actions  only ;  but  as  the  product  of 
these,  and  the  environing  forces  to  which  they  are  exposed." 
Tliey  must  be  "  subject  to  heat  of  a  given  degree,  that  is,  to  the 
unceasing  impacts  of  undulations  of  a  certain  strength  and 
period ;  and,  within  limits,  the  rapidity  with  wliich  the  physio- 
logical units  pass  from  their  indefinite  arrangement  to  the 
definite  arrangement  thoy  presently  assume  "  {wlit/  ?)  **  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  strengths  of  the  ethereal  undulations  falling 
upon  them." 

This  means  that  the  definite  form  into  which  physiological 
units  aggregate  is  due  not  only  to  their  structures  and  polarities, 
but  also  to  molecular  and  ethereal  undulations.  Yet,  after  all, 
these  only  assist,  not  by  modifying  the  shape  or  construction 
of  the  aggregate,  but  by  allowing  full  and  free  play  to  the  con- 
stituent molecules,  and  permitting  the  result  the  more  fully  and. 
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distinctly  to  be  that  consequent  upon  the  structures  and  polari- 
ties of  these  physiological  units.  So  far  our  egg  remains  in  the 
state  already  described,  and  makes  no  progress  towards  a  chicken. 

The  full  statement  is  given  thus : — "In  its  complete  form, 
then,  the  conception  is  that  these  specific  molecules,  having 
the  immense  complexity  above  described,  and  having  corre- 
spondingly complex  polarities  which  cannot  be  mutually  balanced 
by  any  simple  form  of  aggregation,  have  for  the  form  of  aggre- 
gation, in  which  all  their  forces  are  equilibrated,  the  structure 
of  the  adult  organism  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  they  are 
compelled  to  fall  into  this  structure  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
environing  forces  acting  on  them,  and  the  forces  they  exercise 
on  one  another — the  environing  forces  being  the  source  of  the 
power  which  affects  the  rearrangement,  and  the  polarities  of  the 
molecules  determining  the  direction  in  which  that  power  is 
turned." 

Here  the  theory  is  that  the  physiological  units  have  such  a 
complex  structure,  and  such  complex  polarities, — although  these 
latter,  according  to  former  statements,  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
former  in  degree  of  strength, — that  the  diverse  molecules  cannot 
balance  themselves  with  each  other  otherwise  than  by  fonning  a 
structure,  in  part  resembling  the  organism  from  which  they  were 
disparted,  and  more  clearly  assuming  a  complete  likeness  to  it 
(subject  to  external  influences)  in  the  adult  form.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  cannot  discern  the  necessity  for  such  a  result.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  this  to  be  the  actual  course  of  things  ; 
but  Mr.  Spencer's  object  is  to  make  us  understand  how  it 
comes  about ;  and  to  tell  us  that  physiological  units  can  only 
balance  one  another's  polarities  by  forming  a  structure  like  that 
of  the  parent  organism,  is  telling  us  nothing.  We  have  only  a 
cloud  of  words.  We  need  to  know  how  the  polarities  of  these 
physiological  units  work  so  as  to  produce  bone,  and  muscle,  and 
nerve,  arranging  them  into  a  workable  skeleton,  a  series  of 
muscles,  nerves,  and  brain,  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  &c.,  appar- 
atus for  breathing,  food,  assimilation,  reproduction,  &c.,  means 
of  locomotion,  feathers,  &c  To  say  that  this  is  all  explained 
by  the  equilibration  of  the  polarities  of  the  original  physiological 
units,  together  with  the  assimilated  units  with  ancestral  forces, 

2B 
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or  with  present  or  anticipated  forces,  does  not  throw  any  light 
upon  the  process. 

Wo  fail  then  to  find  a  formula  which  shall  hatch  an  egg.  We 
cannot  in  any  definite  manner  say  why  one  egg  should  turn  out 
a  black  Sj)anish  cock,  why  another  should  bring  forth  a  Brahma 
hen,  nor  how  it  is  that  a  third  should  produce  a  gosling.  Tho 
theory  of  aggregation  analogous  to  that  of  crystallisation,  by 
which  fonn  and  structure  is  produced  according  to  tho  structuro 
and  polarities  of  units,  does  not  carry  us  beyond  a  homogeneous 
jelly-like  mass.  To  say  that  they  must  equilibrate  by  pro- 
ducing the  j)arental  structure,  without  showing  us  tho  dc]>cn- 
dcnce  of  each  step  of  tho  process,  is  leaving  the  matter  in  sucli 
a  state  of  indefinitencs?,  incompleteness,  and  obscurity  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  real  knowledge,  nor  to  constitute  oven  an 
intelligible  hypothesis. 

As  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  wo  hold  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  main  fault  as  a  philosophic  writer  is  in  tho  misuse 
of  terms.  lie  takes  a  word  of  definite  meaning  and  concrete 
applicatioiL  He  evolutionises  it  after  tho  manner  in  wliich 
he  himself  describes  evolution,  and  of  which  ho  gives  an 
illustrative  instance  (p.  348),  in  showing  how  by  inscnsiblo 
modifications  a  circle  can  be  transformed  into  a  straight  line. 
Wo  commence  with  the  base  of  a  cone,  which  gives  a  circle. 
An  insensible  slicing  process  up  one  side  of  the  cone  gradually 
gives  various  undistinguishablo  conic  sections,  till  we  finally 
arrive  at  the  straight  line  of  the  side  of  the  cone.  **  Hero  we 
have  five  different  species  of  line— circle,  ellipse,  parabola, 
hyperbole,  and  straight  line,  each  having  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  its  sepanite  equation,  and  the  first  and  last  of  which 
are  quite  opj)osite  in  nature,  connected  together  as  members  of 
one  series,  all  productive  by  a  single  process  of  insensiblo 
modification."  By  a  similar  method  Mr.  Spencer  undertakes  to 
elude  the  logical  faculty.  In  a  similar  manner  by  a  scries 
of  insensible  modifications  ^Ir.  S])encer  in  the  course,  not  of 
])rocesses,  but  of  sentences,  so  changes  the  meaning  of  words  as 
to  make  them  bear  tho  most  diverse  applications.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  term  Force  has  been  univorsalised.  We 
have  seen  also  how  tho  term   Equilibration  has   been   made 
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equivalent  to  Universal  Causation ;  and  we  have  now  a  similar 
instance  in  the  remarkable  growth  and  expansion  which  has  been 
given  to  the  term  Polarity,  and  to  the  term  physiological  unit. 
All  these  are  words  of  definite  meaning  and  limited  application 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  by  a  system  of  gradual  stretching,  and 
by  perpetually  concentrating  the  attention  upon  them,  they  are 
forced  to  wider  and  wider  applications,  till  at  last  they  are  so 
universalised  as  to  lose  all  real  meaning. 

In  the  case  before  us,  polarity,  which  we  can  thoroughly 
understand  as  applied  to  the  crystallisation  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances, is  so  overloaded  with  properties  and  powers,  and  is  so 
expanded  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  all  chemical  and  physio- 
logical arrangements,  that  it  ends  in  meaning  nothing  at  all. 
Fresh  requirements,  fresh  properties  needed — call  them  polari- 
ties and  let  them  equilibrate.  We  want  growth  and  accretion 
— we  want  modification  of  molecules — we  want  fresh  aggre- 
gates produced  out  of  these  modified  molecules — call  them 
polarities  and  let  them  equilibrate.  Anything,  everything,  is 
polarity — anything,  everything,  is  equilibration.  Make  these 
terms  vague  and  all-embracing,  and  you  can  deduce  whatever 
you  wilL  Put  into  them  all  that  you  want  to  get  out  of 
them,  and  the  deduction,  though  obscure,  will  be  sufficient. 


(w.)  The  Affiliation  of  Polarity  upon  Evolution  in  General^ 
and  its  Rdaiion  to  Physical  Science, 

Our  object  now  is  to  consider  Polarity  in  its  place  in  the 
scheme  for  the  unification  of  knowledge.  Since  this  unification 
is  to  be  found  in  the  process  resulting  from  the  interrelations  of 
primordial  factors,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  what  part  Polarity 
plays  in  that  process,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  related  to  those 
primordial  factors. 

In  the  first  place  we  ask,  Is  it  an  original  factor  itself? 
But  in  **  First  Principles,"  Mr.  Spencer,  in  proposing  to  express 
the  correlations  of  the  cosmic  factors,  does  not  even  mention 
Polarity.  He  says  : — "  The  three  factors  are  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  and  the  Continuity  of 
Motion."    The  law  of  their  co-operation  is  expressed  in  terms 
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of  two  of  thorn  in  tho  Formula  of  Eyolution.  Wo  will  first 
ask  if  Polarity  is  exprossod  or  impliod  in  tho  Formula  of 
Evolution.  Is  it  impliod,  for  instance,  in  Matter  or  in  Motion, 
in  Integration  or  in  Dissipation  1  We  suppose  wo  could  not  say 
of  Polarity  that  it  is  that  manifestation  of  Force  called  Matter, 
nor  can  wo  say  that  it  is  that  manifestation  of  Force  called 
Motion.  Neither  can  we  say  that  it  is  a  process  like  inte- 
gration or  dissipation.  It  seems  to  cause  integration  if  not 
dissipation,  and  therefore  to  bo  a  cause  of  motion.  If  it  is 
to  bo  called  anything,  it  must  bo  called  a  Force,  or  rather,  since 
there  is  not  ono  polarity  but  many, — Forces.  But  no  other  kinds 
or  manifestations  of  Force  other  than  Matter  and  Motion  aro 
included  in  tho  Formula  of  Evolution ;  and  since  the  Forces  of 
Polarity  are  amongst  tho  most  important  factors  in  cosmical 
changes,  it  is  evident  that  that  Formula  is  very  deficient  in 
definite  intelligibility. 

What  then  are  wo  to  say  of  Polarity  as  a  mode  of  Force  ? 
^Ir.  Spencer  teaches  the  interchangeableness  of  modes  of  Force. 
Heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.  ?  Is  then  Polarity  interchangeable 
with  them?  Can  the  Polarity  of  an  atom  or  molecule  bo 
changed  into  the  motion  of  that  molecule  or  atom  whereby  it 
loses  its  Polarity  ?  We  do  not  see  that  such  an  interchange 
can  take  place,  for  wo  do  not  discern  that  Polarity  can  bo 
a  rate  or  mode  of  motion  as  the  others  are.  The  question 
arises.  Can  Motion  retain  its  place  at  all  as  one  of  the 
primal  factors  of  the  cosmos,  or  is  it  only  a  result  of  the  inter- 
action of  the  primal  factors  ?  Must  wo  detlirono  the  Continuity 
of  Motion  from  the  important  i)osition  in  the  unitativo  formula 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Spencer  1 

Again,  what  are  the  relations  of  Polarity  to  Matter  and  the 
indestructibility  of  Matter  ]  Matter  may  be  regarded  as  a*,  of 
which  we  know  nothing ;  and  in  this  case  we  have  nothing  to 
say  of  the  relations  of  l^olarity  to  it.  Or  [Matter  may  be  regarded 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  bundles  of  properties  known  to  us  as  tho 
chemical  elements.  In  the  latter  case,  what  position  does 
I'olarity  hold  ?  Is  it  something  difForential  in  each  kind  of  atom, 
something  inherent  in  it  and  essential  to  it,  which  it  never  loses 
in  any  combination,  but  which  rules  these  combinations  in 
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accordance  with  some  laws  of  which  we  know  nothing  t  Is  it 
something  which  cannot  be  disparted  from  each  atom,  and  whicli 
governs  its  behaviour  to  other  atoms  and  molecules.  If  so,  then 
we  have  to  speak  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Polarity  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  universe. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  what  is  the  law  of  the  distribution 
of  polarity  amongst  the  chemical  elements,  and  what  is  the  law 
of  their  interrelations,  by  which  some  have  superior  affinities  for 
each  other,  and  some  have  small  affinities  for  each  other,  in  infi- 
nite varieties? 

The  pursuit  of  this  theme  would  lead  us  to  an  investigation 
of  chemical  affinities.  It  would  also  lead  to  the  consideration 
of  the  constitution  of  molecules,  if  not  of  atoms,  as  well  as  to  a 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  correlations  of  the  motions  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms  with  shapes  and  sizes  and  with  special  polari- 
ties, undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  polarity 
worked,  how  it  was  dependent  upon  shapes  and  sizes,  and  how 
far  it  was  interfered  with  by  molecular  motions,  all  which 
might  help  us  to  understand  chemical  combinations  and 
changes.  What  is  the  cause,  or  rather  what  are  the  conditions, 
of  varieties  of  Polarity,  and  how  far  are  they  connected  with 
varieties  of  shape  and  modes  and  rates  of  motion  ? 

Then,  again,  we  should  have  to  consider  the  relation  of  special 
polarities  with  simple  polarity.  How  far  does  one  affect  the 
actions  of  the  other  ?  How  far  do  they  coincide  1  how  far  do 
they  counteract  each  other  ?  And  indeed  one  might  go  so  far  as 
to  ask.  Could  the  special  polarities  all  be  resolved  into  the  one 
simple  polarity  ?  Further,  one  would  ask  of  this  simple  polarity, 
as  of  the  special  polarities.  Is  not  all  polarity  double,  involving 
repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  ? 

We  would  also  have  to  ask.  Does  polarity  exhaust  itself  in 
action  ?  is  energy  expended  in  the  exercise  of  Polarity  ?  Surely 
yes ;  and  yet  surely  no,  for  what  would  atoms  and  molecules 
be  if  they  lost  their  polarity  ? 

In  a  more  concrete  investigation  we  should  also  have  to 
inquire  into  the  action  of  that  molecular  motion  called  heat, 
not  only  in  disparting  molecules  associated  together  presumably 
either  by  simple  attraction  or  by  special  polarities,  but  also  to 
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some  extent  in  facilitating  recombinations  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules. How  does  communicated  motion  affect  the  mutual 
polarities  of  intermixed  masses,  and  what  is  the  manner  of  the 
influence  exerted  ? 

This  would  lead  to  a  consideration  of  polarity  as  regards 
equilibrium.  Is  equilibrium  an  equilibration  of  motions,  an 
equipoise  of  weights,  a  balancing  of  attractions,  a  balancing  of 
attractions  and  repulsions,  a  generating  of  opposing  forces,  or 
what  is  it?  Mr.  Spencer  throughout  the  "Biology"  largely 
applies  it  to  the  balancing  of  polarities.  It  is  not  very  clear 
what  this  or  its  effects  can  be  until  we  thoroughly  understand 
how  far  polarity  varies,  the  laws  of  its  variations,  whether 
dependent  upon  shape  and  size,  whether  differentiated  in 
strength,  whether  variable  in  mode  or  strength  in  the  same 
atom  or  molecule,  modifiable  by  motion,  different  from  and 
affected  by  simple  attraction  or  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
how  far  polarities  are  negative  and  positive,  &c  ;  all  of  which 
circumstances  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  balance  of  equi- 
libration of  polarities,  and  must  be  understood  before  anything 
can  be  deduced  from  the  bare  statement  that  structure  results 
from  the  equilibration  of  the  structure  and  polarities  of  mole- 
cules. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  in  which  fundamental  physical 
science  is  to  be  discussed  renders  any  unificatory  endeavour  par- 
ticularly difficult.  Apparently  there  are  two  primary  concep- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  the  elementary  factors.  The  first  is 
founded  upon  notions  of  pure  mechanics,  and  carries  out  its 
explanations  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  shape  and  size,  together 
with  the  motions  consequent  upon  simple  attraction.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  theory  is  that  wliich  looks  for  fundamental 
explanations  in  rates  or  modes  of  motions  or  relative  velocities. 
The  second  theory  recognises  as  ultimate  certain  special  polari- 
ties or  affinities,  although  this  theory  may  only  hold  a  mediate 
position,  and  may  itself  be  explainable  by  the  first.  Between 
these  two  theories,  which  may  be  termed  respectively  the 
mechanical  and  the  physical,  Mr.  Spencer  wavers,  basing  his 
explanations  sometimes  upon  one  and  sometimes  upon  the  other, 
— a  method  which  is  rendered  still  more  confused  by  the  appli- 
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cation  to  the  latter  of  the  tenns  used  to  describe  the  general 
facts  of  the  former.  This  transferred  application  of  mechanical 
language  to  physical  processes  is  a  cause  of  endless  confusion. 
Until  scientific  men  are  agreed  as  to  the  terms  in  which  funda- 
mental physical  science  is  to  be  discussed,  no  unificatory  system 
is  possiblcL  If,  in  addition,  we  have  to  lind  a  place  in  Uiis 
fundamental  science  for  Feeling  as  a  factor  amongst  tlio  sequences 
of  the  cosmos,  the  study  is  still  farther,  and  perhaps  hojx^le^ly, 
complicated.  Tet  to  this  conclusion  we  are  almost  inevitably 
forced,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  Feeling  and  Consciousness 
entoed  upon  the  history  of  life  uncaused  and  unrelated  to 
precedent  inorganic  developments.  Consequent  upon  this  con- 
sidecation  is  the  "  double-aspect "  theory  favoured  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, which  can,  however,  furnish  no  explanations. 


§  14.  General  Review  of  the  Anjttment 

Our  study,  commencing  with  the  Data  of  Biology  and  the 
Definition  of  Life,  resolved  itself  into  the  inquiry,  "How  is  or- 
ganic evolution  caused  f  "  The  answer  to  tliis  question  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  couched  in  terms  of  Equilibration.  Ho 
begins  by  recognising  certain  aggregates,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unexplained;  and  his  omission  of  any  explanation  on  this 
pOLQt  forms  a  fundamental  defect  in  his  historical  account  of 
the  sequences  of  the  cosmos.  These  aggregates  are  moving 
equilibria,  possessed  of  inner  formative  forces  which  not  only 
equilibrate  amongst  themselves,  but  act  under  the  rostraint-s  of 
external  forces.  As  moving  equilibria  thoy  expend  energy 
which  they  endeavour  to  replace,  and  adapt  thoinsolvos  by  ft 
process  of  counterbalance  so  as  to  antagonise  such  forces  of  the 
environment  as  tend  to  their  destruction.  This  tlioory  of  mov- 
ing equilibria  we  have  already  sufficiently  discussed. 

Wo  have  found  that  these  aggregates  or  organisms  nr«> 
changed  through  the  action  of  the  environment  by  siinplo  and 
direct  processes,  according  to  the  mechanical,  ohomioal,  or  other 
rolationif  subsisting  between  them ;  and  also  that  such  n^lntions 
involvo  indirect  consequences.  These  are  allied  hulin>ct  Kquili- 
brutiouj},  because  although  they  consist  of  succcssivo  or  continuous 
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])roccs80R,  tho  action  of  the  original  incident  force  is  not  immedi- 
ately, but  only  mediately  and  in  a  deferred  manner,  manifested 
in  some  estiiblishcd  change  of  the  organism. 

In  tho  detailed  account  of  morphological  and  physiological 
evolution,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  the  explanations  aro 
given  in  tenus  of  abstract  laws  of  force,  but  in  terms  of  the  con- 
crete factors  of  which  a  list  is  furnished  us  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  the  first  volume.  These  chapters  recount  on  tho 
one  hand  a  list  of  chemical  elements  forming  the  basis  of  organic 
matter,  and  describe  to  us  on  the  other  hand  the  nature  of  those 
forces  which  compose  the  external  factors.  In  the  detailed 
accounts  of  development  referred  to,  the  term  Equilibration  is 
employed  simply  as  a  general  term  alluding  to  the  mutual  action 
of  these  factors,  and  not  as  a  term  of  explanation ;  nor  is  the 
conception  of  a  moving  equilibrium  of  the  least  use  in  enabling 
us  to  understand  any  process  of  organic  evolution :  it  is  merely 
a  genonil  name  applicable  to  the  grand  results  which  are  sup- 
posed to  bo  really  explicable  from  the  known  relationships  of 
concrete  factors. 

We  also  noted  the  defect  in  the  argument  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  feelings  and  facts  of  consciousness,  up  to  their 
most  complex  modes  of  existence,  must,  under  the  analogy  of 
the  moving  eiiuilibriuni,  be  regarded  as  forces  generated  by  the 
organism  in  antagonism  to  adverse  external  agencies,  and  there- 
fore must  be  actual  acting  agencies  as  feelings  in  the  physical 
relations  of  the  organism  with  its  environment.  This  d  priori 
conclusion  we  justified  by  references  to  inductions  from  the 
manifest  physical  arrangements  of  some  organisms  which  recog- 
nised feelings,  as  feelings,  on  the  part  of  other  organisms.  We 
thus  established  the  fact  that  the  subjective  plays  a  part  in  the 
physical  changes  and  developments  of  organisms  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  theory  as  to  the  merely  double  aspect  of  such 
subjectivity.  Nevertheless,  we  found  that  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
account  of  physiological  development  the  subjective  obtained 
no  place,  but  that  tho  whole  of  that  development,  including  even 
the  origin  of  nerves  and  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system 
with  its  consequent  actions,  was  all  wrought  out  in  terms  of 
mechanical  motion  alone. 
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We  found  it  necessary  also  to  refer  in  a  more  marked  manner 
to  a  fundamental  confusion  of  thought  which  pervades  Mr. 
Spencer's  argument  with  regard  to  the  factors  of  evolution,  and 
more  particularly  of  organic  evolution.  The  confusion  of  thought 
is  between  the  concrete  factors  themselves,  and  general  pro- 
cesses regarded  as  factors — a  confusion  of  the  concrete  witii  the 
abstract.  Thus,  as  just  indicated,  the  factors  given  to  us  at  the 
outset  of  our  biological'^quiry  were  the  concrete  chemical 
substances  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  a  few  others, 
the  properties  and  relations  of  which  were  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. We  were  also  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  vari- 
ous external  forces  which  played  a  part  as  factors  in  relation  to 
aggregates  composed  of  the  foregoing  elements.  Our  inquiry, 
therefore,  was  one  as  to  the  interaction  of  the  formative  tenden- 
cies of  the  elements  (leaving  unexplained  the  biologic  tendencies 
in  the  expenditure  and  replacement  of  energy)  with  the  actions 
of  the  external  forces.  The  investigation  was  purely  a  concrete 
one.  The  result  was  instability  of  the  originally  simple  organic 
aggregate ;  segregation  of  like  and  unlike  molecules ;  the  changes 
due  to  the  laws  of  mechanical  agencies  of  various  kinds ;  the 
multiplication  of  effects,  rhythms,  evolutions,  dissolutions ;  the 
whole  of  which,  again,  can  be  summed  up  in  the  general  term 
Equilibration,  or  afterwards  specialised  as  the  equilibrations  of 
moving  equilibria. 

But  singularly  enough  Mr.  Spencer  occasionally  appears  to 
regard  some  of  these  terms  themselves  as  factors.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  resume  of  "  External  Factors,"  given  in  Chapter  IX. 
of  Part  III.,  he  recounts  the  concrete  agencies  of  an  astronomic, 
geologic,  and  meteorologic  character,  and  also  refers  to  the  general 
organic  environment  of  animals  and  plants  :  but  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter  on  "  Internal  Factors  "  the  reference  made  to  the 
concrete  chemical  factors  is  but  slight*  The  stress  of  the 
explanation  is  placed  upon  the  abstract  factors;  and  first  let 
us  see  what  he  says  as  to  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Spencer  considers  the 
homogeneous  must  inevitably  lapse  into  something  else. 

"Our  postulate   being  that  organic    evolution   in  general 

•  Biology,  voL  L  p.  420. 
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commcncod  with  homogeneous  organic  matter,  ...  we  have 
first  to  rememher  that  the  state  of  homogeneity  is  an  unstable 
state."  IIow  Mr.  Spencer  can  say  this,  and  then  proceed  to 
say  that  it  requires  external  agencies  to  produce  a  change  in  this 
homogeneous  state,  we  cannot  imagine.  This,  however,  not 
being  enough,  we  are  further  asked  to  suppose  the  case  of  *'  a 
given  whole/'  which,  "  instead  of  being  absolutely  uniform 
throughout,  consists  of  parts  distinguishable  from  each  other," — 
a  distinction  presupposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  differentiation 
of  the  contractile  molecules  into  muscular  tissue,  and  of  the  irri- 
table molecules  into  nervous  tissue.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer 
speaks  of  the  gravitation  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a  state 
of  heterogeneity,*  although  it  will  be  ipore  conspicuously  shown 
in  proportion  as  the  environment  is  complex.  Thus :  "  Omitting 
for  the  present  those  circumstances  which  check  and  qualify 
its  consequences,  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  must  be 
recognised  a/i  ever-acting  cause  of  organic  evolution^  as  of  all 
other  evolution."  t 

Kext  as  to  the  Multiplication  of  Effects.  "  When  consider- 
ing the  causes  of  evolution  in  general,  we  further  saw  (*  First 
Principles/  §  ii6)  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  aids  con- 
tinually to  increase  that  heterogeneity  into  which  homogeneity 
inevitably  lapses.  .  .  .  How  this  multiplication  of  effects  con- 
spires with  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  to  work  an 
increasing  multiformity  of  structure  in  on  organism,  was  shown 
at  the  time ;  and  the  foregoing  pages  contain  further  incidental 
illustrations.  Under  the  head  '  Adaptation '  (§  69)  it  was  shown 
that  a  change  in  one  function  must  act  and  react  through  ever- 
complicating  perturbations  on  the  rest;  and  that,  eventually, 
all  parts  of  the  organism  must  be  modified  in  their  states."  X 

The  fact  that  a  whole  section  of  the  chapter  on  '*  Internal 
Factors "  is  devoted  to  its  consideration  would  almost  lead  to 
the  presumption  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  is  regarded 
as  a  factor  or  cause  instead  of  a  result  of  evolution ;  although 
such  a  position  is  not  actually  claimed  for  it 


•  Biology,  voL  i.  p.  421. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  422.  X  Ibid.,  p.  424. 
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The  next  section  is  devoted  to  "  Segregation." 

"  One  of  the  universal  principles  to  which,  we  saw  that  the 
redistrihution  of  matter  and  motion  conforms,  is  that  in  any 
aggregate  made  up  of  mixed  units,  incident  forces  produce 
segregation,  .  .  .  and  it  was  shown  that  the  increasing  integ- 
ration and  definiteness  .  .  .  results  from  this  (*  First  Princi- 
ples,' §  126)." 

Here  again  the  redistrihution  of  matter  and  motion  is  said 
to  conform  to  a  principle  of  which  the  proof  is  merely  an  in- 
duction from  their  own  actions.  Nevertheless  it  is  stated  that 
increasing  integration  and  definiteness  result  from  this  principle. 
Segregation  is  said  to  he  produced,  and  we  are  therefore  at  a 
loss  to  assign  its  place.  Is  it  the  name  of  the  results  or  of  the 
principle  which  produced  the  results  ? 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  are  but  names  of  some  of  the 
general  processes  resulting  from  the  relations  of  the  actual 
factors,  and  it  is  doing  Mr.  Spencer  an  injustice  to  suppose  that 
he  means  otherwise,  although  his  language  and  occasional  dis- 
proportionateness  of  treatment  warrant  the  notice  we  have 
taken  of  it  Even  Equilibration  holds  its  position  but  as  the  name 
of  a  process  and  not  as  the  name  of  a  factor ;  and  although 
Mr.  Spencer's  chapter  on  "  The  Co-operation  of  the  Factors  "  is 
mainly  concerned  with  summarising  the  relations  of  the  pro- 
cesses, yet  it  is  only  as  processes  resulting  from  the  relations  of 
the  true  factors — the  chemical  constituents  of  the  aggregate 
organism,  and  the  physical  forces  and  varying  conditions  of  the 
environment 

The  great  argument  drawn  from  the  laws  of  the  moving 
equilibrium  is  more  a  statement  of  results  than  a  key  to  expla- 
nations. In  the  summaries  of  biological  development  given  in 
Chapter  L  it  is  very  prominent.  In  the  detailed  explanations 
of  Chapter  IL  it  is  not  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  means 
for  securing  fresh  energy  in  order  to  replace  the  expended 
energies  of  the  moving  equilibrium;  nor  of  the  means  for 
effecting  those  adaptations  by  way  of  antagonism  to  external 
destructive  forces  which  it  is  supposed  to  necessitate;  nor  of 
the  means  by  which  a  species,  considered  as  a  moving  equili- 
brium, effects  its  continuance  by  reproduction  of  individuals, 
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which  by  analogy  with  tho  case  of  an  individual  moving  equOi- 
brium  should  bo  considered  an  assimilation  rather  than  a  repro- 
duction. Altogether,  Mr.  Spencer's  grand  principle  of  biologic 
description  is  not  a  means  of  explanation  at  all,  but  only  a 
nomenclature  of  results. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  whole  argument  is  merely  to 
give  an  ct  priori  justification  for  the  doctrine  of  gradual  and 
natural  development,  in  support  of  the  similar  inductions  which 
result  from  our  concrete  studies.  Mr.  Spencer  endeavours  to 
show  that  such  a  view  is  not  only  reasonable  but  also  necessary. 
In  this  we  hold  tlmt  he  has  fully  succeeded ;  and  if  he  had  so 
limited  his  claims,  we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  subject 
his  works  to  so  close  a  criticism.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ^Ir.  Spencer  not  only  distinctly  claims  for  that  philosophy 
at  which  he  aims  the  full  explanation  of  every  existence,  but 
also  endeavours  to  furnish  us  with  a  coherent  system  of  sequences 
from  tho  primordial  nebula  to  the  present  time.  In  this  attempt 
we  consider  ho  has  failed,  although  in  that  bold  endeavour  he 
has  been  successful  in  throwing  light  upon  many  great  processes 
of  tho  cosmos,  enlarging  and  giving  definiteness  to  many  of  our 
ill-fonned  conceptions,  and  pointing  the  way  to  further  triumphs 
of  thought  in  the  future. 

An  important  consideration  refers  to  the  value  and  meaning  of 
those  "  mechanical  interpretations  "  which  Mr.  Spencer  claims 
to  have  given  *  to  the  evolution  of  organisms  generally,  and  to 
the  causes  of  organic  change  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  "  natural 
selection,"  &c.,  specially.  What  Mr.  Spencer  means  by  "me- 
chanical "  is  not  very  apparent.  Clearly  he  cannot  claim  to 
Imvo  made  those  **  interpretations "  within  tho  limits  of  the 
terms  in  their  strict  applications  as  we  fmd  them  in  a  work  on 
mechanics.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Spencer  must  refer  to  those  first 
principles  of  abstract  dynamics  which  he  derives  from  the  Per- 
sistence of  Force.  These  abstract  principles,  however,  being 
ilerived  by  induction  from  a  study  of  their  sequences,  the  con- 
verse result  is  inevitable.     One  part  of  tho  reasoning  is  but 

*  Biology,  vol.  i.  pp.  445, 457, 466,  and  generally  the  chapters  on  "Indirect 
Equilibration  "  and  "  The  Co-operation  of  the  Factora." 
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complementary  to  the  other.  The  inductive  law  becomes  tlie 
deductive  principle.  The  process  of  deduction  simply  retraces 
the  steps  of  the  inductive  process.  The  Formula  of  Evolution 
is  as  much  the  result  of  an  induction  as  the  means  of  a  deduc- 
tion. Indeed  these  abstract  laws  are  of  little  use  in  deductive 
explanations,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  previous  studies.  All  solid 
and  useful  deductions  have  to  be  made  from  original  concretes. 
The  only  use  of  abstract  laws  is  to  show  the  uniformity  of  pro- 
cess, which  enlarges  our  view  of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  facili- 
tates the  reasonings  from  concretes  to  concretes  by  expressing 
their  truths  in  general  terms.  Abstract  terms  are  of  no  use 
but  as  generals,  and  derive  all  their  value  from  what  they  con- 
tain of  the  concrete.  A  priori  reasoning  is  only  useful  as  a 
means  of  applying  d  posteriori  experience. 

Therefore  to  find  the  unity  of  sequence  which  would  unify 
knowledge  and  attain  the  goal  of  philosophy  as  quoted  from 
Mr.  Spencer  at  the  outset  of  this  work,  we  must  be  able  to 
deduce  the  origin  of  organisms  and  all  their  developments 
from  the  concrete  internal  and  external  factors  before  referred 
to.  The  identification  of  the  general  characteristics  of  these 
processes  with  those  of  inorganic  changes  i»  not  an  explanation 
of  sequences  at  all.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Spencer*s  elaborate 
work,  we  still  find  that  the  origin  of  organisms  and  of  their 
special  characteristics  cannot  be  deduced  from  their  concrete 
antecedents,  whether  we  regard  them  as  biologic  moving  equi- 
libria, or  as  manifesting  feeling  and  consciousness,  or  as  having 
the  power  of  reproduction,  which  last  aspect  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider. 


§  15.  Tlie  (i  priori  Explanation  of  Genesis  and  Reproduction, 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  the  fact  of  genesis  and  reproduction 
as  unquestioned,  and  have  considered  each  species  of  organism 
very  much  as  though  it  were  one  continuous  existence.  If  a 
species  could  be  studied  in  this  way — as  being  itself  a  con- 
tinuous moving  equilibrium  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
individual  organism,  adapting  itself  by  readjustment  of  its 
inner  forces  sa  as  to  antagonise  detrimental  external  forces, 
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and  80  as  to  socuro  assimilation  of  thoso  external  forces  which 
are  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  its  existence — the  study 
of  biology  would  be  very  much  simplified.  But  we  hold  that 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  suggested  analogy  between  the 
life  of  an  individual  and  the  continuance  of  a  species  docs 
not  hold  good.  Although  it  is  possible  to  find  sufficient  points 
in  common  to  enable  us  to  formulate  certain  modes  and  pro- 
cesses applicable  to  both,  yet  a  deeper  investigation  shows  an 
essential  distinction  between  the  methods  of  continuance.  Tlie 
life  of  the  individual  is  protracted  by  the  assimilation  of  energies 
from  the  environment  in  replacement  of  the  energies  expended. 
The  species  is  continued  not  in  tliis  manner,  but  by  the  actual 
multiplication  of  individuals ;  and  no  analogy  can  be  made  out 
between  these  two  processes.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  any  individual,  or  even  any  group  constituting  part 
of  a  species,  had  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  which  any 
separate  organ  bears  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  an  organism. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  distinct  interdependence  of  struc- 
ture and  function,  in  many  instances  of  such  a  nature  that 
upon  its  sudden  stoppage  or  severance  the  whole  organism 
perishes.  The  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  an  organism 
and  the  constitution  of  a  state  was  early  recognised,  as  shown 
in  ylilsop's  fables  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  ^Ir.  Spencer's  analogy  carries  the  matter  one  step  in  ad- 
vance. The  writers  referred  to  used  the  analogy  for  rhetorical 
purposes.  We  have  to  regard  its  import  scientifically  and  logi- 
cally, and  we  do  not  find  that  the  conception  of  a  species  as  a 
moving  equilibrium  accords  with  the  conception  of  an  indivi- 
dual organism  as  a  moving  equilibrium,  so  that  the  existence  and 
modes  of  continuance  of  both  can  Ik)  explained  and  expressed  in 
common  language  as  deductions  from  the  ideal  abstract  con- 
ception of  a  moving  equilibrium. 

Before  entering  farther  upon  this  inquiry,  let  us  first  consider 
the  question  whether,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  continuous 
existence  of  an  individual  organism,  the  same  diversity  of  morpho- 
logical and  physiological  development  could  have  taken  place 
as  under  the  system  of  successions  of  individuals. 

*^  It  is  manifest  d  priori^  that  since  changes  in  the  physical 
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state  of  the  environment,  as  also  those  mechanical  actions  and 
those  variations  of  available  food  which  occur  in  it,  are  liable 
to  stop  the  processes  going  on  in  the  organism ;  and  since  the 
adaptive  changes  in  the  organism  have  the  effects  of  directly 
or  indirectly  counter-balancing  these  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment ;  it  follows  that  the  life  of  the  organism  will  be  short  or 
long,  low  or  high,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  changes  in 
the  environment  are  met  by  corresponding  changes  in  the 
organism.  Allowing  a  margin  for  perturbations,  the  life  will 
continue  only  while  the  correspondence  continues;  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  life  will  be  proportionate  to  the  completeness 
of  the  correspondence ;  and  the  life  will  be  perfect  only  when 
the  correspondence  is  perfect.*'  * 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  ^  priori  necessity 
for  death ;  and  when  we  consider  the  characteristics  of  the 
ideal  abstract  moving  equilibrium  from  which  the  working 
principles  of  the  concrete  organism  are  deduced,  it  is  clear 
that  a  moving  equilibrium  which  possessed  the  power  not  only 
of  adapting  its  inner  forces  so  as  to  counter-balance  inimical 
external  forces,  but  also  of  doing  this  continuously  from  its 
other  faculty  of  replacing  the  energies  thus  expended  by  assi- 
milating external  energy, — might  continue  in  existence  for  ever 
in  some  modified  form. 

Although,  however,  there  is  no  ct  priori  necessity  for  death, 
still  we  can  see  the  great  probability  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
accumulation  of  failures  of  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  mov- 
ing equilibrium,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  the  failures  of  supply 
of  the  replacing  energy.  Failing  the  means  of  reproduction, 
moving  equilibria  would  therefore  become  extinct,  or  might  be 
originated  de  novo  in  the  same  manner  as  existent  or  preceding 
organisms ;  but  the  life  history  of  each  would  be  determined 
absolutely  by  its  own  relations  to  its  own  environment.  The 
suggestion  we  here  wish  to  make  is,  that  such  developments 
could  never  attain  to  the  complexity  and  variety  we  see 
exhibited  in  the  actual  world.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  re- 
production and  heredity  play  a  very   important  part  in   Mr. 

•  Biology,  vol.  i  p.  82. 
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Spencer's  scheme  of  biological  reconstruction.  Without  their 
assistance  we  believe  Mr.  Spencer  could  not  theoretically  have 
accomplished  any  of  his  explanations.  The  inquiry,  therefore, 
as  to  the  d  priori  explanation  of  genesis,  reproduction,  and 
heredity  assumes  great  importance. 

Such  an  inquiry  must,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  hypothe- 
sis, be  worked  out  with  reference  to  the  requirements  and  consti- 
tution of  our  ideal  abstract  moving  equilibrium.  From  tlio 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  moving  equilibrium  and  its 
relations  to  external  forces,  it  is  required  that  we  should  deduce 
the  reproduction  of  other  moving  equilibria  which  are  copies  of 
itself. 

We  must  attempt  this  problem  either  independently  or  by 
the  moans  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Spencer.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that,  as  an  independent  logical  endeavour,  we  are  unable  to 
make  a  single  deductive  step  in  the  direction  desired.  The  con- 
crete instances  in  the  physical  world  from  which  we  derived  our 
conception  of  a  moving  equilibrium  were  the  solar  system  and 
the  spinning-top ;  and  to  these  were  superadded  the  conception  of 
the  supply  and  expenditure  of  energy  derived  from  the  steam- 
engine,  although  the  latter  is  a  mental  act  which  we  are  not 
really  able  to  achieve,  and  merely  allow  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  Spencer  advances.  Wo  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject beyond  the  initial  steps,  but  to  those  steps  we  nevertheless  offer 
the  strongest  objections.  Given  such  a  conception,  we  can,  it  is 
true,  deduce  protracted  if  not  eternal  existence,  so  long  as  there 
are  external  forces  to  be  assimilated  and  used  up  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  moving  e(][uilibrium,  and  so  long  as  the  external  inimi- 
cal forces  which  have  to  be  antagonised  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  absolutely  todestroy  the  moving  equilibrium  itself.  I^utwecan- 
not  see  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  this  moving  equilibrium  would  propagate  itself — would 
ever  out  of  the  superabundance  of  supply  receive  more  energy 
than  it  expended;  and  even  if  it  did,  that  it  would  do  more  than 
augment  in  bulk.  We  cannot  imagine  that  it  would  ever  tend 
to  organise  these  supplies  into  separate  and  independent  copies 
of  itself. 

Let  us  therefore  see  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  say  upon  the 
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subject  It  is  evident  that  the  d  priori  explanation  must  be 
found  either  in  abstract  considerations  sucli  as  those  just  dis- 
cussed, or  in  the  relations  and  properties  of  the  concrete 
chemical  elements,  and  their  complex  combinations  out  of 
which  organisms  have  originated,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
developed  in  conjunction  with  their  environment.  To  carry 
out  our  examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  views,  we  shall  have 
to  study  principally  Chapters  VIL  to  X.  in  Part  II.  of  the 
"  Biology." 

Chapter  VIL  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  "  Inductions  of 
Genesis  "  leading  up  to  the  statement — 

"The  above  induction  is  an  approximate  answer  to  the 
question — When  does  gamogenesis  recur?  but  not  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  propounded — Why  does  gamogenesis  recur? — 
Why  cannot  multiplication  be  carried  on  in  all  cases,  as  it  is 
in  many  cases,  by  agamogenesis  ?  As  already  said,  biologic 
science  is  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  reply.  Meanwhile,  the 
evidence  above  brought  together  suggests  a  certain  hypothetical 
answer,  which  it  may  be  well  to  set  down. 

"  Seeing,  as  we  do,  on  the  one  hand,  that  gamogenesis  recurs 
only  in  individuals  that  are  approaching  towards  a  state  of 
organic  equilibrium ;  and  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  do, 
that  the  sperm-cells  and  germ-cells,  thrown  oflf  by  such  indi- 
viduals, are  cells  in  which  doyelopmental  changes  have  ended 
in  quiescence,  but  in  which,  after  their  union,  there  arises  a 
process  of  active  cell-formation ;  we  may  suspect  that  the 
approach  towards  a  state  of  general  equilibrium  in  such  gamo- 
genetic  individuals,  is  accompanied  by  an  approach  towards 
molecular  equilibrium  in  theuL  And  the  need  for  this  union 
of  sperm-cell  and  germ-cell,  is  the  need  for  overthrowing  this 
equilibrium,  and  re-establishing  active  molecular  change  in  the 
detached  germ — a  result  which  is  probably  effected  by  mixing 
the  slightly  different  physiological  units  of  slightly  different 
individuals."  * 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  professes  to  consider  the  question 
more  fully  in  Chapter  X.,  after  having  considered  the  subjects 

*  Biology,  voL  i.  p.  233. 
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of  lioredity  and  variation.  In  tho  moantimo,  is  it  not  singular 
that  tlio  (juostion  as  put  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  not,  "  Why  does 
genesis  tiiko  place  ? "  but  "  Why  does  gamogenesis  recur  1 " 
Surely  what  wo  desire  to  have  explained  in  the  first  place  is 
tho  necessity  for  genesis  at  all.  Taking  this  for  granted,  us 
Mr.  Spencer  does,  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  find 
answers  to  subordinate  questions ;  but  tho  mind  of  tho  rcadi*r 
will  remain  unsatisfied  as  long  as  no  answer  is  found  to  the 
great  preliminary  question.  This  (luestion  Mr.  Spencer  passes 
over  in  absolute  silence.  And  on  examining  tho  course  of 
thought  pursued  in  suggesting  an  answer  to  tho  special  question 
I)ropo3ed,  wo  find  the  whole  burden  of  the  ri  priori  explana- 
tion rests  upon  a  supposed  but  unproved  "  need  "  or  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  This  retjuires  the  re-ostab- 
lishment  of  active  molooular  change  in  the  detached  germ,  and 
explains  "the  need  for  overthrowing  this  equilibrium,"  and 
the  "need  fur  tho  union  of  the  s|)orm-cell  and  the  gomi-cell," 
which  are  supposed  to  bo  in  a  state  of  "  molecular  equilibrium  " 
(whatever  that  may  bo),  consequent  upon  tho  approach  of  tho 
organism  to  a  state  of  general  etpiilibrium.  This,  again,  implies 
tho  "need"  for  those  organs  which  ensure  the  union  of  tho 
two  cells ;  and  if  "  fooling  "  is  a  factor  in  the  organism,  called 
forth  by  tho  action  of  the  forces  in  the  environment  as  a  moans 
of  defeating  them,  if  not  in  individual  survival,  then  in  vicarious 
survival,  we  perceive  the  "  need  "  for  those  feelings  which  bring 
the  organisms  together  in  effectuating  such  an  union  of  s|)enn- 
cells  and  germ-colls.  But  this  throws  the  whole  onus  of  tho 
argument  upt)n  the  "need"  for  the  continuance  of  species — u 
**  need  "  which  ought  to  be  explicable  from  tho  constitution 
of  the  ideal  abstract  moving  equilibrium,  but  which  we  have 
seen  is  not  thus  deduciblo.  Obviously  upon  the  hypothesis 
genesis  should  be  explicable  as  a  rearrangement  by  an  organism 
of  its  own  forces,  for  its  own  individual  maintenance  against 
sumo  destructive  force  of  the  environment. 

The  important  part  which  this  "  need  "  for  tho  continuance 
of  the  species  has  actually  played  in  tho  development  of 
organisms,  if  Mr.  I)arwin*8  theories  are  true,  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  as  wonderful,  both  for  its  extent  and  the  immense 
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variety  of  its  influences.  It  is  as  though  Nature  had  said, 
"  I  have  need  of  the  continuance  of  species,"  and  all  the  adjec- 
tives in  the  vocabulary  rushed  to  offer  their  aid  jointly  and 
severally ; — softness  that  should  contain  the  seed  and  protect 
it  uninjured,  hardness  that  should  defy  the  outrage  of  the 
elements,  solidity  that  should  present  a  firm  resistance  to  the 
shocks  of  earth,  lightness  that  should  waft  the  seed  on  zephyr  wings 
through  the  air,  profusion  that  should  defy  destruction,  whatever 
individuals  might  perish  in  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  great 
life  conflict.  Then  the  flowers  and  their  sexual  loves  afford  a 
wonderful  contemplation  in  connection  with  their  servants  the 
insects.  How  wonderful  the  structural  developments  in  rela- 
tion to  their  winged  messengers  of  love !  how  beautiful,  how 
sweet  their  varied  attractions  !  how  rich  the  banquet  provided 
for  the  welcome  guests !  how  sharp  the  defences  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  smooth-coated  plunderer,  who  would  despoil 
without  rendering  the  erotic  service !  Then  again  the  birds, 
with  their  wings  and  their  plumage  and  their  antics,  all  to  win 
the  love  and  admiration  of  their  mates ;  the  soft  nest,  the  hard 
coating  provided  for  the  eggs,  and  the  instinct  of  the  parents 
for  the  care  of  the  young.  But  in  the  insect  world  is  displayed 
the  most  wonderful  adaptation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  The  ant  tribe  seems  almost  to  exist  for  the  continu- 
ance of  its  species  alone.  The  whole  life-interest  of  the  com- 
munity seems  concentrated  on  preservation.  Bee  communities 
also  partake  of  the  same  characteristic  By  force  or  persuasion, 
all  animated  nature  is  urged  on  involuntarily  to  the  union  of 
the  sperm  and  the  germ.  Even  in  the  human  race,  where 
the  volitional  is  partially  predominant,  sexual  feeling  is  one 
of  the  strongest  passions;  and  in  spite  of  all  prudential 
considerations,  in  spite  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  family,  and 
the  risks  or  certainties  of  harassing  and  lifelong  poverty  and 
care,  youths  and  maidens  are  forced  on  to  the  propagation  of 
the  race.  It  is  true  that  in  man  there  are  often  many  high 
and  noble  motives  engaged  in  the  fact  of  a  marriage;  but 
sexual  love  is  the  fundamental  basis.  For  this  master-pas- 
sion men  and  women  will  sacrifice  mucL  It  is  the  parent  of 
noble  endeavour,  of  wonderful  industrial  energy,  of  beautiful 
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self-sacrifice  and  self-rule,  and  alas !  also  of  sacrifices  of  all  tliat 
is  good  and  noble — the  destruction,  as  by  a  fire-blast,  of  character 
and  position,  of  domestic  happiness  and  of  self-respect  Thus 
even  man  is  made  the  sport  of  this  need  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  and  all  animated  nature  seeks  its  continuance. 

But  whence  this  "  need  ? "  Surely  to  say  that  the  necessity 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species  produced  the  means  and 
the  desire,  and  the  adaptations  for  efiecting  it,  is  to  confound 
the  end  with  the  cause.  It  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  an 
evolution  which  derives  all  its  force  and  all  the  direction  of 
its  developments  from  an  initial  activity.  If  the  need  for 
the  continuance  of  the  species  caused  the  means  for  its  continu- 
ance, then  structure  and  function  have  a  teleological  purpose ; 
design  is  implied,  and  a  designer.  The  means  are  provided  for 
an  end ;  the  end  is  foreseen ;  and  according  to  the  necessities  of 
each  case  the  means  are  provided.  This  is  enough  to  sliake 
our  faith  in  non-teleological  theories  to  the  very  foundation. 
Evolution  has  no  explanation  to  offer  for  genesis ;  it  can  show  no 
need  for  it  in  the  primal  constitution  of  things ;  it  can  deduce 
it  from  none  of  its  factors. 

We  do  not  indeed  ask  if  there  is  any  need  for  the  propagation 
of  the  elementary  substances,  for  they  remain  a  constant  quan- 
tity. But  wo  might  ask,  Is  there  not  just  as  great  a  need  for 
the  continuance  of  any  of  the  chemical  compounds  as  for  the 
continuance  of  an  organism  ?  We  might  ask.  Is  there  not  a 
need  for  the  propagation  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  a  moving 
equilibrium  ?  We  might  ask.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  a  need, 
and  a  need  founded  only  upon  precisely  the  same  deductive 
necessity,  for  the  continuance  of  the  compound  called  water,  or 
air,  or  salt — compounds  which  are  not  quantitatively  permanent, 
but  which  are  subject  to  dissolution.  If  we  can  deduce  the 
need  of  their  continuance,  we  can  deduce  the  need  for  their 
propagation  ;  and  if  we  cannot  deduce  from  "  First  Principles  " 
the  need  for  the  continuance  of  chemical  compounds  or  species 
of  organisms,  we  cannot  deduce  from  it  any  of  the  structural  and 
functional  arrangements  of  organisms  for  efi'ecting  that  object. 

We  see,  then,  tliat,  as  a  purely  deductive  reasoning  process, 
this  chapter  affords  no  explanations.      The  premisses  from 
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which,  we  are  to  deduce  our  explanations  are  nowhere  given ; 
and  any  that  we  guess  at  as  probable  premisses  turn  out  to 
be  inadequate. 

We  have  searched  the  chapter  on  the  "  DiflTerentiation  of  the 
Outer  Tissues  "  and  that  on  the  "  Differentiation  of  the  Inner 
Tissues"  for  a  deductive  warrant  for  genesis  and  reproduction, but 
all  in  vain.  The  chapter  on  "Physiological  Development"  also 
fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  Only  when  we  come 
to  the  chapter  on  "  Direct  Equilibration  "  is  the  matter  referred 
to  at  all.  Direct  equilibration  is  the  balancing  of  a  new  incident 
force  by  a  new  structural  arrangement,  which  has  already  been 
explained.  Mr.  Spencer  says  in  this  chapter  that  although 
many  functional  adaptations  are  explicable  in  this  way,  there 
are  many  that  are  not  so  explieahle,  as  there  is  no  external 
incident  force  to  be  set  over  against  them  as  their  cause — and 
amongst  these  he  mentions  genesis  or  reproduction.  There  is 
no  incident  force  tending  to  produce  a  counter-force  of  function, 
similar  to  the  case  of  the  production  of  nerves  by  incident 
motions,  of  eyes  by  incident  light,  &c. 

Therefore  this,  along  with  other  cases,  is  left  over  for  expla- 
nation in  the  succeeding  chapter,  which  treats  of  "Indirect 
Equilibration."  What,  then,  is  indirect  equilibration?  It 
turns  out  not  to  be  equilibration  at  all.  It  is  not  equilibration 
in  the  ordinary  mechanical  sense  of  working  towards  a  state  of 
quiescence,  nor  is  it  equilibration  in  the  arbitrary  meaning 
accorded  to  it  by  Mr.  Spencer,  of  one  force  directly  or  indirectly 
producing  a  counter-force  or  opposite  motion  in  a  moving  equi- 
librium ;  and  the  instances  given  show  that  it  is  not  an  equili- 
bration of  any  kind.  A  case  adduced  is  this :  Suppose  the 
seed  of  a  tree  (which  seed  has  light  hairs  or  down)  is  blown  by 
the  wind  upon  a  soil  having  in  it  material  by  which  this  down 
in  subsequently-produced  seeds  is  made  to  grow  longer;  the 
seeds  will  thereafter  be  scattered  over  a  wider  area,  and  the  tree 
will  increase  and  multiply  over  a  greater  extent,  than  it  would 
have  done  before.  This,  we  take  it,  is  merely  an  interfering 
cause  producing  a  certain  new  effect;  but  what  there  is  of 
equilibration  about  it  we  fail  to  see,  unless  all  effects  are 
equilibrations  of  all  causes.     However,  be  it  what  it  may,  the 
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fact  remains  that  none  of  the  important  cases  specially  reserved 
to  be  dealt  with  under  this  heading  are  even  referred  to.  All 
wo  know  is  that  Mr.  Spencer  says  genesis  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  direct  equilibration,  and  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
account  for  it  even  by  indirect  equilibration. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  examine  the  suggested  d  priori  ex- 
planation of  heredity  given  on  p.  253,  we  find,  firstly,  that 
no  such  explanation  is  to  be  expected  in  the  present  state 
of  Biology.  The  suggested  analogies  between  the  process  of 
crystallisation  and  organic  structure  we  considered  in  a  pre- 
vious section.  Variation,  treated  of  in  Chapter  IX.,  depends 
upon  the  explanation  of  genesis  and  heredity.  Thus  we  are 
brought  round  at  last  to  resume  the  study  of  the  d  priori  ex- 
planations of  genesis  postponed  by  Mr.  Spencer  from  Chapter 
VII.  to  Chapter  X.  The  argument  quoted  by  us  from  the 
former  is  reproduced  for  consideration  in  the  latter.  How  is  it 
dealt  with? 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  question  considered  is  not 
the  €t  priori  explanation  of  genesis,  but  the  question,  "  WJiy 
docs  gamogcnesis  recur?"  The  answer  is  an  explanation  of 
the  necessity  for  gamogenosis.  This  necessity  is  found  in 
the  end,  and  not,  strange  to  say,  in  the  primary  conditions. 
Mr.  Spencer's  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  those  moving 
equilibria  called  organisms,  in  the  course  of  their  individual 
growth  and  development,  arrive  at  a  time  when  they  attain  a 
certain  definite  balance  of  parts  and  of  external  relations.  The 
attainment  of  this  state  causes  the  physiological  units  of  which 
they  are  composed  also  to  exhibit  an  approach  to  equilibrium  ; 
although  it  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  all  the 
physiological  units  of  the  organism,  or  only  to  those  which  are 
freely  fioating  in  the  interior  fluids,  or  to  those,  again,  which  are 
specially  secreted  in  the  organs  of  reproduction.  It  is  on  ap- 
proaching this  state  of  general  equilibrium  that  the  organism  gives 
off  those  physiological  units  which  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  fresh 
organisms.  These  being  almost  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, — a 
state  which  is  effected  very  shortly  after  parting  from  the  parent 
organism — are  not  fitted  of  themselves,  Mr.  Spencer  argues,  to 
fulfil  the  office  of  reproduction  ;  though  the  reason  why  is  not 
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apparent.  But  since  the  union  with  a  slightly  different  physio- 
logical unit  from  a  slightly  different  organism  would  be  calcu- 
lated d  priori  to  initiate  constructive  changes,  these  combined 
activities  under  favourable  conditions  would  cause  such  growth 
and  development  as  to  result  in  a  new  organism,  combining  in 
varied  forms  the  properties  of  both  parent  organisms.  Mr. 
Spencer  shows  indeed  the  reasonableness  of  this  supposition ; 
but  he  shows  it  too  well ;  for  he  implies  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  end.  The  process  is  essentially  teleo- 
logicaL  The  need  for  the  continuance  of  species  being  taken  for 
granted,  then,  since  the  simple  casting  off  of  physiological  units 
is  insufficient  to  accomplish  it,  means  for  the  union  of  two 
cells  are  requisite  :  therefore  they  are  produced.  But  this  is 
not  ct  priori  reasoning.  The  deductive  process  requires  that  we 
should  be  able  to  discern  why  those  moving  equilibria  called 
organisms  should  cast  off  certain  portions  of  themselves  made 
out  of  the  assimilated  forces,  not  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
ture by  each  special  organ  of  units  suitable  for  its  own  repair, 
nor  yet  in  the  way  of  floating  units  in  the  general  circulation 
of  such  nature  as  to  produce  results  due  to  their  own  pro- 
perties and  polarities,  but  in  a  special  manner  and  by  special 
organs.  This  first  act,  however,  is  not  explained.  There  is 
no  reason  d  priori  in  the  nature  of  moving  equilibria,  nor  in 
their  relations  to  the  environment,  to  justify  any  such  process. 
Now  granting  such  a  process,  is  there  any  dt  priori  necessity 
in  the  admitted  incapacity  of  the  physiological  unit  to  repro- 
duce its  parent  (which  by  the  analogy  of  crystallisation  it  ought 
to  do) — is  there  any  logical  necessity  for  supposing  that  organ- 
isms, having  regard  to  this  failure,  should  produce  adaptive 
arrangements  for  accomplishing  an  union  of  two  such  slightly 
different  units?  It  is  not  even  deducible  d  priori  that  the 
union  of  two  slightly  different  physiological  units  of  separate 
organisms  would  result  in  another  perfect  organism.  We 
must  conclude  that  Mr.  Spencer's  dt  priori  explanation  of 
genesis  and  reproduction  is  a  complete  failure. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  requisite  to  examine  Mr.  Spencer's 
reasoning  in  detail  He  commences  by  endeavouring  to  establish 
as  an  universal  doctrine  the  theory  that  the  aggregate  exercises 
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a  coercive  force  over  its  units.*  This  is  shown  by  references  to 
changes  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  iron  and  unannealed 
gloss,  and  by  the  process  of  crystallisation.  Oi^ganisms  are 
said  to  display  the  same  characteristics.  But  this  we  dispute  ; 
for  while  the  characteristic  of  the  inorganic  changes  referred  to 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  coerces  the  parts  into  uniformity 
of  arrangement,  the  characteristic  of  organisms  is  the  incoer- 
cibility  of  the  parts,  the  retention  of  individuality  by  the  separate 
organs. 

Mr.  Spencer  argues  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  evolution 
of  an  organism  the  molecular  forces  possess  "an  immense 
excess "  over  "  those  antagonist  forces  which  the  aggregate 
exercises  on  the  molecules."  We  do  not  consider  this  intelli- 
gible, but  "  while  this  excess  continues,  it  is  expended  in  growth, 
development,  and  function, — expenditure  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses being  proof  that  part  of  the  force  embodied  in  molecular 
tensions  "  (query)  "  remains  unbalanced  Eventually,  however, 
this  excess  diminishes."  But  can  Mr.  Spencer  show  that  the 
units  of  a  moving  equilibrium,  the  only  cliaracteristics  of  which 
are  due  to  their  position  as  members  of  a  mutually  balanced 
system  of  forces,  j)ossess  any  power  when  separated  from  that 
system  of  reconstructing  from  the  forces  of  the  environment  a 
copy  of  the  system  of  which  they  formed  a  part  1  And  then  can 
he  show  that  the  molecular  activities  of  this  member,  together 
with  those  which  it  succeeds  in  coercing,  will  jointly  possess  such 
a  reconstructive  power,  until  a  complete  system  of  balance  is 
attained,  after  which  this  system  of  balance  coerces  it^  origina- 
tors ?  And  can  he  further  show  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  balance  of  forces  requires  that  some  should  be  expended  in 
reproduction?  We  do  not  think  that  he  can  establish  this 
theory  by  any  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  not  oven  if  wo 
begin  by  granting  the  theory  that  a  species  is  itself  a  moving 
e([uilibrium.  The  whole  of  the  reasoning  on  pages  274  and 
275  is  merely  an  attempt  to  translate  the  facts  of  Biology 
relating  to  reproduction  into  terms  of  the  relations  of  forces, 
without  any  endeavour  at  all  to  show  the  deductive  connection ; 
and  yet  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  d  priori  explanation ! 

•  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  translation  of  all  biological 
processes  into  terms  of  force,  the  mere  representation  of  them 
in  other  language,  albeit  the  language  is  of  the  most  abstract 
and  universal  applicability,  does  not  amount  to  an  explanation 
of  the  order  of  sequences  by  which  we  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  such  and  such  a  particular  phenomenon  occurred. 

Section  96  exhibits  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  faulty 
conclusions  to  which  a  consistent  d  priori  thinker  is  inevitably 
led. 

"  And  so  we  reach  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  the  life  of 
a  species,  like  the  life  of  an  individual,  is  maintained  by  the 
unequal  and  ever-varying  actions  of  incident  forces  on  its 
different  parts.  An  individual  homogeneous  throughout, 
and  having  its  substance  everywhere  continuously  subject  to 
like  actions,*  could  undergo  none  of  those  changes  which  life 
consists  of ;  and  similarly,  an  absolutely  uniform  species,  having 
all  its  members  exposed  to  identical  influences,  would  be 
deprived  of  that  initiator  of  change  which  maintains  its  exis- 
tence as  a  species,  t  Just  as,  in  each  organism,  incident  forces 
constantly  produce  divergences  from  the  mean  state  in  various 
directions,  which  are  constantly  balanced  by  opposite  divergences 
indirectly  produced  by  other  incident  forces ;  and  just  as  the 
combination  of  rhythmical  functions  thus  maintained,  constitutes 
the  life  of  the  organism ;  so,  in  a  species,  .  .  .  it  is  similarly 
by  the  rhythmical  production  and  compensation  of  these  con- 
trary deviations,  that  the  species  continues  to  live."  The  point 
to  be  here  considered  is  this — Does  a  species  live  except  as  by 
the  existence  of  the  individuals  composing  it?  Mr.  Spencer  seems 
to  regard  it  as  having  an  individual  and  corporate  existence 
capable  of  being  spoken  of  in  analogous  terms.  And  since  a 
homogeneous  organism  under  homogeneous  circumstances  would 
not  be  an  organism,  he  argues  that  an  absolutely  uniform  species 
under  identical  influences  would  not  maintain  its  existence  as  a 

*  This  is  an  impossible  supposition  according  to  Mr.  Spencer^s  teaching 
in  thechapteron  the  "Instability  of  the  Homogeneous"  in  *' First  Principles." 

t  Surely  this  is  a  new  theory,  that  the  initiators  of  change  maintain  the 
existence  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  that  they  cause  the  origin 
and  change  of  species. 
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species  because  it  would  uot  manifest  those  adaptations  which 
constitute  life.  Does  he  mean  that  the  species  would  die  out 
because  it  had  become  perfectly  adapted  to  its  homogeneous 
circumstances  ?  "  The  moving  equilibrium  in  a  species,  like 
the  moving  equilibrium  in  an  individual,  would  rapidly  end  in 
complete  equilibration  or  death,  were  not  its  continually  dissipated 
forces  continually  resupplied  from  without."  What  is  the 
"  without "  of  a  species  considered  as  a  whole,  and  how  does  it 
as  a  species  dissipate  its  forces,  and  get  resupplied  from  without  I 
The  argument  requires  that  changed  incident  forces  should  be 
the  forces  supplied;  but  surely  changed  conditions  are  not 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  a  species. 

A  priori  reasoning. begins  in  words  and  ends  in  words;  and 
this  Chapter  X.  exemplifies  throughout  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  futility  of  all  such  efforts  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Laws  of  Multiplication  "  in  vol  il  we 
find  a  half-suppressed,  half-expressed  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  continuance  of  species. 

P.  391. — "If  organisms  have  been  evolved,  their  respective 
powers  of  multiplication  must  have  been  determined  by  natural 
causes." 

^'  393>  §  3' 7* — "The  individuals  of  every  species  being  thus 
dependent  on  certain  environing  actions ;  and  severally  having 
their  moving  equilibria  sooner  or  later  overthrown  by  one  or 
other  of  these  environing  actions  ;  we  have  next  to  consider  in 
what  ways  the  environing  actions  are  so  met  as  to  prevent 
extinction  of  the  speciea" 

Here  is  disclosed  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory. 
The  necessity  for  multiplication  of  the  species  does  not  arise 
from  inherent  necessities  of  the  constituents  of  the  cosmos,  and 
is  not  one  of  the  inevitable  sequences  from  their  existence, 
but  it  arises  from  the  final  aim  and  intention  of  preserving  the 
species  from  extinction.  This  is  the  great  end  for  the  accom> 
plishmcnt  of  which  adequate  means  have  to  be  provided. 

Having  this  necessity  in  view,  Nature  socks  the  preservation 
of  all  special  modes  of  life  in  various  ways  (pp.  394  and  395). 

Firstly,  in  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 

Secondly,  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
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The  favourable  and  adverse  influences  afifecting  both  processes 
are  recounted,  and  Mr.  Spencer  continues  : — 

"§318.  Such  are  the  factors  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. I  have  presented  them  in  abstract  shapes,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  they  are  expressible  in  general  terms 
of  force — how  they  stand  related  to  the  ultimate  laws  of  re- 
distribution of  Matter  and  Motion." 

The  unification  sought,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  ultimate 
universal  propositions. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  the  argument  now  to  follow,  we  may, 
however,  conveniently  deal  with  these  factors  under  a  more 
familiar  guise.  Ignoring  their  other  aspects,  we  may  class  the 
actions  which  affect  each  race  of  organisms  as  forming  two  con- 
flicting sets.  On  the  one  hand,  by  what  we  call  natural  death, 
by  enemies,  by  lack  of  food,  by  atmospheric  change,  &c.,  the 
race  is  constantly  being  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  partly 
by  the  endurance,  the  strength,  the  swiftness,  and  the  sagacity 
of  its  members,  and  partly  by  their  fertility,  it  is  constantly 
being  maintained.  These  conflicting  sets  of  actions  may  be 
generalised  as  t?ie  forces  destructive  of  race  and  the  forces  pre- 
servative of  race." 

Surely  this  is  a  bad  piece  of  generalisation  which  specifies 
natural  death,  lack  of  food,  &c.,  as  forces,  and  classifies  together 
fertility,  strength,  sagacity,  &c.,  as  forces.  The  word  "  force  " 
seems  to  lend  itself  to  any  emergency,  and  appears  able  to  cover 
up  in  its  mysterious  folds  all  awkward  transitions  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  arguments. 

The  argument  so  far  stands  thus : — We  have  to  see  how  the 
laws  of  multiplication  stand  related  to  the  ultimate  laws  which 
affect  the  redistribution  of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  the  factors 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  the  favourable  forces  and  the 
adverse  forces  affecting  the  continuance  of  the  individual  ex- 
istence and  the  continuance  of  the  species.  This  leads  us  to 
Chapter  11. ,  the  "A  Priori  Principle." 

Sections  319,  320,  and  321  show  how  Forces  always  tend 
through  rhythmical  movements  towards  an  equilibrium — a 
moving  equilibrium — and  thus  species  are  continuous  moving 
equilibria. 
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"While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  species  necessarily  implies  some  action  by 
which  the  destructive  and  preservative  forces  are  self-adjusted  ; 
we  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  an  action  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  universal  process  of  equilibration." 

So  far  it  is  not  made  out  that  there  need  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  any  continuance  of  an  individual  or  of  a  species. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  the  individual,  when  once  formed,  should 
not  exist  for  as  many  thousand  years  as  the  external  conditions 
are  favourable.  But  if  there  is  an  external  force  of  cats  acting 
adversely  to  the  internal  force  of  mice,  it  is  clear  that  the  mouse 
force  will  be  limited;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  favourable 
forces  of  nimble  legs,  scraps  of  food,  reproduction,  &c,  mouse 
force  would  come  to  an  end.  All  these  competitive  organisms, 
however,  are  subject  to  such  mutual  adjustment  and  rhyth> 
mical  predominances  of  forces  as  prove  preservative  of  all  of 
them  in  some  kind  of  re-adjustment. 

P.  394. — "  "We  have  next  to  consider  in  what  ways  the  envi- 
roning actions  are  so  met  as  to  prevent  extinction  of  the  spe- 
cies." This  is  evidently  a  teleological  thought.  Again,  "  There 
are  both  active  and  passive  adaptations  by  which  organisms  are 
enabled  to  survive  adverse  influencea"  Once  more,  "The  first 
class  consists  of  self-protective  arrangements.  The  second  pro- 
cess by  which  extinction  is  prevented — the  formation  of  new 
individuals  to  replace  the  individuals  destroyed — is  carried  on 
as  described  in  the  chapter  on  *  Genesis.' " 

A  little  farther  on  the  matter  is  complicated  by  a  change  of 
idea,  when  it  is  observed  (p.  401),  "The  forces  preservative  of 
race  are  two — ability  in  each  member  of  the  race  to  preserve 
itself,  and  ability  to  produce  other  members ;  power  to  maintain 
individual  life,  and  power  to  generate  the  species."  Passing 
over  the  strange  application  of  the  term  forces,  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  preservation  of  the  race  in  the  theory  that,  given 
the  need  for  such  preservation,  these  miist  vary  inversely.  Mr. 
Spencer  certainly  limits  Ins  remarks  to  races  which  continuously 
survive ;  but  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  background  that 
unless  extinguished  by  utterly  overthrowing  forces,  races  ought 
in  the  nature  of  tilings  continuously  to  survive. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Spencer  says  on  p.  410 — 

"  Thus,  then,  the  condition  which  each  race  must  fulfil  if  it 
is  to  survive,  is  a  condition  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
ever  tends  to  fulfil.  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  a  species 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  power  to  preserve  individual 
life  and  the  power  to  propagate  other  individuals  vary  inversely. 
And  here  we  have  seen  that,  irrespective  of  an  end  to  be  sub- 
served, these  powers  cannot  do  other  than  vary  inversely.  On 
the  one  hand  ...  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  gieat 
ability  to  form  new  individuals,  and  vice  versd.  On  the  otlier 
hand  that  they  should  have  great  power  of  self -maintenance." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  mechani- 
cal theory,  or  in  the  laws  of  force,  or  in  the  Formula  of 
Evolution,  or  even  in  the  laws  of  equilibration  —  however 
Mr.  Spencer  would  prefer  his  theory  of  the  universe  to  be 
named — which  has  any  regard  for  the  survival  of  any  of  its 
productions.  Aggregates  are  formed  in  the  working  out  of  its 
constituents :  and  if  we  could  make  out  that  organisms  are 
among  the  aggregates  so  formed,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  these 
should  be  preserved  any  more  than  a  piece  of  salt  rock  or 
crystal  Nature  is  indiflferent  to  her  productions,  and  has  no 
Tieed  for  any  organism  to  continue.  If  organisms  do  continue 
and  if  organisms  propagate,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing a  race  or  species.  These  are  merely  incidents  in  the 
cosmical  history :  and  if  we  cannot  understand  why  organisms 
should  continue  to  exist  and  to  reproduce  themselves,  then  we 
have  not  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  cosmos.  If  Mr.  Spencer 
is  unable  to  explain  it,  he  cannot  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  unification  of  knowledge. 

The  abstract  statement  of  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  is  briefly  as 
follows : — 

Moving  equilibria  continue  to  move  and  to  preserve  their 
equilibrium. 

If  moving  equilibria  part  with  motion,  they  must  receive 
motion  or  come  to  a  stop. 

If  moving  equilibria  are  likely  to  stop  from  lack  of  motion 
received,  they  will  try  to  get  a  supply  of  it.  (Adaptations  for 
assimilation.) 
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If  moving  equilibria  are  interfered  with  by  an  external 
force  likoly  to  destroy  them,  they  will  generate  an  opposite 
fcrco,  for  the  puri)08e  of  self-preservation.  (Adaptations  for 
self- protection.) 

If  moving  equilibria  are  likely  to  come  to  an  end  from  the 
expended  motion  being  in  excess  or  otherwise,  they  will  throw 
off  a  ])ortion  of  themselves  which  shall  unite  with  a  portion  of 
a  Bimilur  moving  equilibrium  in  order  that  the  same  kind  of 
moving  eijuilibrium  shall  continue  to  exist. 

We  cannot  but  consider  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  composed  a  separate  book  on  ideal  or  d  priori  mechanics. 
A  work  like  his,  the  main  principles  of  which  are  founded  on 
mechanics,  would  be  far  more  easily  understood  and  would 
receive  fur  readier  acceptation  from  the  general  public  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  special  treatise  showing  the  nature  and 
laws  of  all  those  mechanical  conjunctures  which  occur  in  a 
scattered  form  throughout  his  d  jrriori  expositions. 

§  1 6.  Natural  SvWtion — Its  li  priori  LUerpretation. 

We  Imvo  had  occasion  in  various  places  to  call  attention  to 
some  passages  in  Mr.  Spencer's  exjwsition  of  biological  deveIo|>- 
ment  where  teloological  implioAtions  a])pear.  Teleology  may 
possibly  find  a  place  in  IHology  when  organisms  arrive  at  such 
a  stage  of  development  as  consciously  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
in  the  intelligent  ap])reciation  of  certain  suitabilities,  and 
in  what  we  may  reganl  as  semi-volitional  activities,  such  as 
some  of  the  actions  n^Iating  to  the  attainment  of  food  or 
the  escape  from  enemies.  lUit  it  is  evident  that  in  a  system  of 
deductive  interpretation,  where  all  explanations  are  sought  as 
the  resultants  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  original  factors, 
teleology  or  anticipatory  adaptation  for  the  puqx)so  of  securing 
definite  objects,  such  as  the  continued  existence  of  an  organism 
or  of  a  race,  are  quite  outside  the  range  of  the  hypothesis.  It 
therefore  appears  singular  that  in  so  many  passages  Mr.  Sjxsncer 
should  admit  by  implication  the  adaptation  of  moans  to  secure 
these  ends.  We  consider  that  even  if  Mr.  Spencer  repudiates 
teleology,  and  uses  this  manner  of  statement  merely  by  way  of 
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convenience,  it  is  a  very  faulty  method  of  presenting  his  argu- 
ment when  the  real  question  at  issue  is  this  very  one  as 
between  teleology  on  the  one  hand,  and  deduction  or  unfore- 
seeing  development  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  only  right  under 
these  circumstances  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  justifies  his  procedure  in  this  respect,  and  in  which  he 
claims  for  natural  selection  all  that  Paley  claims  for  design. 

"  While  the  explanation  of  the  teleologist  is  mitrue,  it  is  often 
an  obverse  to  the  truth ;  for  though  on  the  hypothesis  of  Evo- 
lution, it  is  clear  that  things  are  not  arranged  thus  or  thus  for 
the  securing  of  special  ends,  it  is  also  clear,  that  arrangements 
which  do  secure  these  special  ends,  tend  continually  to  establish 
themselves, — are  established  by  their  fulfilment  of  these  ends. 
Besides  ensuring  a  structural  fitness  between  each  kind  of  organ- 
ism and  its  circumstances,  the  working  of  *  natural  selection  * 
also  ensures  a  fitness  between  the  mode  and  rate  of  multiplication 
of  each  kind  of  organism  and  its  circumstances.  We  may, 
therefore,  without  any  teleological  implication,  consider  the 
fitness  of  homogenesis  and  heterogenesis  to  the  needs  of  the 
dififerent  classes  of  organisms  which  exhibit  them."  * 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  when  the  student  finds  any  passages 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  works  which  imply  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  in  a  teleological  sense,  he  must  render  them  into  terms 
of  those  deductive  interpretations  which  are  recognised  as 
"  natural  selection."  This  theory,  as  an  inductively  established 
truth,  is  now  very  generally  and  correctly  understood  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  the  more  popular  expounders  of  his 
text.  By  it  is  meant  the  survival  amongst  species  of  those 
individuals  which  are  best  fitted  to  the  environing  inorganic 
and  organic  conditions.  Thus  if  fleetness  is  an  essential  to 
escape  from  enemies,  those  animals  will  survive  which  possess 
in  a  superior  degree  the  structure  and  powers  enabling  them 
to  surpass  their  fellows  in  speed;  and  these,  since  they  sur- 
vive, will  propagate  and  reproduce  their  own  superior  quali- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  those  individuals  of  the  attacking 
species   will   survive  who,  by  their  wariness   or  comparative 

*  Biology,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
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speed,  relatively  to  their  companions,  are  able  to  overtake  or 
otherwise  secure  the  slowest  or  nnwariest  of  their  prey.  These 
again  will  propagate  their  superior  qualities,  while  their  clum- 
sier companions  perish. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  increased  use  of  parts  thus  leads  to 
their  further  and  still  further  development,  changed  conditions 
of  habitat  and  environment  sometimes  cause  disuse  and  con- 
sequent reversal  of  the  process.  Thus,  established  structures 
gradually  dwindle  away  and  finally  disappear. 

That  which  takes  place  amongst  the  individuals  of  a  species 
takes  place  also  amongst  species  regarded  as  wholes;  so  that 
entire  species  may  become  extinct  from  the  superior  fitness  of 
other  species  to  the  environing  conditions. 

In  these  dver^fluctuating  processes,  with  accompanying  dis- 
appearances of  intervening  links,  the  distinctions  between  spe- 
cies have  grown  more  and  more  marked,  until  at  last  schematic 
classifications,  although  difficult,  become  justifiable. 

This  process  of  "natural  selection''  may  be  regarded  as 
a  thoroughly  established  truth,  and  one  which  has  received 
the  recognition  not  only  of  experts,  but  also  of  all  thoughtful 
men  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  subject  It  is  now, 
in  fact,  a  commonly  taught  truth  of  popular  science. 

Our  business  concerns  only  the  deductive  interpretation  of 
the  doctrine;  and  our  first  question  refers  to  the  necessary 
requirements  of  a  deductive  interpretation.  Three  methods  of 
procedure  are  open  to  us.  Either  we  may  justify  "natural 
selection  "  by  abstract  reasoning  from  tlie  relations  of  ideal  mov- 
ing equilibria,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  problem 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  relations  of  bodies  in  motion,  or  on  tlie 
other  hand  of  the  relations  of  energies  or  "  forces "  in  aggre- 
gation, related  to  other  energies  or  "  forces ; "  each  such  aggregate 
of  energies  expending  and  receiving  energy,  and  counterbalanc- 
ing external  inimical  forces  by  means  of  antagonistic  adaptations 
of  its  own  "forces."  Or,  secondly,  we  may  deduce  "natural 
selection,"  through  various  intermediate  stages  of  development, 
from  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements,  as  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Spencer  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  in  interrelation 
with  the  physical  factors  of  the  environment,  as   described 
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ia  the  chapters  immediately  following.  Or,  thirdly,  taking 
organisms  and  their  reproduction  for  granted,  and  perhaps  tak- 
ing the  origin  of  variations  for  granted,  we  may  deduce  the 
probability  of  "  natural  selection,"  or  the  continuous  adaptation 
of  organisms  to  their  environment,  implied  in  the  survival  and 
propagation  of  the  fittest,  with  the  consequent  yariations  of 
species. 

We  fear,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  problems,  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  unable  to  take  a  single  step  beyond  the 
initial  statement.  Begarding  the  moving  equilibrium  in  its 
purely  mechanical  aspect,  as  instanced  by  the  solar  system,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  either  adaptation  of  the  biolo- 
gical sort,  or  assimilation,  or  reproduction,  all  of  which  are 
requisite  on  the  hypothesis  under  consideration.  If,  again,  we 
consider  a  moving  equilibrium  as  composed  of  separate  energies 
or  forces,  that  is  to  say,  organs  with  their  concomitant  functions 
which  constitute  a  balance,  jointly  and  severally  antagonising 
distinct  forces  of  the  environment,  the  energy  expended 
therein  being  ever  replaced  by  the  assimilation  of  favourable 
forces  from  the  environment, — if,  we  say,  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  such  an  aggregate  on  purely  physical  grounds,  even 
then  reproduction  and  heredity,  which  are  not  deducible  from 
our  premisses,  have  to  be  taken  for  granted;  and  the  chain 
of  abstract  reasoning  is  not  continuous. 

Should  we  once  more  endeavour  to  fill  in  this  abstract  model 
with  the  known  properties  of  the  concrete  elements  which  are 
our  physical  factors, — namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, &c.,  in  relation  to  environment, — the  same  difficulties 
attend  us  as  before.  We  shall  not  even  then  be  able  to 
deduce  genesis  and  reproduction.  If  we  see  our  way  to  organ- 
isms at  all,  it  is  merely  in  the  direct  equilibrations  by  which 
different  parts  of  a  mass  of  organic  matter  are  differentiated. 
We  can  take  no  deductive  steps  towards  the  accumulation  and 
expenditure  of  energy,  much  less  towards  any  effort  for  self- 
preservation.  Here,  again,  we  fail  d  priori  to  account  for 
reproduction ;  and  failing  this,  our  theory  of  natural  selection 
is  not  derivable  in  a  ratiocinative  way  from  our  given  factors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  d  priori  interpretation 

20 
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of  natural  selection  does  not  proceed  so  far  back  as  theso 
abstract  hypotheses.  All  he  attempts  to  do  is  to  show  the 
l^robability  that  organisms  which  have  the  ix)wer  of  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  and  which  also  have  the  power  of  reproducing 
copies  of  themselves,  will  continually  develop  in  directions  favour- 
iible  to  their  continuance.  The  process  is  shown  to  be  facili- 
tated and  the  results  heightened  by  the  aid  of  gamogenesis. 
In  this  endeavour  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  succeeded.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing,  after  a  theory  has 
been  established  inductively,  to  show  that  it  is  reasonable 
(I  priorL  Given  the  earlier  stages  of  biology,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  subsequent  stages  are  reasonable  probabilities  :  and  this 
is  all  that  ^Ir.  Spencer  has  done. 

The  great  defect  of  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
still  leaves  unexplained  the  question  of  origins.  Failing  an 
explanation  of  the  expenditure  of  energy  for  self-preservation  or 
sustenance;  failing  an  explanation  of  reproduction,  of  gamo- 
genesis, of  heredity,  of  the  part  played  by  feeling,  of  varia- 
tion ;  all  the  subsequent  developmental  work  accomplished  by 
"natural  selection," — and  it  is  vast  indeed, — remains  still  unex- 
plained. Granted  these,  we  acknowledge  the  grandness  of  the 
explanation ;  but  the  fact  that  these  fundamentals  remain  un- 
explained cuts  off  the  latter  explanation  from  the  primordial 
l)hysical  hypothesis ;  and  until  this  great  hiatus  is  bridged  over 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  deductive  process  is  complete. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  cleared  up,  before  this  question 
is  further  discussed,  what  are  the  limits  of  the  application  of 
"  natural  selection."  Is  it  a  term,  for  instance,  applicable  to 
molecules  of  every  sort  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  all  the  molecules 
and  aggregates  of  molecules  now  existing  in  the  world  have 
their  present  state  and  form  by  virtue  of  "natural  selection  "  or 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  Do  we  say  of  the  granite  mountains 
which  have  survived  their  more  friable  companions  that  their 
present  existence  is  due  to  natural  selection?  Do  we  regard 
the  solar  system  as  an  instance  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ? 
Do  we  imagine  that  any  inorganic  molecule  exhibits  the  traits 
which  we  characterise  by  those  terms  ? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  these  theories  or  descriptions 
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wholly  inapplicable  to  inorganic  aggregates  and  essentially 
characteristic  of  organisms  or  organic  matter?  If  so,  then 
there  is  a  breach  of  continuity  between  inorganic  development 
and  organic.  Another  deductive  failure  exhibits  itself.  "VVe 
come  again  upon  the  gulf  which — approach  the  inorganic  by 
what  terms  and  theories  we  may — continually  manifests  itself 
and  severs  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  though  not  widely  yet 
too  deeply  to  fathom. 

If  it  is  to  be  fathomed,  it  must  be  by  the  careful  and  close 
study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  most  minute  organisms.  Actual 
observation  and  experiment  upon  these,  and  upon  highly  complex 
inorganic  molecules,  can  alone  inform  us  of  the  law  by  which 
one  is  transformed  into  the  other,  should  such  indeed  be  the 
case  at  alL  No  amount  of  ingenuity  of  thought  can  ever  be 
expected  to  solve  the  problem.  If  the  evolutionary  philosopher 
takes  refuge  from  his  difficulties  in  the  mere  terms  and  phrases 
applicable  to  the  more  developed  branches  of  his  science  when 
he  meets  with  problems  in  those  precedent  inquiries  which 
are  more  obscure,  he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
their  applicability.  Can  "  natural  selection  "  penetrate  below 
organisms  so  as  to  explain  the  origin  of  organisms  ? 

Again,  the  term  "  spontaneous  variation  "  needs  more  scien- 
tific precision.  To  what  depth  of  investigation  is  it  legitimate  to 
employ  it,  and  what  meaning  will  it  carry  with  it  in  its  applica- 
tion to  inorganic  processes  ?  Can  it  be  used  in  connecting  the 
development  of  the  inorganic  with  the  evolution  of  the  organic  ? 

To  say  that  those  forms  which  survived  must  have  answered 
to  the  conditions  of  survival  (while  those  forms  which  perished 
did  not  answer  to  the  conditions),  and  to  say  that  those  forms 
propagated  which  answered  to  the  conditions  of  propagation 
(while  those  which  did  not  propagate  did  not  answer  to  the 
conditions),  is  not  reasoning  at  all  either  by  the  deductive  or 
the  inductive  method,  and  does  not  carry  the  mind  forward  to 
any  new  proposition.  It  is  merely  an  identical  proposition 
with  its  complementary  negative.  It  is  merely  looking  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  process,  and  saying  that  somehow 
or  other — even  although  the  nature  of  the  dependence  is  not 
discernible — every  intermediate  step  in  the  whole  range  of 
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sequences  is  tho  result  of  the  interaction  of  preceding  factors. 
And  even  if  some  of  tho  conditions  of  survivorship  and  propaga- 
tion are  discernible,  then  to  make  any  partial  predication  as  to 
the  conditions  is  not  tantamount  to  a  complete  deductive 
interpretation.  Thus  the  theory  of  natural  selection  or  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  valid  and  useful  in  the  Darwinian  account,  but 
of  no  value  in  the  Spencerian  attempt  to  affiliate  biology  upon 
inorganic  evolution. 

It  is  claimed  for  natural  selection  that  it  not  only  accounts 
for  the  variation  of  species  but  also  for  the  origin  of  species ; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  origin  referred  to  is  not  tho 
origin  of  the  simplest  biologic  forms,  but  the  origin  of  one 
species  out  of  another ;  and  the  claim  thus  made  does  not 
diifer  in  its  significance  from  the  power  of  accounting  for  varia- 
tion of  species.  When  we  are  told  that  natural  selection 
accounts  for  tho  origin  of  species,  all  that  is  meant  is  such  an 
extension  of  its  application  as  to  give  it  a  power  of  account- 
ing for  all  tho  most  complex  forms  of  life,  granted  some  original 
simple  form.  But  it  is  certainly  not  able  to  explain  the  origin 
of  those  simple  foniis,  nor  even  the  origin  of  many  variations 
Granting  these,  however,  and  granting  heredity,  it  is  of  immense 
value  in  explaining  the  subsequent  development. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  natural  selection  can  make  no  progress 
without  the  accident  of  origins  and  the  accidents  of  spontaneous 
variation.  Some  accident  of  origin  must  have  occurred  amongst 
inorganic  molecules  by  which  such  an  arrangement  was  effected 
as  to  set  up  a  habit  of  motion  or  function  necessitating  waste 
and  instituting  repair.  Some  of  those  aggregates  acquired 
somehow  the  j>ower  of  reproduction.  Some  by  other  happy 
accidents  acquired  other  accretions  of  function,  more  particu- 
larly relating  to  nutrition.  The  more  fortunate  acquired 
motions  to  secure  food  supply.  Others,  still  more  lucky,  ac 
quired  organs  of  locomotion.  All  these  happy  variations  were 
preserved  by  "natural  selection  ;"  but  not  one  of  them  is  expli- 
cable thereby.  Natural  selection  cannot  account  for  a  single 
form,  a  single  function,  or  a  single  feeling;  it  can  only 
explain  their  growth  and  competitive  preservation  after  they 
are  once  originated. 
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Thus,  however  much  the  mind  may  be  filled,  and  "whatever 
satisfaction  it  may  derive  from  the  investigation  of  the  vast 
and  interesting  field  of  inquiry  opened  out  by  the  theory  of 
''natural  selection,''  still  this  branch  of  explanation  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  continuity  of  explanation  "which  "we  seek. 
It  is  not  the  bulk  of  explanations  "which  constitutes  the  unifi- 
cation of  kno"wledge,  but  the  linear  continuity  of  sequences. 
Each  individual  portion  of  these  successive  and  dependent 
explanations  is  of  enormous  importance,  and  is  to  be  valued 
accordingly;  but  \mtil  it  is  properly  placed  in  due  order  of 
succession,  and  the  mode  of  its  dependence  fully  ascertained, 
the  logical  faculty  which  aims  at  the  unification  of  all  know- 
ledge by  its  power  of  deducing  all  phenomena  from  original 
factors  is  not  satisfied. 


§  1 7.  TJie  Theory  of  Accidental  Ongins, 

A  review  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  examination  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Happy 
Accident "  theory.  This  theory  is  inadequately  treated  both  by 
Mr. 'Spencer  and  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Upon  the  latter  it  was  not 
incumbent  to  go  further  back  than  was  necessary  for  the  limited 
scientific  purpose  he  had  in  view,  namely,  the  study  of  the 
variation  of  species  and  of  the  so-called  origination  of  species 
by  natural  selection.  Mr.  Darwin  need  do  no  more  than  accept 
the  scientific  fact  of  accidental  variation,  and  upon  the  favour- 
able influence  of  such  chance  variation  on  the  survival  of 
certain  individuals  he  might  build  up  his  views  of  their  develop- 
ment into  a  species  by  one  or  other  of  the  various  modes  of 
natural  selection  of  which  he  gives  an  account.  But  it  was 
not  requisite  to  explain  these  accideiltal  variations,  nor  to  con- 
sider biology  as  a  series  of  deductions  from  preceding  factors ; 
he  was  at  liberty  to  accept  certain  acknowledged  facts  of  nature 
and  to  reason  therefrom.  With  Mr.  Spencer  it  is  otherwise. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  him,  seeking  as  he  does  to  give  an  expla- 
nation of  universal  sequence,  to  explain  fully  the  part  played 
in  biologic  evolution  by  accidental  variations,  lest,  under  cover 
of  such  an  indefinite  notion,  we  should  fancy  we  understand 
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more  than  we  really  do  of  the  connections  of  sequences.  How- 
ever, heforo  we  proceed  with  our  criticisms  let  us  have  the  bear- 
ings of  the  question  fully  laid  out  before  us. 

This  is  best  done  by  quitting  our  author,  and  taking  for  con- 
sideration two  charming  little  books  written  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 
We  refer  to  his  "  Evolutionist  at  Large  "  and  his  "  Vignettes 
from  Nature,"  works  obviously  intended  and, well  adapted  to 
popularise  the  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection.  In 
a  very  interesting  manner  he  familiarises  the  mind  with  the 
changes  effected  by  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts ;  with  the  deve- 
lopments effected  in  a  species  by  the  survival  and  consequent 
propagation  of  those  individuals  best  fitted  to  the  conditions  of 
their  environment ;  with  the  divergent  effects  of  different  influ- 
ences acting  upon  a  common  stock ;  with  the  developmental 
influence  of  sexual  preferences ;  with  the  important  results  of 
protective  colourings,  shapes,  textures,  tastes,  and  odours ;  with 
the  part  played  by  means  of  attractions  offered  to  the  senses  of 
various  animals ;  and  with  the  other  methods  of  biologic  evolu- 
tion. All  these  are  presented  to  us  in  a  familiar  manner  as 
lessons  to  be  learned  by  any  of  us  in  the  study  of  common 
objects  by  the  wayside. 

Given  in  this  form,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
author  should  take  into  account  philosophical  difliculties.  Nor, 
like  Mr.  Darwin,  is  he  committed  to  any  universalistic  deduc- 
tive theory,  and  therefore  he  is  quite  free  to  work  out  the 
methods  of  natund  selection  without  being  obliged  to  account 
for  origins.  Our  criticism,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task,  but  only  to^  the  general  position  of 
Evolutionists,  and  we  merely  make  use  of  his  works  as  illus- 
trative of  this  position. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  works  in  question 
is  the  amount  of  teleological  language  and  the  amount  of  teleo- 
logical  implication.  This,  however,  has  to  be  wholly  ignored  if 
the  work  is  to  be  regarded  scientifically.  The  author  would 
justify  himself  no  doubt  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Spencer  in 
the  passage  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.  We  constantly 
read  of  the  means  adopted  by  plants  "  in  order  to  "  accomplish 
some  end  essential  to  their  own  preservation  or  propagation ;  of 
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some  "  device  "  or  "  plan,"  either  of  function,  of  construction, 
or  of  colouring,  for  ensuring  their  own  existence  or  the  fertili- 
sation or  preservation  of  their  seeds.  The  same  anticipatory 
or  foreseeing  prearrangements  are  constantly  predicated  of  the 
functions,  structures,  and  colourings  of  animals.  Although  the 
author  indicates  that  this  teleological  language  is  only  figura- 
tive, yet  we  hold  that  its  very  extensive  employment  is  highly 
detrimental  to  the  scientific  value  of  his  work,  and  highly  incon- 
sistent with  the  special  object  he  has  in  view,  which  is  natural 
development  as  opposed  to  teleology.  So  marked  is  this  char- 
acteristic, that  in  some  passages  the  author  would  seem  to  imply 
intelligent  adaptation  on  the  part  of  plants  to  the  eventualities 
of  the  future  in  their  own  race.  But  the  abundant  use  of  such 
metaphors  tends  to  obscure  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  author's 
object. 

This  object  is  mainly  to  explain  biologic  evolution  by  natural 
methods.  To  these  methods  we  have  already  referred.  All  we 
are  concerned  with  at  present  is,  firstly,  to  notice  that  they  are 
limited  in  their  application  to  races  of  creatures  which  possess 
the  power  of  propagation,  and  therefore  that  an  unexplained 
power  of  genesis  is  antecedent  to  the  operation  of  "natural 
selection."  In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  observe  that  "  natural 
selection"  does  not  originate  variation,  but  only  selects  such 
variations  as  are  advantageous  to  the  preservation  of  the  race. 
Natural  selection  thus  requires  a  basis  of  accidental  origins 
upon  which  to  work.  Of  these  accidental  origins  or  variations, 
some,  being  useless  to  the  race,  perish  in  their  inception  by  a 
natural  law,  and  others,  being  serviceable,  are  preserved  by 
natural  selection,  and  are  developed  by  use  and  continued  by 
heredity.     Of  these  accidental  origins  our  author  says — 

"  The  lucky  accident,  the  casual  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  produced  the  first  elongation  of  the  receptacle  in 
the  strawberry  has  never  happened  to  befall  its  more  modest  kins- 
folk. For  on  such  occasional  freaks  of  nature  the  whole  evolu- 
tion of  new  varieties  entirely  depends.  A  gardener  may  raise  a 
thousand  seedlings,  and  only  one  or  none  among  them  may 
present  a  single  new  and  important  feature.  So  a  species  may 
wait  for  a  thousand  years,  or  for  ever,  before  its  circumstances 
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may  happen  to  produce  the  first  step  towards  some  desirable 
improvement"* 

Again — "  An  accidental  variety  of  leaf  or  flower,  like  the  mon- 
strosities which  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens,  means,  as  a  rale, 
very  little  indeed,  because  it  is  not  correlated  with  any  need  or 
habit  of  the  plant.  It  affords  no  material  upon  which  natural 
selection  can  work." 

And  we  find  continued  reference  made  throughout  the  work 
to  the  "  original  accidental  possession"  of  some  property,  to  indi- 
viduals which  by  chance  "  happen  to  show  any  tendency,"  which 
**  take  "  (at  first  by  accident)  to  some  habit,  or  which  "  happen 
to  have  developed  "  some  function  or  rudimentary  structure. 

It  is  upon  these  bases  that  natural  selection  works.  They 
are  pre-cssential  to  it,  and,  therefore,  in  any  deductive  system 
have  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  process  of  natural  selection 
is  introduced.  Natural  selection  itself  does  not  account  for 
them,  but  only  for  their  consequences.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider the  nature  and  extent  of  the  happy  accidents  which  gave 
rise  to  and  assisted  in  biologic  evolution.  Their  extent  must 
have  been  coequal  with  every  special  arrangement  of  structure 
and  function  by  which  the  preservation  of  the  individual  has 
been  secured  either  in  the  procurement  of  food  or  in  protec- 
tion from  enemies,  as  well  as  with  those  by  which  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species  has  been  effected. 

What  then  is  "  an  accident  ? "  Of  course,  our  study,  being  a 
scientific  one,  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  any  occult 
sense,  but  only  within  legitimate  scientific  meanings.  For  in- 
stance, the  generalised  relations  of  bodies  known  as  the  laws  of 
mechanics  hold  good  of  all  bodies  in  their  mechanical  relations; 
but  any  special  mechanical  relation  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  preceding  conditions  is  regarded  as  accidental  This  mode 
of  statement  does  not  place  particular  events  beyond  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  but  only  expresses  our  ignorance  of  the  particular 
line  of  sequences  which  led  up  to  the  particular  concrete  instance 
of  which  we  make  the  predication  that  it  is  accidental.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  chemical  combinations.  We  under- 
stand the  general  relations  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  wo 

*  The  Evolutioniat  at  Large,  p.  24. 
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understand  our  own  special  chemical  experiments ;  bnt  of  Tn«ny 
chemical  events  we  say  they  Jtre  accidental  because  of  onr  igno- 
rance of  some  of  the  particnlar  sequences  which  led  np  to  their 
occurrence.  We  would  call  the  solar  system  an  accident,  or  the 
azrangement  of  the  seas  and  continents  of  the  planet  on  which 
we  reside — if  we  are  not  too  pessimistic — a  happy  or  lucky  acci- 
dent These  arrangements  are  understood  as  due  to  certain 
great  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  if  we  call  them  acci- 
dental, all  we  mean  is  that  we  cannot  trace  their  special  ante- 
cedents. Nevertheless,  our  general  knowledge  of  physics  and 
chemistry  is  just  as  true  and  just  as  valid  for  all  the  concrete 
cases  within  our  cognisance  as  if  the  whole  individual  history 
of  all  atoms  was  known  to  us. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  cases  to  which  the  term  "accidental  '* 
is  applied,  but  which  do  not  falL  within  the  scope  of  the  above 
explanation,  and  in  which  the  employment  of  the  term  tends  to 
^Ise  reasoning.  Suppose  wo  say  of  some  inorganic  molecules  or 
systems  of  molecules  that  they  accidentally  acquired  the  habit  of 
motion  or  of  self-sustenance.  If  by  that  we  meant  no  more  than 
that  some  particular  atoms  known  to  possess  certain  properties 
in  relation  with  other  atoms  accidentally  got  together  and  so 
were  enabled  to  display  those  properties  in  actual  relation,  then 
the  meaning  is  scientific;  but  if  it  is  meant  that  they  displayed 
properties  not  known  to  be  included  in  our  primary  knowleilge 
of  them,  then  the  "  accidental  **  outcome  implies  a  something 
wanting  in  our  knowledge  of  those  primary  properties,  or  else  it 
implies  that  something  new  has  accidentally  come  into  existence. 
The  former  conclusion  does  not  militate  against  inductive  science, 
but  it  does  militate  against  the  validity  of  a  deduction  liascd 
upon  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  properties  of  these  primary  factors ; 
and  the  latter  conclusion  is  subversive  of  any  logical  scheme 
whatsoever. 

Again,  suppose  we  say  that  some  of  these  systems  of  molecules 
accidentally  acquired  the  habit  of  multiplication  by  projHigation, 
and  that  the  habit  of  heredity  was  accidentally  introduced  It 
is  clear  that  if  these  circumstances  occurred  there  could  bo  no 
new  principle  or  property  accidentally  introduced  into  the 
cosmos,  but  that  only  some  event  unoxplainablo  from  its  imme- 
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diate  concrete  antecedents  had  taken  place.  If  such  pheno- 
mena, however,  are  to  he  regarded  as  "  accidental "  in  any  other 
sense,  it  simply  means  the  introduction  of  new  factors,  of 
which  wo  have  no  knowledge.  Events  have  occurred  which 
are  not  explainable  by  our  general  deductive  theory,  implying 
an  ignorance  of  theory  as  well  as  of  immediately  preceding  con- 
crete relations. 

This  mode  of  applying  the  term  "  accidental "  is  therefore 
found  not  to  he  equivalent  to  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  parti- 
cular physical  and  chemical  combinations  whose  general  laws 
we  understand,  but  whose  particular  concrete  conjunctions  we  arc 
unable  to  explain.  Our  ignorance  in  the  latter  case  is  merely  of 
immediate  special  antecedents  and  not  of  general  law  or  theory  ; 
whereas  in  the  cases  referred  to  our  ignorance  is  of  general  law 
and  theory  as  well  as  of  immediate  antecedents.  It  is  some 
general  law  or  factor  of  which  we  are  ignorant  rather  than 
some  particular  series  of  sequences,  the  general  law  of  which 
is  known.  In  one  case  the  scientific  system  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  "  accidentals ; "  in  the  other  case  the  theory  with 
its  deductive  explanations  is  found  to  be  altogether  valueless. 
In  the  one  case  the  accidentals  fall  within  the  lino  of  sequences ; 
in  the  other  case  events  occur  which  cannot  be  recognised  as 
falling  within  the  deductive  system. 

If  we  say  of  some  aggregate  of  molecules  that  it  accidentally 
acquired  the  means  of  locomotion,  we  introduce  under  cover  of 
the  word  "  accidentally  "  new  properties  not  deducible  from  the 
known  properties  of  any  combination  of  the  chemical  elements. 
The  expression  of  our  ignorance,  again,  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
particular  order  of  sequence  of  known  factors,  but  is  indicative 
of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  in  thought  the  new  pheno- 
mena with  any  of  the  known  properties  of  the  preceding  factors. 
It  indicates  a  deductive  failure. 

Lastly,  should  we  say  that  some  aggregate  of  molecules  acci- 
dentally developed  a  sense  of  feeling,  our  term  "  accidentally  " 
masks  the  entrance  of  a  very  important  and  powerfid  factor 
in  organic  development,  and  indicates  our  ignorance  of  its  rela- 
tion to  preceding  factors. 

Thus  by  means  of  the  continuous  accretion  of  accidental  com- 
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binations  and  by  means  of  the  accidental  entrance  of  new  fac- 
tors, natural  selection  is  afforded  most  extensive  bases,  both  in 
extent  and  diversity  of  nature,  to  work  upon  in  biological  deve- 
lopment. Evolutionists  exhibit  very  clearly  the  interaction  of 
organisms  with  environment  and  of  organisms  with  organisms, 
showing  how  natural  selection  has  worked  amongst  all  these 
accidentally  produced  combinations  and  accidentally  produced 
factors ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  thus  extensively 
dwelling  upon  the  wonderful  history  of  natural  selection  we 
have  exhausted  the  explanation  of  biological  history  or  even 
found  a  basis  of  explanation.  "VVe  have  only  been  afforded  a 
means  for  understanding  an  intermediate  portion  of  it.  What 
is  required  in  addition  is  to  show  that  the  accidental  variations 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  properties  of  the  primary  factors 
from  which  it  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  biology.  If  the 
**  accidental "  is  shown  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
properties  it  is  legitimate  and  logical,  but  as  actually  used  it 
appears  to  us  to  mask  the  introduction  of  factors  not  properly 
included  in  the  premisses. 

§  1 8.  Summary, 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  whether  we  set  out  to  deduce  bio- 
logical evolution  from  the  relations  of  the  concrete  internal 
and  external  factors  as  described  at  the  outset  of  vol  i.,  or  from 
the  nature  of  mechanical  moving  equilibria  as  given  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "  How  is  organic  evolution  caused  ? "  we  have 
equally  failed  in  that  deductive  endeavour.  Therefore  the 
evolution  of  biology  is  not  affiliated  upon  evolution  in  general. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Spencer*s  system  of  philosophy  taken 
as  a  whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  admirable  as  is 
the  boldness,  magnificent  as  is  the  sweep,  extraordinary  as  is 
the  connectiveness  of  his  reasonings,  he  nevertheless  fails  in 
his  vast  attempt  At  the  same  time  we  must  admire  the 
grandeur  of  the  outline  he  has  sketched,  acknowledge  the 
greater  breadth  of  view  he  has  given  to  human  speculation,  and 
appreciate  the  abounding  wealth  of  suggestion  displayed  through- 
out the  work,  which  not  only  enriches  human  knowledge,  but 
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is  sure  to  give  rise  to  further  earnest,  bold,  and  penetrating 
research  into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that,  although  deduction  may  givo 
unity  and  consolidation  to  science,  it  must  be  mainly  to  ex- 
perience and  induction  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  solid 
increment  of  knowledge  :  and  if  ever  we  arrive  at  a  final 
unification,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must  be  by  the  patient  labour 
of  the  human  race  through  ages  yet  unborn. 


THE     END. 
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